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ANTIQUARIAN BOOKS 


Sotheby’s 

foi/Mcmui'M V 

Sotheby Parke Be met Sc Co, 


AUCTIONS 


BOOKS FOR SALE AND WANTED 



Jl 11 tJ«u- Kuod Siicci. l-amton W I A IAA. Tgtpiw I'l -191 #i»W 
TrttfrjMi: Abioilin, LHidm Trltr Mill SFBl.ONl » 

] l.kf Ho«m. IHUinnimlone, I/nidon WCM irX 
r£^.uim »m T'kx: Un si'siono 


Monday, February 25 
a l II am 

at New Hand Street 

Printed Books 

Including : Continental Looks uf the 15th In the 
19th century ; English literature ot the lClli in 
Lite L9lli ifrntury, including collections or |.'dni- 
piilets or the L71li and lfitli centuries and a 
ciillc'Ctluii uf the plays of Jnlin Diyduii ; hooka 
on natural history and colour-plutc hooks. 

CflUifJgKL' 70)1 

Monday, March 3 

and following day at II am 

at New Bond Street 

Autograph letters 
literary manuscripts and 
historical documents 

Citfdfogite f 2. SO 


PUBLIC NOTICE 


Thursday. March 6 
and tollowlm', day at I pm 
ut Hodgson's Rooms 

Importaut collection of books 
and associated material relating 
to Hans Christian Andersen 
formed by the late Doctor 
Richard Klein, F.L.S. 

Including : first editions In Danish, presents- 
Linn copies, translations in German, English, 
l-'rencii and other languages, miniature books, 
music, biographies, bibliographies, other refer- 
ence works, research material, drawings and 
mu rercolours. 

Catalogue Lt.40 


EDUCATIONAL 


II. Ironmonger l.ano 

Required : one nr mure 
copies by Duiiovan Daive 
anJ Adrian Oswald. Pub- 
lished— Hutchinson. 

K. Emery 

43 RisliopsgQle, £C2N 4AJ 
TCI. 583 6733 

AMY Amorlcrn Hooks, new or nut- 
cit-prini. Write. Ursny ilnuks, 

B n-Zti mm AVL-iiuo. licpo Mark, 
aw YblW N.Y. ni74. . 
books on Arl and Archlk-rlure. 
Ni-vr IIM lucl iimny ui mducml 
iirtc>» mni on reuuesi. /.wem- 
inor's nnukiliou. 7ft ulioi-inn ilruss 
IW.. VY.C.2. 01-b-IC J71U. 

OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS traced. — 
enquiries iS-A.l.. i In Hoi, It- 
secret i tluv-on-M'vn. 1 1 milord. 
1(113 ncn. 

OLD BOOKS on <1 Mrs.. Shmardn. 
aid Koi-.ii Col loin' Si.. N.W.l. 
Tuot . Wed,, Frt.. Bat., 13-6.30, 


LtTBRATUHB and rim E- 111 ions. 
Write lor list to Anthony, pvion. 
67 B1. John's luad. Oldlmry. 
Wurlnv. M'n*l Midlands. 

ALL l.tM-L oookfl .inti un (Irecee 
bo Mil.-, dii.1 sold.-— Zono. «. fipn- 
wuiu Si., («nduu. WCaU 8U J . 

U1-H7-6 unua. 

THE OnBENLIBT forlnlnhlll'. 1.000 
aid hooks In path la sun. Rump I a 
cony Iri-tj. Wrtaloy'a Books, 
titles. field. BhcillPld. 


BOOK? nr MI.1. Il> -I .ml l.lilln- 

1. I'll 11 s, lll-l.i. « 1 ■ — lm 

C.il.ll.'llll.- 1 ill. |.. II. M Mull 

SUldl.--, ll'-l'l. I I .S., I.l.n.lvll 

Mi IV 0\V 


BOOKS for S.'l.' Mlv.i-Mali ••>.(■ ■ 
Ini liiilni) Vi 1 1 iili.i r . It. II I .iw.- • 
rau< i*. l : ii . ii .ii i.o.ii,-. i isi iiu 
ivn U. insi (onii M I ur-dpr, 
KM Hl.i III lord Hill. N lb 

DETECTIVE II. Hun — C‘.»l.lloqn». i 
lljlh-d, ll.il lil l|i. II. inli. in ■ It*. Ml. . j 

1.1 rt . hiiiiHl U.iM.ull-u-. Ii.ih- Ml., 

n*«u. Wi-sl Yorks hi.'i '.nth. 

BOOKS. 9' ml for list ot Mils.-.'l- 

■■■■■■■. hi - s .iiiii'iii.iri.in .mil 

I. .III.I in, i.|.i. — l .1. 1 1 1 1 1 IV. ii 

1.1 i it ■( :r:-< ii:n un., nun -in un. 

II. KL I All. 


BOOK .,nd tM«i|.IHi-l y.il- l.il.i- 
l-.nlr lulli'l ml II. ■* hlidiii'l .nut 
c mil'.- iiiut liruivni- IhruiiUh llu.iis- 
■nilt of lllli-s uf mil nl iirlul 
lu.iks uf nil kinds -Hid imi I V 
labour ii in vi-i in-in |>.iiii|ilili-is 
M'cilni-silH v. March Until 3. Ifi. 
37 llPdlord Blroi-t. IV. (1.3. 


LEAfttlflD .in. I s-. l.-nl Iftr Innrnils 

w.mloil . — W II. I iiir.lii.-f ll.l , 

Uuul.ai'Uwi . 7 l-viu Sl.niilutd HIM. 
London. N !».. <ii .in in l"ii|. 


RUSSICA hi. jhiIsI — A. C. Hall. 30 
3uinci lid. M<. 


CATALOGUlj 

'wasTi 

H.in.'-i.f jSJ rt 

o.tui.i, uxa i, 

OUT uf nrlni boom 

Nr^jJfpUli 

— "in of Orini h, r 
t.K'lil I li|, cS&uJ 7 ilA 

REVIEW nnd rutin, u 

ssa- 

Tssntrw 

*-l lii-nwV Urg "‘ ) ‘' 


| PERSONAL 

IMMEDIATE AOTAK 

£t<i(l lo liO.OOO 
No kncurllt nriu , d 

REGIONAL TRUST LR 

H « Ilf find Sireirt. Mn, jr-j 
Kuvut. London. W 1 ' 
I'lioii.i : 01-734 KBS/Ol-ig] 



MlMRCH uiiUianra, u yi> 
i.il.il'iMuua. .xrchliei; 

<iuiiliiji-fi suit: Lond’crn^i 

— Iti.lllliiilnp AseoclaiM Si 
I.II1..S HJ l.ondno, S 1 
Mir.no: 01-647 8614. 



NATIONAL LIBRARY Of 
SCOTLAND 

Reading Room 
closure 

The Reading Rooms of the national 
Library or Scotland (with the e xce ptlon of 
the Music Reading Room and the Map 
Room) wilt be closed to the public from 
5 pm on 2 1 March to 9.30 am on 31 March 
. 1990 for essential. restoration. 

Temporary' accommodation will be 
pro vided In the Board Room for readers 
who wish to consult manuscripts and pre- 
1701 bdoks.Thc Ubraiy will close at5 pm 
(Monday to Friday) and l pm (Saturday) 
during this period* 


li.UUiduit lii-iii'. liwl b / quuliiiril inf'll 
••ficr.i Wirlui Hull, iiieiiituid r.iiir>fM»* 
denit lulltf,- irauidcd IM. j.-t>rJiied 
' CAi l . nitintn A Ul. 1 1 li>i ; 

GCF, DKt.Ut'F-S, PROKLSSIONS, 
Ruifncv. & Gslenuy cunrses Tnr O.U. 

I m l‘if.'|if,lm fiai.i IV Milll II m V\|i:|H III! 


| FOR SALE l WANTED | 

BOOKS and Bookcnaps. Bacond- 
Iianil bookahon, oonoral alack. 
Catalonuas laBUod or Madurn 
Flrsi Ldllloni. Nuw PLnp Shplv- 


norli olsa aider bddkcaaes, C-lotur 
- WornlckuH. revolving units, 
nought and sold. , Tol. 01-4RT. 
bMr.. Shop open Wad. to Sdl. 
11-6, Bunday artemoons S3t. 
A6 Mjldnn noad. London, N.W.3. 
l Near Oamdan Locko 

UHIQIUI aoconrilmnd London booli- 
•nop. bnajMnant and aecoinmpda.’ 


nniOMS 


BRITISH Library ' tin British 
Muaoum) . bay Id Qnrrlcit. Unlit 
, kith May. Wcakdaya. 10 - 0 , Sunaj . 
a. 30 -fi, Adm. Fltu, 


Group Records Authority- 
Head Office, London 

Applications are invited for the post of Archivist In (he Group Records 
Authority Division of tpe Company Secretary's Department of British . 
Petroleum Co. Ltd.The person appointed will. form part of a team, reporting 
to tliB Company Records Co-ordinBtor, which ia responsible for the 
selection* protesting, and Hating of the permanently maintained records ' ' 
of the company . This wilt involve the preparation of data for on automated . 
control system. In addition the postholdor will aaslat in resaaroh Into the 
records, the answering of queries, exhibition work, and tho malntonance - 
of a nationally significant advertising collection. Some travel to BP ; 
establishments in the UK may be involved. * 

•Applicant* ehould hold a degree and a Diplomd in Archive Administration, . 
but students now taking a Diploma course will be considered. 

The Company offer generous benefits Including non-contrlbutory pension ; .j 
eohame, London Allowance, excellent staff restaurants and sports end 
8oqIal facilities. Salary will be between £5000 - £8000 depending Oh 
qualifications and experience. 

Please Write', giving details of age and experience, quoting reference 
aa. 801 , to: 

Sue Bprtholomeou.Cehtral Recruitment, 

The Brltlah’Petroleum Company Limited, ■ • | 

Britannic House, . M m J W -K: 

Moor Lena, London EC2Y9BU. ■ 


Hiatt. & 


APPOIMTMEHTS 






i' r 7El 


aliiliiS 





UNIVERSITY OF'WARWIOK 

ASSISTANT. ARCHIVIST 

Applications w* invited for a 

M.R c. ol the Unlvoraltv Library, 
isnabln from til May, 1 

PM»an.. appointed will .. 

qulrod io work ' urufor the 
oireojlon of (he AroHlylet on In* 
prapaullon ql. II Mina elds le tire 
'tinpoeli of reoorde from l[ip 
Conledoratlon of British Induelry 
o offipri Blng princt pally the pre 
daoukor ardilv* ol the C.B.I. 
Appnqpnla ahould be : gradual «• 
■ «#Phma , in • archive 
adm nlslratlon or • equlvalonf, 
oil* experfenoe with modern 





county op-Wjj} 

education CDMW 

■ 8HHEVV«nt^g^, 



arts ThaftTj^.' qTB <&&,- dir 
. LoJcMlpr . 'Tom StpnfJbrd'a 
/** UlviV ■ • :.Unvn'* V" Mpn'.-ltuiiv. 
fO.iftai. T. nhd.O.ifl- Prlco 
,. C4.DO; ■ *4,^6; and Cl. 60. Mux 
*, Wp.-lptoi. On. lilgher.' Now 
■ M». Iu,.4ti|-iw : i' * i- - 



ttSfa.5* 

Ilia PriiiolP# 1 - 


BJirifwaburi' 


' ; pre ' 

subject , Hie pdiwHLlohs . . • __ 

otjaCcepfaiKaJof Times • 'P" 1- -*" 
PWWffWlt^i copies • E 
■-' mticlt ;,are ; pvailable 





Disturbing 
the universe- 
science and morality 


Christopher Booker’s 
Seventies 

‘Things hard 
for thought’— 


v Conlmeiltary : 


Paul de Man 


Vaclav Havel 


P pripcilino Prrth ih 
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Lamb as Critic 

Ediled bv ROY PARK 
Although regarded by Wordsworth, 
Coleridge, Hazlitt and De Quincy as 
one of the finest critics of the period, 
Charles Lamb has always baen 
celebrated as an essayist, and the 
importance of his contribution to 
Romantic critical theory seriously 
neglected. This anthology of his 
critical writings is the first to appear 
for more than fifty years . 

Rout ledge Critics Series 

0 710003765 £9,75 

Enemies of Poetry 
W.II. STANFORD 
Professor Stanford's book b an 
assertion of the autonomy of the 
poetic art and a refutation of those 
who have conspired, from Plato 
to Gilbert Murray, to rob the art 
of its significance, motives and 
objectives. 

0710004605 £0.95 

Egypt before the 
Pharaohs 

MICHAEL A. HOFFMAN 
The story of the great archaeological 
, discoveries of the last 85 years that 
have given us our first coherent 
picture of the life and culture of pre- 
historic Egypt -told bye participant 
in the most recent excavations. 
0710004956 Illustrated £9.95 

The Essential 
T.C. Lethbridge 

Edited by TOM GRAVES 
and JANET HQULT. 

Foreword by Colin Wilson 
Archaeologist, psychic researcher, 
flowser and explorer, the late T.C. 
Lethbridge was, as Colin Wilson 
writes, 'one of the most original 
"■ft In parapsychology.' Thia 

SSKfeP br 'P 09 a collec- 

, Hon of his major writings. 

07100 039$ X Illustrated £6.96 

The Grimoire of 
Armadel 

r ynslated by& MacGregor 
Mothers. . 

Written in the seventeenth century, 
mis is a do-it-yourself textbook of 
•ceremonial magic. The many spelts 
wvofed are accompanied by dla- 


The Question of 
Palestine 

EDWARD W.. SAID 
A cogent and passionate exposition 
of the emergence of the modern 
Palestinian nation and its confronta- 
tion with Zionism and Israel. By the 
author of the highly acclaimed 
Orientalism. 

07IOOO'I982 £7.50 

Essential 

Interactionism 

On the Intelligibility of Prejudice 
BARRY Gl.ASSNER 
A work of special Interest to sym- 
bolic interactionists, phenomen- 
oJogists, philosophers of social 
science and social psychologists, 
this study considers the purported 
instability gf social science con- 
cepts. 

International Library of Sochioqv 

0 710003811 £7.95 

Violent Criminal Acts 
and Actors 

A Symbolic fnteraclion isl Study 
LONNIE H. ATHENS 
Foreword by Professor Herbert 
B turner 

Based primarily on Interviews that 
the author conducted with 58violent 
offenders, this study presents a 
radically new view of violent crimi- 
nality. 

International Library of Socio/oov 
0 710003420 £6.50 

Ideas and 
Intervention 

Social Theory for Practice 

JOE BAILEY 

Emphasizes the importance of 
social theorizing as an activity at 
which sociologists aro skilled and 
Which they could constructively 
teach to into rven tionlu t professions. 

0 7100 0367 6 (doth) £7.50 
0 7100 0459 1 (paper) £3.75 

Disclosures to a 
Stranger 

Adolescent Values in an 
A dvanced Industrial Society . 

TOMKITWOOD 

How do those who are labelled 
adolescent' conduct their lives, and 
what are their, values? This study 
Is amplified with a great deal of 
iMustrat.ve material and many 
detailed observations. • 

Social Worlds of Childhood 
07 100 0463 X £11.50- 

REISSUES 
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Roofs and Wings 

Talks on Zen , s 

I ffiss™" ; 

; *lp.tWs 8Mea of talks given at his 
ashram In Poona, indie, Bajneash 

WM* ti eleven 
_ .Z«nstor[flfl, • « 

t : . P*P*tyck £4.95 ■ 

i ConscJenice ; 

h tye Search fprTrwh 
P.0. OUSPENSKY 
Five essays which servo as a key 
Ao apprpdchln^ the truth i in 

071000^7 e . back: £9,95 / 

• 'jl • < fekWjA P#u| • V #v!: Si-; 

f ^ q^Xq gribrt yyctv'-- f-. 

y-fVi fe u'-.y 


Shanties from the 
Seven Seas ' 

Shipboard Work-Songs and 
Songs used as Wnrk‘Songs 
, from the Gnat Days of Sail ‘ 

/ .Collected by STAN HUGILL 

For the scholar and folkslnger it is a 
mine of enormous riches, for the 

tSSSM an ,m Portent and 
fapeinatlng. document. 1 - Ewan 
i MkcColl, Guardian. n 

?ZS?J^ 39 ' &y * * 6,/ * /ns - S32pA 
i musical examples ; 

History of the Islamic 
Peoples 

CARLBROCKELMANN : 

1 oMhfttfrt our- 

m ua ^* or,d ' 11 
’ V .ft* ft ft^Llteftfy 
'.ffojioo-ff 78 f; :£ ^ V y. ,V : 


"IsP 


THE TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 

29 FEBRUARY 1980 


CHRISTOPHER 
LONCUET- HlGGlNS 
GAVIN HYAItr 


Freeman Dyson : Disturbing tlic l hi ire rue 
SelfjCuowIcdge ( poem ) 


peter krai iNG Clarence Rook : The Hooligan Nights 

peter jay Raymond Smullyan : The Chess Mysteries of Sherlock Holmes 
Patrick o coriNQR ^n^Ry^,„ ying ,I,e Kmpire Tl.c Art, „f lhc ,,„ llowily Tonria, 


STEPHEN KOSS 
KENNETH O. MORGAN 
KYRIL FITZLYON 
VICKI FEAVER 

ANTHONY BURGESS 


Christopher Booker : The Seventies — Poi-I i-;iit »f ,\ Decmic 
David Childs: Britain Sin ce 1945— A I'oliticnl History 

Cathy Porter : Alexandra Koliontai : 

Mothers and Daughters (poem ) 


peter LEWIS 
VICTORIA GLENDINNING 
LINDSAY DUGUID 


ANTHONY TIIORLBY 
JONATHAN PRICE 


F" c S 1 *? ™ ,e Struvillsk >' —T,lc Composer and his Works 
_g r Stravinsky and Robert Crnfi ; C onversation!; with Igor S trail ink v 

FicnOll — 

Paul Bailey : Old Soldiers 
V. S. Pritchett : On the Edge of die Cliff 
Christopher Aston ; A Durable Love 


ANDREW SINCMIR 
MAX DEI. OFF 
SOPHIA DE AIELLO I1RKYNER 
HUGH I.LClYU- JONES 


N^ct.s^^^ilke'ro^TproRst 1 ^ cnl * in *' Ungu.g, i„ 

At a Private View (poem) 


, Kyvig : Rc P ea!in 8 National Prohibition 
H. G. Nicholas } The Nature of American Politics 
One Day (poem, translated by Ruth Fa in light) 
Viewpoint 



1UCI1ARD CLUTTGHnucK ,EdU«, . PoUUcl Tcrr.,^. 

LAURIE TAYLOR John Braithwaitc : Inequality. Crime nnd Public Pollcw 
— “» S Ri„R g 


STEFAN COLUNI 
ALAN RYAN 


v“nkHak7J T En,? 8 u t r I JV ThCmC J S r ri Persona,itics 1,1 Victorian Libemfca 
nit rtaksar ■ Equality, Liberty nnd Perfectionism 


NICHOLAS SHRIMPTON 
CHRISTOPHER BUTI.BR 
ELISSA DURWOOD 
RICHARD CALVOCORESSI 
MICHAEL SCAMMEI.I. 


ERIC KORN 


FILIPPO DON1NI 
GEORGE STEINER 
ROBIN BUSS 
E. C. RILEY 
DAVID SWEETMAN 


Commentary 

Philip Martin's “ Thee and Me » (Lyttelton Theatre) i 

Robert Lowed— A Life Study (BBC Television) 

M.'UKf'S “ “ Cssidor “ (Academy Cinema) 

Ellsworth Kelly (Hayward Gallery) I' 

JVftciav Havel's “ Protest « (Olivier Th M ir*i r/ 

To the Editor 5 \ 

Among this week’s contributors i 

Author, Autlior 
Remnbiders 

^Fiction ~ ‘ | ’ — — r — 

Sjj!" C * rg ® ly * 11 complesso del I'im pern lore 

DaS ^ r Z CU ? rbeSSerCr! Vor dem »wb«Mlandj Dcr Stlmmenimn/i 
! ^ Da,Ue de co?ur ! Lc GouverneuP Polygame . , [ 

Robin Chapman : The Duchess’s Diary . ys t 

Coasting (poem) 


uc. kntguts Poetry and “ things hard for thought « 


r^ d - f° hcn : J, 5 


at' 


“r™cS ■ ■ m<i ws " <,r,m * 

of the WqHBc?CoHeedon edlC5t Co,Icct01 '— I Lord Hertford and the Founding 


MARK GtROUARD 
DESMOND PlTZ-GERAl.D ' 
CHARLES THOMAS . 


! Th ® 1 AcUst and the Country House ■ : 

A JlC? n°'» ft ^* ! , BufIdings of Iceland — North-West Ufi-ter 

tndSS : 83 of S “ nt - The rtchislotlc Him- Circle of BrilRin 


anthoot wells-cole Victor Chi rnerv . nJfr r'- l, ? p " ,l,c Costume 1480-1530 
Andrew WAT ERMAN SSs“S«) F “rnhu r e-T h e British Tradition 


THOMAS HODGKIN 
BRIAN BOND 
PETER PORTER 


An Easy Em ay (poem) ■ 



PATRICIA BEER 
A. N. WILSON 

HOLLY ELEY' 
VERNON SCANNBLL 


Fiction 

Anothei ’ Par t of the Wood - 
Francis Ebejcr i Come Again In Spring 

WIUCe U! ,0Ctl,rne8 fov *e King of Naples 
Diana Norman : Fitzempress’ Law 1 

Patrick Skene Catling « Ja, z j a2Z j fl „ 



In t/io TLS of February 27, 1930* 
C. E. M. load’s -The Present and 
Future o-f Religion mas reviewed by 
Middleton Murry: 

the : Publishers of Mr 
u *W,witlt truth that 

R.ls. 'jmsaJqnaia and frivolous ”. To 

frlvS . t h2f S "r re VW** than 
r Uut v 1 ® Iwvolity is sbme- 

faL^'sg&.igK 


preased iri " The Ojien Conspiracy » ■ 
SnH UnI i e Mr Wells, he does noi 
that devotion to an on«i 
SR??*™* may oome to satisfy the 
religloiu, needs of this or f u t me 

( f SSSlS in some form! 

. ^ . M f 5oa “ 16 Clfeai ' about 

He has tivo. positions'. First ha 

*SE*S£ 5»' Ji i! 


and to come to r?st j. 1 ^ iJ; 
perfect, and iintramincllw £. 
templatioii of the world 
But, I repeat, the peratfnef jEfc- 1 
• perfect cannot be confiOBJJJJ*. ■ 
the Imperfect and changing > J : 

; could it, without ceasmg 
itself, enter into comtri un "T fs|i" 
the imperfect a, ld chan?*"?; 
tills reason, tiiough *“ e : 

.consciousness may hop? 10 nM iI ; v 


faintly - aospidotis of This rfnhr ''2 Euaae“*hnw 4lor *? BS his ]a «* 

. SMhLI I. r 


e“U- Ipeunln* fast. Mr Jo B d/ it ii 
nffl pay® Ho. attention to'lhe fact 

W w .rti'taw "ec™(,i^S 

that very Bcnomtimi .. 4 


>wi«m.sectlDns''Of 
sn2^ i ' gCn0rn H Ol, Df lla 

the® 1 9 *o 9 preach: 

[a P.art, Mr JoaSffoK . "S n - ca eVola twn, as 

• H " n ^ 


cTSClWon 6 ieCt «?•*»»* 


- V . 


hope- to become one 
* • which ; he it.no, i*?, 

That is Clear enough ; pw; 1 u-fpE 
. ihetrically opposed W ^’5 w&dt 
c?s of the gred t niysUcM" byu. 
experience Mr J°ml BVBlf*® -Xii 
his system. , . . ' ci ^ : 

.Mysticism .anil. Plato 
..agree. The attempt 
them has been .made 
before. : Mr ' ?h?S V 

rather more naive thatL tl ?T r i*es 85 
pfcdecessors. . .SmfiP- ^ 
though, he .had no 
perhaps 'that - was to-- pf. 1 .. ■> .. 
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Between Destroyers and Deliverers 


By Christopher Longuet-Higgins 


VRBGMAN UYSON : 

Disturbing the Universe 
i83np. Harper and Row. £6.95. 
0 06 337004 G __ 


ES3WT«SS£ TWSjjM t: ;s. Eii,u .. ^ S 

hut this is morally justified as it invited by the Dweitor I Lutu ^ dl i vllllv l(> Edward Teller otlie.? Or is • tie. mil verse imlli- 
is helping to win the war. A year pppenheimvr said s l in icd C l ot " . - v publish in For f/fii* >»* if not disturbed by the 

later I said. Unfortunately it here in the hope th-i »■ wu “ “ liffliirs an mil-and-nm iici.ilU mi the beholder ?. Ale there extra -ter les- 
see ms that our bombing is not produce another master pwee, and |e n a ncrmaiicm nuclear test trial civilizations, commanding the 


i <■ !,. r, cell r. i m e of -ill soits 1 wtiicli lie contributed nuiy have per- Is it .an illusion ,tn suppose that 

¥ s r%? n l,r t? e of iS'nZXri -» Ar-h^s, - ■? r; r,';iL: n V«Uh e J“” n ?i:i 


And indeed there will be time 
■ " Do 

Time to turn back und descend the 
1 “ stair, 

With a bald spot in the middle of 
my ban - . . . . 

De I dare , 

Disturb the universe ? 

« The fact is”, writes Freeman 
Dyson. “ that I am in some respects 
a peculiar scientist, just as Lewis 
Carroll was a Peculiar inalhe 
matician”. Indeed he is as hi. 
friends already know, and his 


really helping to win the war, hut 
at least 1 um morally justified in 

.i.„ r 


produce another masterpiece, and ne nil an cut nuclear test trial civilizations, cointnaiidiiig the 

all he did _ here was to work on lea at he casiLuaies resources of a star, pr even civili- 

37 ie CoekliiiM uriu. the wor>t ihiijB .. • ._ llllinnr . m1 rrtr | m ; C aL miliuuv. zetions which command the .re- 


any excuses. the »uw nuanium eiMi^Mmicfc 'ff"" R lheiL , is IU) mist,, king designed self-reprotlucing muchines, 

_ . . . For a few weeks Oppcnhennei s a ,im[ratinn for Mauhew Muse l- cnpuhlc of .supplying any material 

Driven froni one moral 'n^ 1 ” ffiS hnsilliiv m Ovsen's message is »ba«* ^ J, iUoiouUi who, largely single- need? ‘Could we improve our own 

rn another, Dyson fmds tlwt the j ute ; alll j then, quite suddenly, ufiei . ' , , dissundecl the ‘military icchnology, now or soon, so as to 
jKicts have endured similar agumes, v j 5 i t and a sciniiiur from Hans t ■ m „j v | n « prioi itV avoid fouling TSarth beyond repair ? 

h S nd.* l, was Betlie^well, I have no doubt ‘if UloBioil In everything ., we underlet., 


friends already know, ana ms. believed passionately in lhc commit- U)>00 | nt cd a long-term member of Dyson’s ambivalent attitude tu 
readers will qincRiy aiscove - M j st idt-al, and went heroically to the institute, and lives happily ever scientific politics until he reaches 
Dutiirbuifi the Umverse w *“** at . A 1 : his execution in 1914, after a mock a f ter . tliaL pan of the hook; which tles- 

thc sort of autobiography that : mignt tria | j n t ii e Bulgurinii village of- f ., ia ,._ r( - r _ , n cribes Dyson's consuming pussion 

be expected of n leadtog scleimst. Litakovo Dvsnil was profoundly The next E|»up « —the exploration oE the universe. 

u confident, niattei'-of-fact, blow-by- affected by his death, and by a appear includes Fmi«| f f ul .J!,% Many keen youngsters have gone 
blow success story. It is i a seiies ftmatica | Realism which ho could Sir George Dyson, ■ composer oE H e jnw sp3i;e rescori; |, but no. otic 
of glimpses into the life of a highly adm i iei even if he did not share- Ctuiferbun^ P| tef l, ' l fv t a ," d h jiirnaln else that I know of has designed 
glfttd and sensitive person, stiug- - t But sucll t j 10U ehts were soon Teller, the ! inventor of the hydi aiM j constructed, with a mini muni 

gting to reconcile his other-worldly ec iipscd by the destruction of Hlrn- bomb and the age t of technical assistance, ail cntiiely 

concerns with his obligations to a "gg* 1 3 “ n 5 3 d M ^return until many Oppenheimer’s ulmniue dowi fu 11. It kil „i of space rocket. Only a 

confused and pathetic humanity. t‘“. s after he fiahtinK Cam uTan Is a measure of. the moral d scomfort rf li#t of qu [ W extraordinary 

The actual events which he recoi- ^ ls after clie t,BlUins cai,,e 10 an which hns afflicted physicists since dedicalion w0 „i d have the temerity 

(Jets and the people he describes, e,ld - the war tlwt so many Bood friend- tQ eintarb . i lt his spare tune, ou 

though fascinating in themselves. The war over, and his inatlienia* ships should have broken uiidcr tn | development of a rocket to me 
aJc subordinated to his main theme tica i education complete. - Dyson strain, Teller's evidence dominated propelle d t0 the planets by a series 
—the gulf that divides aspiration g oes t0 Cornell as a graduate stu- the trial at which Oppenheimer wa ntom j c bomb explosions at u« 

from achievement, and the. shadow § em to sludy under Hans Bethe, found to be a security ^nsk ^ to the loai; It is R miracle ( that the ' Orioii 

,w,. fniio Ksiuippn the motion and nnp of rhe Plants of modern nhvsics. development of nuclear weapons. n ,. 0 ; ec » as they called it, actually 


nimuii c is green. . , .' Hiiinan tech- 
nology is gray, God’s technology 
is grocu. Army field manuals are 
gray, poeins are green. Wliy 
should we not simply say, gray is 
bad, green is gond, nnd find a 
quick path to salvation by em- 
bracing green technology and 
banning everything gray? 
Because to answer the world's 
material needs, technology lies to 
be not only beuutiful but ulso 
. chcup. 

Ru r who said grey technology wa; 
cheap ? 

Freeman Dyson has a snn George, 
who lives with his friends on the 


Deliverer, bm the Dellverer wiii in darv f , gures us Rldlurd Feynman, 
the end prevail. Marx aftei ms p d , V ard Teller and Robert Oppcn- 
death became D^verer to half Feynman is a stlld ent.of 

the world and Destroyer to the nnnenheimer • a youniz creative 
other half.” Some scientists acquire _ en j us w h D se Ideas about electro- 
reputations as deliverers °f d®jtroy- g ynan ,j cs BlB as baffling as they are 
ers, and we meet them later in linni .,.i in fl (IJt _ -u e and Dvson. nlivsi- 


s.i as Ionian . uuuuin^ yuuvi tuuH 

other people to uso ? Dyson w 
like to think that he can. 

Next we meet the sclioc 
prodigy swotting differential t 
tions while his lather is out c 
log ditches. His mother persu 
him of the dangers of one-sided 
and he joins hTs father tu the 
for one afternoon. " No angels ■ 
to waft me to heaven”, but 
seeds of & wider awareness had 
sown, Reflecting inter on die ha 
and injustices chat were drivln, 
world to war, Dyson fount 


ue* uj « . . ll0t WBJjed one .toi ; ne ■» n life bv quick anti decisive acupn ; 

most vJssole opponent. y J cn nvincod tliut human destiny lie* « Bv inv ; nB these two, George had 

mg theciimiib - - ■ > d out there, among the .stars, and I that niddc up for the one I failed to 

i,v a while enera- someone, some day, w gomg to get MV3 ». 

and distrust by He w ‘ nunde( i there. In the penultimate chapter, 

himself y more ^grievously than he Tbe sna g. of course, is tho painful Dyson takes up one of the oldest 
wounded Opbenlieimer. ... In vealities of here and now ; tite arma- themes of Natui al Theology - 

the end, each of them was lire- ments racei the spread of nuclear j conclude from the existence of 

vocablv committed to exercises of weB p 0 ns, the energy crisis and the tliese accidents of physics and 

the hiimun will in the polinca as ossib l e abuse of biological dis- aetroiiomy thaf the un verse is on 

well as the technical sphere. And {[overies. Dyson lias bo me thine unexpectedly hospitable place for 

so each of them in liis own way c }, a ii e ngUig to say about each ot Hvins creatures to niito tg 

came to grief. these subjects, as one who has been home in. Being a scientist, trained 

, HPrMnallv involved, botli scienrifi- hi the habits of tli ought and lan- 

an “-honest dlfrerent thopry being deveiopea oy Having, in due course, become an jUf.*® 11 ¥ uolltically. But he is gunge of the twentieth century 

ond tools for J^*f an Sc * 1wlll ? er ot . Harvard, and American citizen (the British Home c W ■ r ;j^ [rightciiing aboilt tho rather than the eighteenth, I do 

Dvson would * l i som ,? .tTieoretical proposals office would not recognize the legi- un \vhich a small group of not claim that the architecture of 

Dyson would de eai- her by S. Tpmonnga of ^ oi his chlldron), Dyson 1 c H 0U i d aSBembie an the universe proves the existence 

- an - Tokvn University. Inspirution came throws llimse if into the practical is one thing to of God. I claim only .that the 

and political affairs of jus now atomic b ' ^ Levant “ Secrets” arclutecturd of tho universe » 

motherland. He interests himself in [ ““iJl 0 * 1 , ,JL lUeraturc— as one of consistent witli the .hypothesis 

the design of fool-proof nuclear ie^ st udeits did, at his suggestion— that inlild plays an essential role 
actors, and becoinen a «■* i stuaeni a , out the m Its functionlug. • . „ 


ln.M nJl tl tlCeS d ;iy.‘ n # ", aam,Ked lo comi,any * which the participants had no con- f he Is cidldren. and with all those child- 

i thJSSSZ. by Th , c hc i,ffie Ro r; St TPSdS - *»“ S«r*- r T^‘?- lr .. tan< * 


inl “ th0 

'was undeniably a near miss. 

Then comes tire war, Bnd we find n .ii ■ h imi-. n . i. i—* . _i _i J. TZ L. . L ■_*.g S5Sag5S ; ~ ~ 

.Dwpn' at Bomber Command, doing- ' ■ . - • - : 

operational research on the bombing ^ tr» -rr 1 i-' . 

ot'Ggrman cities. People who scorn.,,; o-‘ 1C IIAW ■: 

tha-Ttnntgr mind 'Will relish . the, ' kjCli jVllU VY 1 vUgL 

chapter entitled "The CblWrortY 1 

Crusade” for, its merciless ;ex- wi, u does it always cqme as a surprise 

Pasures 'but Dyson cannot possibly realise there are people who dislike you, , 

^ w hen uncomplimen tewy word (tike slYabr bitch) . ,, 

are „ reserved tov . ^ repor t ed as used to describe you ? . 

"i- . , T They are fierca qgaipst &ou as hawks, iwdopablc—' 

' «ep V^TtoP.. ‘ an&oujlwavs imagined you were so lovable ! - 

.' L Sh^r. “untiuff ? thq P e S id °I h?d no • Of course the y may have got : yoij English • 

■ ' poraj position at all. ‘At . the . or they may hate you simply 

. leglhning of the .>var I believed .. . . !. ... or French or Amehcan ; thei e are mqn\) stereotypes. . 

• fiercely;, in the. 'brotherhood of ;! Instant hatred is vejy easy.. ■ . : 

: called myself , a. follower of Class can bring it on* perhaps, yoj.tr way of 

. f^ohMinfl was . morally opposed ■ . .. • w uAt vou things reflned ibey consider a twtthkc squeaking. 

to jkll violence, ,,Aftdr a year of , . :> v - ■!. ■ 3 ^ ■ ' ' • j 

• " : ^ ! retreated:; and said, Uqfoi- , . remember even murderers don't think ihey’re wicked. 

: ’ , v, ■ 

L, n* . ^ 

■ s^a, Unfortunately it seems that , So that might fomfort you, Let there be light J iJ 

bomijirtjt js necessary in prder to: • efad lo you’re not os nice ns yon migns oe . 

S the-wwv bnd so I am willr ■ 

to ga, to work for Bomber 
mind,. blit I am still opposed 
. j--’-- ?° bombing, cities ' indlacrlmm- 
. , After ! arrived .at Bomber , 

.vudimaud 1 Said, Unfortunately it 1 « 


nasty ramoacuvc nic«. udiere his^ieart really lles-wth 1,U 

The last section of .the book is c iuldren, ami wi«li all those' chiw- 
illed " Points Beyond”, ond takes rtM1 w i 10i if tho Destroyer can be 
ie reader far into rim future, Riid held in check, will ope day inherit 
ir into the realms of speculation, die enrili.nnd roach out their hands 

to tlto sky. : ' .’•• 

i A peculiar scientist — yes, but a 

■ — 1 "rjg no less-; fascinating human being, 

' . . p or a person of such astonishing 

. i intelligence' Freeman Dyson himself 
possesses mony of die qualities, of 
r . a child. An litiboutidcd nnaaihatioii, 

a penetrating vision, a readiness to 
Idolize his .heroes and, by contrast, 
to denigrate Ills own actions and' 

. , achievements. But ■ tins ..could 

<)• i enually.be said of" the’ poets* whom 

r - he quotes so effectively, and to 

> . . wiiom lie turns so often for illununo,- 

. tlon about the springs of human 
action., .Js. it possible that he has 
seen 1 his irtlnge reflected in;, some 
c i, lines which lie -does .not quota, 

5 " written by one of his favourite 

• . poets ? 

:. O hang the head; - . - • 

. . . . •• Impetuous child widi the trcnien- 

njueakmg. . • . . dous brain, 

. > . c - 0 weep, child; wetepj O weep away 

2 wicked. .; ^ , .... t^. e 5 la,n, ‘ 

any Lost'limodende ^whd' wished your 

d lover dead. 

Weep for the lives your .wishes 
• ’• • - ■■ . never led. 

9e--'.U • y. : .l . •• ' • - 

PqsI'A'gr "■ T^LANti* S3 : .A ouo^d 13s* 
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Anti-social Alf 


By Peter Keating 


CLARENCE nmiK : 

The Ifuriligau Nights 
3 mra due t ion by Benny Green 

1 7Hpp. Oxford University Press. 
Paperback. 1 1.9.1 
0 19 2812S6 4 


“ This is neither a novel, nor in 
any sense a work of imagination ", 
Cl.ireiue Konk wrote in his intru- 
it ’.i ci ion i-.» the first edition of The 
Hooligan <Vir»/jf s { 1 S99) : “ Wit. -.is v e r 
value or itncic&r the ful lowing chap- 
possess mil'll come from the fact 
that their hern has a real exist- 
ence”. There was nothin" new in 
*-i ji intur. tn present as ini.niu Iterated 
until the mem.iits nf a p.'ttv 

iiiniiiia!, Imr the tone of Tin* iiuuli- 
yon Kit\hrx, in precise sense of 
“sarioliigiejl ” or e\en “iimliropn- 
hv.ical ” placing, nntl the calm wav 
the author seeks lo disiance himself 
morally from the behaviour being 
ifcstribeil, fix it very firmly as a 
work of rlie KWfts. Also nf its time 
is llnok’s claim in In- nfEering: li ia 
leaders a “ plimogrnpli ” or a' con- 
temporary social phenomenon. 

The word ” linnlignn ” scents to 
have been cnhied in the mid or 
lute M'Jds, though its cx%ici deriva- 
tion is not clear. Some conicni- 
nnrurv reviewers nf The Hntdifiaii 
Nights refused to believe ihul the 
liaoliean existed outside literature, 
hut Honk certainly expects hi j read- 
ers to recognize the hooligan type 


and he is careful to point out that 
the word whs derived frum an Irish- 
man Putrid: Hooligan who was much 
admired in South London us a small 
thief, nr, as Hunk puts it, “ a good 
uuiii nil round Accurding to 
Rook's versinn nf the story, Patrick 
Hooligan kilkd a policeniHii, was 
seme need to life imprisonment mid 
dim! in gaol. Eric Parti idge takes 
Rnok ns a reliable source fas he 
tines oil a number of other slang 
words) though lie suggests that the 
Irish family name might have been 
Houlihan and he draws attention 
to Hnoiey ti e, Hon ley's gang) as an- 
other possibility. Pan ridge also 
notes hnu- swiftly the word .*• huoli- 
giill ”- hecunic colloquial, indicating 
someone v/lio is rough ur rowdy 
but lint neccssnrily criminal, the 
meaning usually given to the wind 
today. 

A fui Llier striking connection be- 
tween past nml present is provided 
hv rho drawing of a hooligan made 
l*v William Nicholson for the first 
edition of The Hooligan Nights 
which is reproduced as the cover 
of i Jus welcome paperback reprint. 
Probably influenced by Lonibroso's 
i lie or it 1 -* of criminal physiognomy. 
Nichols, oil's Iinnligan would need 
little adaptation to pass as a skin- 
head nr punk. Two years later, 
iv. i c it a lit. tlier iHnstrutOi-, Jasper 
Weird, made “a sketch from life ” 
io accompany nil article tut “ Hooli- 
gan ism ” by Arthur Morrison in the 
Pall Mall Magazine, lie rejected 
Ni r.li ok nn’s anthropoid model and 
portrayed the hooligan ns a weedy, 
cloth-cappei;!. street -corner lounger. 
Though totally different from each 
other, both interpretations reflect 


a characteristic mm -of-tiie-century 
fear that modern cit.v life was pro- 
ducing a race of sub-ivorkiiigclnss 
degenerates. 

Kook did not subscribe lo these 
no lions, though lie does describe 
the hooligan's facial type us “nearer 
the rat than the bull-dog”. Kook’s 
hooligan, Alf, is portrayed as a 
product cf the Board Schools : he is 
able to read mid write, lie is men- 
ially alert, and " thoroughly profi- 
cient in mental arithmetic ”. He 
is also shown to be physically fit, 
daring and cuuraaenus. Regular 
employment is available to him. but 
he sees no point in accepting it, 
preferring l lie life of the streets 
which is mere c veiling mid remuner- 
ative. fu much oF ihii Rook is 
obviously thawing on the long 
literary trud:.tion of Lhc street 
urchin, hut lie is ulsu carefully 
modifying Hint tradition to fit the 
changed social conditions of his 
own day. The same can be said 
of the stories and sketches that 
make tip The Hooligan Nights. 
Occasionally they are contrived nr 
slightly romanticized and read at 


one v'ltting they become repciiih-e. 
Yet the best of tliciu luvp a Inal, 
dry quality that eiulilcs tli-.m Mill 
to carry n convincing kind nf 
documcitfa ry a u i Ii o ri i.y . 

This is largely owing tn Rnnk’s 
perception that while tlio mt-iual 
Hn t | physical qualities possessed by 
the hooligan do not set him apart 
from the rest of society, his moral 
values are aggressive I v iimi-rockd : 
implicit in Rook's iipprmich is a 
criticism of a society chat allows mi 
acceptable outlet fur Alf’s very real 
capabilities. Alf is therefore qiiilo 
unlike bis nearest ficiiim.il cnnlt'in- 
poraries — Gi ss ins's Brnk Holiday 
rowdies in The Nether World i ill 
Morrison's Ja«n “rats” in A Child 
of the Java. Ha is muiivjicd b» a 
fierce pride in bis criminal skills, 
a determination to sunivo. mul the 
feeling that he cun expect untiring 
helpful or worth while from society. 
He has little sense of remursj, con- 
science, Fair play, or guilt and 
almost no concern for the victims 
of his sudden burxis nf violence. 
Discussing this aspect of the book 


in bis lively introduction P a 
l.rc m say: : “ I, wou |j . ?*■ «*■. 
imbecile not m \ K . repcUcd liS" 1 

‘‘L l !“' i M,n ‘. ,f business, ye ft} 
n fu , us m, sign Hint lie is short* 
nr angry.” And j, t "°f«l 
Rook*!! sustained „ hl0d 

Uci.icbiiieiil — " ti<n w . e |i c ««l 

m time,, ;:s Mr Green \JS^' 
that gives The Hooligan 
hist in; 1 , value. u, 

Very little is known 
( Ian. ace Ru.rl.'.s mm j|f e n^oui 
( ! ice it s.iys of him- “ h- a Benn ' 
«M iluisi- elu.dve i-esidems J? cgf 
. ri-et wli ;l survive only vicarious 
‘I "Unies ,.f other S 
•iiiv] lli.il i. i-:-. sreni to be riehi' 
Mr Given li.is gatliered togeffi 
v. .i.n btilu i nf nr in, i tiun is available 
hnm m , lHi , .ho,l memoirs, letter 
ii-.id uffui.il dociiniems. i0 that m 
. inemry with Gram 
lltchard-., being praised hv Bernard 
fc.li.tw, working ax a journalist 
my sfi- rimi. sly making nut his nli 
m IK'1.1 at the nuo of thiny-w 
and dying . n 1915, pussihlv/j, k 
conjectured, nf syphilis. ]f that 
nifnriRaiiiru docs nnt amount to , 
very much, it mute the less eddi I 
up w i.t? most complete binsrapL t 
c a l sktt-.lt of Clare n ce Rook m [ 
published. 


Back to square one 




By Peter Jay 


RAYMOND SMUM.YAN : 

The Chess Mysteries of Sherlock 
Itofmcs 

171pp. Hurchinsuu. £3.50. 

0 09 140531 9 


"One thing, though, tliut bothers 
me, _ Holmes: why oil earth should 
White have promoted to u bishop 
when he could have had another 
queen ? " 

“Watson”, Holmes very care- 
fully replied, " that 1 question be- 
longs to psychology and prob- 
ability, and certainly not to retro- 
grade analysis, which deals not 
with probabilities, but with abso- 
lute certainties; We never assume 
; that a player hits played leeff, but 
Only that he has played legally. 

• , - As I have told you many 
time* when one has eliminated 
1 the impossible, then whatever re- 
mains, however improbable-must 
be the truth” 

Despite the. lack o£ previous evl-- 
' S^HFSs ,*W!« might, Jiqye surmised 
that Holmes was a chessplayer with 
pen chant £qr this Kt tie-known 
pu 2 zle iii- chess-logic. 
TBrough vrhat diverting encounters 
Jft* l \ l }■*■■ Watson in its arts, how 
this skill helps him to locate buried 
lieasure and solve a double murder, 
gnd how Fiendishly difficult are the 
|he« puzzles composed bp Morjany, 

IJSSLW 10 di8po ,V er 111 Roymontf 

amnJiyairs unusually entertain Tub 
. narrative. 

■ Chess problems proper ("White 
•to piflv and - mate . in x moves *’) 
nlcnse by the unexpectedness of 'the. 
key-ntove. aad the subtly varied, dis- 
sutstnl ; mechanisms which operate 
S;jW» Black attempt at "defence 
luiiw’ By C0 »«rMt MrSmulipatSs 
are studies In deductive 
roaspnlngrj ona uos to ivqrk out how. 

rornmiml wild,, RP Wh « Position— br 
sometimes exactly urhat posittoiK- 

*• * , rT ^, c ^ solutions 
ton must be economical to bo-picas- 

J^ fhoir loglc is nattirally very 
°* otdlaary 

*Iwi- 03 r C ' Mhd. one uses' In 

*2?£ doa^ jiot apply. .: The 
-SSSLlBP!*' .Sam -Loyd, the 
! c een 1 ury A'nefican rprbb- 

leiAiyt Still. COtnnbsdr 'jnf '.nVi79l*a ah' 


lianccs the reader’s pleasure in his 
pursuit of solutions Lhat Mr Smul- 
lyan tins jiresentcd bis fifty puzzles 
in so elegantly literate a setting. 
The logical procedures involved in 
this chess-dcteaioii are indeed 
Ho lines ian, and it was a witty con- 
ception to have Holmes Instruct 
Watson, through Ins favoured 
Socratic method, in the basic logical 
methods which the reader needs to 
master. 

He docs so through a series of 
Incidents in chess clubs and country 
houses, where boards with remark- 
able positions are conveniently 
chanced upon to illustrate just the 
point Holmes whs hoping to impress 
.on the good doctor, game os ever to 
learn. All this is done in excellent 
spirit, and Jf the reader is still 
struggling to grasp the elementary 
by the end of the book— well, Wat- 
son would sympathize. 

, Mr Smullyan’s genial expertise in 
hauling the would-be solver strikes 
this one as Formidable. Blit let me 
put no one off: to enjoy his book 
and the puzzles, one needs no more 
than a basic general knowledge oE 
the game and perhaps a patient 
friend on who in to vent one's frus- 
t ration. A chess board is not neces- 
sary if one tacklea' the problems on 
one’s own : the diagrammed ' posi- 
tions are quite adequate. The solu- 
tiftns’ are often wickedly complex, 
but their exposition is fufl and clear, 
and their twists and turns highly 
.ingenious. Mr Smullyan plays fair 
with his readers, and has «omi good 
jokes at both Holmes’s and Watson's 
expense. Chess - playing Baker 
Wtt Irregulars should' welcome 
this addition to the apocrypha ; it 
is a sprightly’ per for ihance. 

. 0l ? e . cai .f rarely fault tie author's 

K asbche : ,* But what do you savto 
rst • a little lunch?” is -an 
uimol me si an turn of phrase: and I 
• doubt f that Watson— even after a 
' - . Inftchrrwould . have permitted 

himself to write ■ after a good 
lunch duo n complete accouiitLog of 
’ the rocenc case. •. . .**. But theso 
SJ-t,-*. / C A V stray Americanisms 
haidly spoil one s otijojtneiit. 

Only once do I presume to detect 
B chink, m Mr Sniullypn’s logic: 
Holmes’s insistence • that Mnrston 

.^3®fSWjBSS «SS5Ti 
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A drinking fountain from Combe in I 
Northumberland, c 1880, and a book- [ 
plate — two of the many illustrations in • 
Northumbcrhiiid and Durham : A Sochi !• 
and Political Miscellany bp Frimi t 
Graham (published bp the author, fi p 
Queen's Terrace, Newcastle upon Tyne. \ 
96pp. £6.75). The dolphin was on the f 
Trevelyan coat of arms ; the Victarua t 
painter Myles Uirket Foster was bom is * 
North Shields. 1. 


-flung boards 


By Patrick O’Connor 


DAVID HOLLOWAY i 

Playing the Empire 

The Acts of the Holloway Touring 

Theatre . Company. 

208pp. Harrap. £9.75. 

0 245 53443 1 

The title of David Holloway's book 
about his actor-manager father’s and 

S randfather’s adventures has a 
ouble meaning, for as well as play- 
' t “*■ Bmplros up and . down 
England they toured The Emnite. 

, starting In Australia and vovaging 
°Y®C Africa,, India and^ China. 
As , with many theatrical histories, 
Uje earliest years provide tlte most ‘ 
■- Interesting reading: the. makeshift 
and ,■ eccenti'lticies. of - struggle are 
more engaging than the later cota- 


■ .'J nil’.'.-i''. •■'•• j*. 


OYwIook; iflte.ftbviofe V'/t 


, -- ft ■ SII^ tniur bULd- 

ogues of success. Neither W. J. Hoi. 
loway who tverit to Australia ' as a 
boy of thirteen, nor h« Wife Kate 
who emigrated : with her first hus-. 
band (a .‘‘reirnttance, man” with 
alcohol problems) hud stage back- 
grounds. They both drifted Into die 

• theatre, he ; through amateur per- 
1 formanqes, she • Gy :a series . of 

• 2SS& meeii ne*^«ch. began 'after 
running away- -from - Hir Kuiband 

■ 4ft Jtljd bush \vilh .their -tivn ■ young 
: becohlt “sundown^ 

fO^ow^ .voors playing with, 
- stock cbfhpan f ^. of varying size, and 


J^Bhy flt Bbllgrat lp.1877. • 

Their erni-.V 


•J;. - .l'--' i- .•• ■ •* lii-'rC ,i". .. . ■ 1 . '• 
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children, so the accounts of some of 
tlto really rogue and vagabond-1 Iko 
activities, in 1870s thespian Aus- 
Ualia are first-hand. Indeed the 
tales have something of iho charm 
found in James Ivory’s Shakespeare 
Wallah , 

'The enterprise enjoyed the 
greatest success for many' seasons, 
i»i! ll S» ea 5 i,, S ly lavis b productions 

with W. J. H. as leading mh<h and 
wu H,,gh £ eiv Essie . leading 
- ■ it en ?he gave up the stage 
fpt . n / good match” ube elder 
HoMaways returned to Englaud, and 
a presumed retirement. Within a 
F M ., their money was lost in a 
bapk failure and. after a period with' 
S V. “em-y Irving’s company in 
which W. J.,H. scored a .triumph 
when he took aver the part^of Lear 
fimn Irving himself, they began a 
-programme of tours , as hectic as 
Thc r % e n UCh f d f Ssl S s o£ the day as 
Vn%'\ g u Un the £ nu and Qua 
v *t ? ■/ Wdsoii Banrstt. Ingamar 

Lov ? fl , a»d ^ Lord- 
I.V t to ■ Richelieu balanced the 

Shakespeare repertoire. 

„ 1 ?l cill,cr ri ° ts b* Johannesburg nor 
. plague m Cape- Town closetf the 
t J- Holloway retired 

ri'e Sf J& ^r beSnn t0 take on the, 
ro.e of entrepreneur. First ha 

SEPS.fi W 1- ' "4 th Edmund -Teaile 

Who told him when he hadttT time 

S-, 1 ®® 1 *? b.s lines, “That’s -all- right 

my boy, just: go on and - make a 

SrVihad Vi t d rt 0n H ,y - 'j. 11 ” 'WMv what’ 
n SSrnS?* 1 ? ^° ' bimselfi all. too 

asSies S h.luiiJJ 1 & audience, with- 
• bull-like roars and gentle 
, bleats from . which pot one ling ! 

. ttnote performance, projected with 

■SS 1 ST’ W V 1,PI lhe ^cfiSS: 

was tooled .< -iMore > years of tour- 

Vnme <? S55l'i , H. b ^ lw witl1 Matfleson 
- e ;P rear War and the 
c^intfe. . aHMfl^. . :i\y > . riqiure. ; of 




tlientre-gning so that gTuljc-tmtW* 
trait nos were no longer financially 
viable. Settling tu J«st in Lea®* 
John Holloway played Draco® « 
the Lyric Hammersmith' a«^ 
ti|o rare dlslinrtlon of appearing aj 
. Lafayette In Mussolini’s, play aoa>n 
Napoleon when it enjoyed a van 
. short run In 1932. The pad nolKg 
this play . received were 11 perhaps 
politically inspired ” ; it is ao am« 1 
mg* IF Improbable, Idea that d* 
Luce's drama might have had-sop 1 * 
merit. . 

Various familiar figures mast 
appearances, some of then) i] 1 r 
unexpected way. W. J- had Rl « 
unenviable task of giv?^ , . 
A mi strong the sack (he claimed J 
■ be tone-d^aJf . so how could l,e 
foreseen . her turning in to 
,.■ ■ Melba?'). Tlte book Is illustrot^ 

• with .many photographs-.. 
souvenirs, and Is graced with, pas 
headlines just like an . old^®* 
memoir, and.. with the , same- 
uberance one is familiar 
Edwardian audiors and 
** Terrible trouble at a roval visi 
" All the way -to CWna\"ggg 
Africa here we cihm' ' l S 

first.: bankruptcy next? , an jL,c 
forth. Casting*- in those' e ? r ! y 
:• was based on a rWd • a 

. belli g all abated to meptbers i m 
.company by' tradition rather I" 
because '.of any special ability. Tn H 
the' second laoy or “'^h^avy w“. n '^ r , 

1 who usually ployed gnnmW^ 
elwhys got the part Aud !wiis« 

, the “heavy mkn ” who otj? ^ 
was a villain, 'would piny Friar l 

-runes.- This custom, which iw ]} 

-,. same -un usual interprejJJonsj-. . 


’ HoUway 111 1936:10 Ln-cslt 1 - 

, Merniaid Club. In short a - 
.Ipfl slice of thefittical hisW^i? U-tb 
iug qs it does with so much lnt,lcJ . 
/undocumented m«efi.a4f v- :J 
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When the swinging had to stop 


By Step hen Koss 

CHRISTOPH KR BOOKKR t 

The Seventies 
Portrait of a Decade. 

■zjoiin. Allen Lane E7.S0. 

0 7139 1 329 0 

For Dotty Moore, the distraught 
and frequently disrobed heroine of 
Toni Stoppard’s Jumpers, things 
were never the same after that 
summer niglu (or day, but that is 
another Stoppard play) m 1969, 
when two American astronauts 
(what were their names?) emerged 
from their Apollo spaceship ami 
waded ethereally across a patch of 
lunar landscape. Once an incom- 
..arablc, magnetic entertainer , she 
now clutched frantically at her 
microphone, “ incomparable still, 
but also " unreliable neurotic. . 
What did ir all mean ? What did 
k all matter? (“What did matter 

mean?” Dotty’s husband, a pro- 
fessor of moral philosophy, might 
well have asked.) June , 
■* moon ", “ croon ”, " spoon \ 

"time”: the band played the 

familiar melody, but the lyrics no 


the band 


familiar melody, but tile lyrics no 
longer made sense. 

President -Nixon, soon to reveal . 
himself us u character out of 
Stoppard, hailed the moon-landing 
as the climax to the greatest week 
since the creation of the world . 

• Norman Mailer, “for all his out- 
sider's scepticism towards W Abr 
culture'”, said with Tlor bint) 
notable * restraint that it was “the 
greatest week since Christ was 
burn". Christopher Booker, like 
uoor Dotty Moore, simply “did .not 
know how to relate tn it at all 
The subsequent discovery bv a pro- 
fessor of geology that samples of 
. lunar rock, contained properties to 
be found oh . earth- only in Cheddar 
' and Gninien thaler , cheese . intensi- 

• fied his unease- Nevertheless, 

■ the televised spectacle oE Man on 

the-. Moon serves conveniently 

• enough' as g launching pud for his 

• survey of thfl ensuing decade. 

Mr Booker is no newcomer to the 
same of ricrddology ". In an earlier 
book, The Acop/nhacs, he zestfully 
charted the trends of the 1950s and 
60s. The Seventies, which could hove 
been entitled The Necrophiliacs, I s 
a different sort of exercise, perhaps 
more appropriate in form to the 
disjointed period at hand. A collec- 
tion of “ linked " and 'Overlapping 
" essays and profiles ", many o» 
which have enliven ad the pages of 
the Spectator mid other journals, 
it lia s been artfully assembled to 
" pick out the underlying themes 
which shaped our thoughts and our 
lives during those years -possibly 
even to indicate “ where we ore 
going next ", if Indeed anywhere,. To 
use one of the author's favourite 
words, the attempt is more then 
' a bit “ hubristic ". Booker does not 
shrink, from the obligation to tell 
us whut it is that “no one lit his 
right mind would "—or should— 
"deny", although lie Is rather more 
reticent about proposing alterna- 
tives. Talk of “check or chutxjM ", 
he has plenty of it. And, when he 
solemnly poses the question “What 
is existence ? ", he comes perilously 
dote to parodying Stoppard. 

And yet, Booker does have some- 
thing to. say, however perplexingly 
anti redundantly he skys it. Convey- 
ing nothing so much as an acutp 
sense of his own vexation, he-pung- 
ently captures the Angst of (he 
Seventies, by his reckoning “ the 
niost;: important decade . ' of tlio 
' wantieth century ”, at lonar so fgr. 

’ His tree ted-by our ^unending Hard 
? l( ?8 ; through, ; the ; quicksands of 
inflation", wB ihay have failed to 
notice that “ the wave of expecta- 
tion ’• - subsided* leaving.- tis ' maro- — 
oned on Malihew. Arnold’s “Dover 


side is to reveal iiuw few and, 
worse, iiow stationary they are. 

More cruelly, the i'nrmol also 
exposes stylistic weaknesses and 
structural defects: the number o£ 
times lie uses '* meaningful ” in hii 
utterly meaningless way ; his device 
of drawing inspiration— ostensibly — 
from a television interview ; and 
his tendency to discern " phases '' 

(or “ stages whether in the poli- 
tical leadership of Harold Wilson 
(five), the financial career of Jim 
Slater (three), ur the process of 
British entry into tile Common Mar- 
ket (three, but maybe four). Repeti- 
tion is a valuable weapon in the 
journalist's armoury, hut its point 
can lie blunted. We are told so 
often how Kenneth Chirk concluded 
his C/wffsetiflM series by patting n 
wooden figure by Henry Moore, Uiiit 
we may imagine the figure (1'ke the 
story) to have lost its varnish. 

There is also Mr Booker's pen- 
chant for literary and historical 
name-dropping. Jung and Freud are 
invoked at every turning. Along 
with innumerable references tn 
Chartres Cnrheclrnl -(which Is to him 
wlmt Wagner's R/'nj is to Bernard 
Levin), we find Sophocles. Plato. 
Shakespeare, Descartes. Bnl'/uc, und 
Gromsci (courtesy of a John Powles 
novel). H. G. Wells somehow helps 
to account for the- recent iiicl ,, *trinl 
troubles at New Printing House 
Square : Aldmia Huxley comments. 

1*v jmoi*'— l|nn Oil t*’ -1 n-*»l» , «nns (»f 

Milton Keynes : and Kierkegaard 
(no less !) sheds light mi rlie per- 
sonality nf Wilson. The- author’s 
confession that 

when I read of Nar-nleon en- 
throned at Erfurt in 181)8, givine 
audience lo the crowned heads of 
Europe, I alwnvs think of him 
as a kind of Soner [ David | Frost, 
sitting with all those celebrities 
at the centre of a kind of Super 
television chat show 
is not only odd. but also worthy of 
; inscription in “Pseuds Corner". At 
the same lime, it is terribly sell- 
revealing. Bnnkor may_ lie more a 
creature nf the Seventies than he 
would like to think. 

44 What on earth is. the nv.’u talk- 
ing about ? ” he ujks with feigned 
exasperation about Turn Wolfe, who 
had committed the solecism of re- 
ferring, oFf. the- cuff, in “ IniRo 
Jones's classicism ". As someone 
whoso own cuffs are slightly frayed. 
Banker recognizes that " it is pan 
of Wolfe's sleight-of-hand technique 
to rush the reader bn at such n 
breath-taking puce that one does not 
always notice the ' serious analysis 
(usually by sweeping analogy.), that 
he is trying to slip in along the 
way”. Precisely because lie writes 
with such empathy about Wolfe, 
who “ sets out to he something much 
mors ambitious than Just a casual 
' observer. of the passing show , one 
is tempted in Judge him by the 
same criteria. That, in a convoluted 
way, may he what he expects. It is 
certainly no less than -what he de- 
serves. 

According to Booker, “the. key 
to understanding Just what it ® 
that lias been happening tn us Nn 
in appreciating the peculiar nature 
and depth of that disillusionment 
wu have been heading Into 'through- 


the Seventies". Undermining bis 
own case that the Seventies stand 
as an historical entity, he secs 
fundamental changes occurring at 
different times in different spheres: 
somewhat earlier in philosophy 
(where he is on particularly weak 
ground) than in art or architect lire ; 
earlier in foreign affairs than in 
technology ; and relatively lmc in 
domestic politics, where Heath and 
Wilson (" those two typical * fantasy 
figures’ of the Sixties") held on 
until 1975-76, and Jeremy Thorpe 
“ departed ... at much the same 
time". (Booker is no stickler fur 
exactitude.) 

By the end of the Seventies, "a 
widespread and deep-seated reac- 
tion” had set in “to those bendy 
duvs of the Wilson government m 
the mid-Seventies, when It seemed 
that the trade unions and an ever- 
expanding bureaucracy were carry- 
iug all before them ”. The scientists, 
in the person of Professor David 
Ehrenfeid, perceived as much. Thu 
urban planners were forced to rea- 
lize it. The artists, playwrights, and 
composers were too exhausted tu re- 
sist. Even *' various left-wingers 
like Paul Johnson mid Lord Gcnrge- 
Brown (now, there’s an intellectua 1 
for you!) saw the poult. The elec- 
tion of Margaret Thatcher in May 
1979 “seemed to mark an appro- 
priate break with much of the kind 
of thinking which had dominated 
English life for twenty-five years ; . 
Twenty-five years? That si-tius 
.dubious on several counts., not l«o« 
as the definition of a decade. 

With those who do not share his 
bleak vision, Mr Booker will have 
no truck: Lord Clark, fondling Jus 
Moore statue; Arthur Koestler, a 
disillusioned fox, desperately lung- 
ing to become a hedgehog— but he 
simply cannot get rid of that rod, 
buslw tail ” *, Germaine Greer, 
whose feminism undervalues feiiiin- 
initv ■ Mr lohnson. who converted 
io ihe righi side for the wrung 
reasons; and StuurL Humpshhe, 

. who persists in the delusion (us 
parapnrused.h that “to revive oui 
culture we must revive our mis . 
In John Betjeman, whom Bookei 
first met as an. eleven-year-old, he 
■finds the ■ saving grace ot an 
“abysmal depression . Otherwise, 
iltete are uu “cultural ho.ues 
worthy of Booker prizes. 

The single exception is Alexander 
Solzhenitsyn, who rocelved lis 
Nobel Prize In 1970, and his expul- 
sion orders Erom Russja four years 
later. No longer “ besieged I by the 
engines of Western publicity as if 
he were a Jackie fceiincdy or a 
‘ Marilyn Monroe ", he is now holed 
un in- Vermont Booker is deeply 
impressed with Solzhenitsyns mes- 
sage, which he claims a measure of 
credit for helping to disseminate 
in this country. (Does that make 
him o cob in "the engines nf 
Western publicity"?) What appenls 
to him especially Is the Insistence 
“ that ultimately the whole human- 
ist, materialist view of man s exist- 
ence and purpose oil earth simply 
doos not work”. 

Leaving aside the question of its 
immediate relevance to the 197ns 
—for those forebodings were com- 
• monplace in the lS7Qs — it Is diffi- 


cult to comprehend the full signi- 
ficance oE Solzhenitsyn's criiiaue 
for Booker who, according to ms 
dustjacket, is nowadays holed up in 
Somerset. Sitting back in his easy 
chair, “ watching a Robert Kee TV 
film about life tn East Germany ”, 
he is able tn muse thnt a majority 
nf his compatriots would probably 
envy thut monotonous existence. 

Yer', visiting Czechoslovakia in 1978, 
lie was cheered to find “ little islands 
of warmth and good humour” that 
contrasted with "the perpetual 
state of disintegration " he had left 
behind in Britaiu. 11 Godfrey Winn 
I may sound like", he admits self- 
consciously. To the contrary. God- 
frey Winn would have known better. 

If money cannot buy happiness, 
even for “ the Arabs who flock in 
such numbers through the streets 
oF London these days ”, the best 
assurance is to have proper parental 
role-models. Here, Booker engages 
in an elaborate pseudo-blologlcal 
diagnosis, sometimes dignified as a 
“ psychological truth ", to demon- 
straie that the “inmost problems” 
or many of the decade s leading 
figures — Slater, Frost. Wilson, 

Th nr pc, John Stonehouse— “ can be 
traced hack to having a strong 
mother and a weak hither ". It 
was a disadvantage they shared 
with Napoleon and Groiiclio Marx, 
among others. Germaine Green; lias 
failed tu recognize the need for a 
reciprocity between “ masculine " 
and "feminine” functions; and 
Mrs Thatcher may he veering too 

far iii the male direction, stinting 
on “such Feminine o iialiti.es. as 
compassion and an intuitive insight 
in lo ilit deeper realities of the 
situutinn ". 

In fact, the only personality of 
the Seventies who seems to have 
struck the perfect balance was 1 
“King" lla^sl iii Richard Adams s 
Water ship Dotcn. who could “ die 
in peace, knowing that the union 
of ' masculine ’ and ‘ feminine ' has 
assured future generations of little 
rabbits to carry the- kingdom on 
into the future”, with the further 
promise thnt “ Bunnies cun (and 
iuif/J go to France”. What was 
Htizel's mother like? Or Solz- 
henitsyn's? Or Pope John-Paul 
II's? How is this theory to lie re- 
conciled with Booker's memorial 
tribute to Lord MoiiiHbntten, n 
•real man'"? (Incidentally, does 
he still read Private Rye, which lie 
used to edit?) 

It is to Kitty Muggcridse that 
Christopher Booker owes his quip 
that Duvid Frnst “ rose without 
truce". From Malcolm Mugger Idge, 
he derives his enthusiasm for Solz- 
henitsyn, and much else besides. As 
tiie hook progresses, and the decade 
with It. the author comes, to stiund 
more and more like St Mugg. ■ The 
knowledge that all is one, that love 
is all. and that life here on earth is 
truly n sacred adventure Is ills gos- 
pel.' More specifically, if no more 
practically, he bids us to go Back to 
the Greeks: not to Apolh. con- 
tain! iw tod by the lunacy of 1969, but 
to. the rules of Pvtliagoras, “ winch 
the modern world his tried com- i 
pletely to Ignore". What was Pytha- 
goras's mother like? At least no one 
could . accuse Apollo- of having a 

weak father. 


The downhill path 


By Kenneth O. Morgan 

DA^ nC ^ r ' nS: !s t.. -.. ,•• •.” /. ..dr-:.- 

Britain since 194’S :• a Political His- 
tory 

308pp. P-'n-v £11.95. 

0 510 00064 9 


oi,i Since 1945, a concise surveyrof 
British political history from 194* 
to the 3979 genera! election. Is a 


n)ent if i. not before, suddenly stop- 
ped, &n<j. the dream ran out". 

! " .Jmirnalisin, r iven when it is as 
reflective- add. . .stimulating as 
cooker's, ; ddas. not readily lend 
waeif. to: repackaging , between hard 
■covers. Road: , as’ thay tvet'e initially 
L. : Vfittetij oyb r Weekly intervals, those 
. pieces had the power to ; provoke 
i*S lhe - most 511 Hilary sense. Strjung 
• .together; with !an introductory 1 sec- 
, Mon to provide the spmblahce of 


/■" . Vyyi PWHSm^hdrftnepcs,^ wbeti they 
■■ . ^OPpOoF; ’Seriatim 1 . , Like' • the" ■ best 

*1) ^ \ ■ Q.f. v- Ti|s crpfk »ool«r 

• u ° irt ‘ ^ ‘ atabie’* of ‘hobbyhorses, 

' ! iTjlMBh 1 he ; Vrtioqrtife ■. dexti-ously ..aqd 
-• furiously, To -sfetf thpin "sldt by 


British university or college stud- 
ents of their country s.hlstary since 

bhe end of the Second World War 
have subsisted on a decidedly mea- 
ffiiw . diet, compared with, say, then 
• American or . French . epunterparts. 
Memoirs and biographies dominate 
the literature; there |s no synoptic 
work remotely comparable » Char_ 

. les Mowat’s study of the . yjjlj} 
.down , do 1940, and Low substantial 
monDmonHw later. In » PJtrlPd than 
Paul Addison’s quite brHUamvRofld 
- to 1946. • Even allow lug for tne 
[ . absurd delays in., making the oIB- 
cial records available tb-.tiie ln^* 
SSUJ (the , events of 1949 .were. 

» unveiW to^ ■ tf f breathle« PuWw' « s 
reCan tiy as • Jailuwy; aL ■ • WSIV 
. djaidfy -bf- - piftterioi remain? vpuzri- 
■ In tne absBLiea .6f- mo|“<; . eub- 

; ..stantial v\-prljs, David .’Elitids t Brit- - 


praiseworthy attempt to- fill . a mojoi 
gap. which deserves worm commen-. 

' . daSoii. , J?M . book starts. VyeU. tjnrti r «i 
'‘vigorous, and In ’Some' ways original, 
st-fidv of the 1945 general election. 
Churchill’s “gestapo" broadcast is 
deplored; tiie fact that tiie Conser- 
. vatives gained in the qnin-lhn poil>. 

' aftdr it was delivered is neglected. 
There- follows s' succinct and impar- 
tial- survey' of. .developments from 
the Attlee government down to Mac- 
millan’s final phase in the early 
1960s- . 

' Events- since 1963: are covered 
rather more sketchily with undue re- 
liance. fbr the WHsoi) years, on the 
6pinionated , tajpe-iecorded . remini- 
scences of Richard Crossman. The 
coverage of rite -minority Labour 
government' since 1974, and espact- 
ally. of tbe Callaglian premicrslnp,. 
is, inevitably perhaps, q brave effort . 
and > no more.- Titers ai'e sofne’thiO- 1 
. nish patches. The Labour Bpvpni- 

g ient of 1950-51 receives unduly 
rief treatment, : ...belag viewed. 

. largely iii terms-; of' thq Koreon 
War.- The Bevanitfis after -1951 are ' 
vvortli .more extended .- discussion.- . 
•EinaheloKpbllcy 1 is ; also treated -a: 


little variably, with Dalton's " cheap 
-money” period of 1945^17 ignored, 
and Barber’s disastrous /ears, at , the 
Treasury between 1970 and 1974 
given slight coverage. But in genoral 
;-tW' author’s:- account. i« rqmmikqbly 
•:Cbiiipi'6hetwlva* with ad^quste atten- 
tion given to overseas and colonial 
development, to events in .Northern 
Ireland, to social, institutional and 
legal change, and to such incidental 
diversions or our time as femilnsin. 
Celtic devolution and police compu- 
terisation. The . book, is enlivened 
' by sprightly vignettes of individual 
politicians ‘ from Morrison .to 
Thatcher. The broadly narrative 
approach' does not prevent the 
author providing trenchant discus- 
sions of Ms oWn on such issues os 
Galtskell’s attitude towards public 
Owhership or titd course of educa- 
ti ona 1 reform' (or non-rfeforui) siuce 
1964. The standard of accuracy is 
high:: turning Stafford Cuppa into 
a candidate lor the Labour party 
leadership in 1S35 is a rare blemUh. 
'-Here; theii,' is a readable, lucid wprk 
•which many ” itddehtS; aqd;. ' tncif 
teachers will find enormously, hoj p. , 
f if\ Surety,' dio ugh, the publishers 


{riiich many ” ittidefttS; aqd ' theif 
teachers will fhid enormously lioj p. . 
■ fid. Surely,' dio ugh, • the |>vbhshers 
ought to^ help thfe inflariort-rackod. 

. studeiiti’ hot ct* mention; his cruelly 
Victimized colltagile ffom ovefsensj 
b^ .prpvliHivg n. paperback yqrsibii ? 


Women Confined 

Towards a Sociology of 

Childbirth 

ANN OAKLEY 

‘a supeib study oi whzt It is l-ke 

to have a baby in Bhtain today 

aid to take part in tha obstacle 

rase made by our society of the 

Important transition lo mo'her- 

hood. 1 Sheila Kit zinger. New 

Society. 

Paper C4.50, case JTfP.OO 


Reflections on 
Economic Development 
and Social Change 

Edited by C. H. H. RAO and 

p. c. josm 

An Important collecbion of otigl- 
ral papers on problems of 
economic development and 
social change, with special 
reference to India. The d-'s- 
llnguifihed list pi can’ribuio:s 
includes : Jan Tinbergen. 

V. K. R V. R3o, Hans Snger, 
A. K. Dasgupta. Sir Alec Cairn- 
cross and Colin Clark. 

Case Cf9.50 


Committees in 
Legislatures 

JOHN D. LEES and 
MALCOLM SHAW 

Does the real work of a.fegisla- 
hire taka place in committee 7 
Thus is the first systematic 
attempt to examine the role of 
committees in legislatures cross- 
nationally. Adopting a common 
framework for analysis, the con- 
tributors provide detailed studies 
of the commiMee system in eight 
countries, The. editors then pro- 
vide a general perspective which 
draws together significant com- 
parisons end insights in the con- 
cluding chapter. 

Case C19.50 


Happiness 

ROBIN BARROW 

Happiness is regarded by tea- 
chars, students and the general 
public alike as being of great 
importance and particularly fn 
education. Here Is an attempt 
to sort out the sense from the 
nonsense talked about this 
elusive goal. Dr. Barrow brings 
together philosophical .- and 
emplrtofl work lh a comprahen- : 
slva review From Aristotle to the 
most recent altitudinal studies, 
and corislders whal needs. »o be 
done to -promote happiness. in 
schools. , 

Issues and Ideas la. Education 
Series 

. Case cio.00. paper £3.95 ■- 


The Sociology of . 
Welfare 

GRAHAM ROOM !■ 

* He hoe- writie>n ah account > 
of uhe develo.^irenl ot social 

f iollcy In Brlteln wKcti Is. 
n my view, essential readbg lor 
those who. would understand con- 
temporary social develoome-^ts 
and one whloh tn-terprats the 
social as well aa the economic 
division of Irbour and Hie soc’al 
as wall as the political relations : 
between . the stats ; acid tha 
individual.' From the foreword by 
A. H Halsav ^ 

Aspects of Social Policy Series 

Case £13.00. paper £4.95 ■" 
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The Marxist Social-Ueinncr.it if' ' move- 
ment, which vveiitunlly developed 
in hj Lomiminisiii as ive know it, pro- 
duced ip the latter half of the Inst 
century u mu ,ef remarkable 
wnnieii-^-Cl.iru Zctk'iii, Rosa Luxem- 
bmi; wicL Alexandra Kolliuuai. The 
l.jnsi nvp -ivt re burn within the con- 
fine!) oJi- the Rossinn umpire, hut 
only Knlhuiiii) was to devote her 
Ulf wholly to die Liiuse of Marxism 
in Russia anil, ns n result, in en<l 
ht'i d.i js full of veurs and honours. 

Willi her interest cun cent rated 
precNiimhautly on Marxist ideology, 
v> oh ii oil's lights, working-class wel- 
fare ami labour legislation, she was 
cwi.iinly born in the right country 
hi the right time. It tvius a time 
<>f lapid dove In pm t'iu in Russia of 
just ihisi: idlings. When Knllontai 
whs hum — in 1R72 — Russian imlus- 
tri.tli/..]i{itji whs on the verge of 
faking off in earnest, Inn its labour 
legislation was still primitive. in 
tlii- lH9(k things began to move 
iHpiiily and nt (lit: beginning of litis 
tcitini-jr I u w ^ for the protection oF 



/Wf. re n dr « Kollontai at seventeen, as a debutante in her first hull dress; 
(uiif in 1952, lieu months before her death: two illustrations from 
Cathy Porter's biography. 


la liftin' were greatly improved, trade 
unions were recognized and by 11112 
Russia could boast of a workers' 
in stir mire system which a Western 
analyst, Ruth Roosa, has character- 
ised as one which “ in its provisions 
f<n medical care went well beyond 
that offered in wily mher country ", 
Similarly with education. Ft was 
• time, particularly since the turn 
nf the 

experimentation 

spread of schools, nf a widening 
network of technical colleges, of new 
universities — stole, municipal and 
sn-cnlled * Peasant ,J on the Scan- 
dinavian model. One result was 'a 
rapid extension of literacy, well 
iilusiratid by the fact diet in terms 


Accenting to Ms Porter, Russian 
intellectuals "were drown to Marx” 
towards the latter half of the 1890s 
ami Kullnniiii was one of the first 
to join thot band of enthusiasts. 
This is nor strictly true except in 
the sense that the Russian Social- 
Democratic Parly whs founded at 
I lie end of the century and Koliomai 
was certpiniy one of its early mem- 


ivonien's liberation. It iv mi this 
that her true fame tests even 
though it was her fate to be mis- 
underslood by friend anil foe alike. 
Those Marxists who were not 
indifferent to die idea nf " femin- 
ism ’’ ("the Woman Question'*, die 
Russians culled it-), were actively 
hostile to it on the ground that iL 
split the working-cl it s* movement, 
which should coucuntiaie on the 
class struggle in the exclusion of all 
else. Koliomai, idiuiigh equally 
class-conscious, wan keen to inte- 
grate the two issues. She saw “ the 
Woman Question” nut as an inde- 
pendent factor, but as port of the 
whole social problem and. therefore, 
of (he class struggle as well. In 
this site differed radically from the 
"bourgeois” feminists and "women’s 
libbers” of her day and waged ,t 
bitter feud with them, all the more 
bitter since she was afraid of being 
confused with -them. The Russian 
feminist movement, which began in 
the 1860s, blossomed out with par- 
ticular vigour in the 1890s and 
1900s. Women's societies, political- 
parties, unions, etc, proliferated, 
aiming at an economic and political 
improvement in the status of women 
and insisting on the right oF women 
to vote in elections, a right rhey 
were successful in obtaining in Pin- 
land. For Kollontai, suffrage and 
political equality were merely the 
first steps, and though, she, too, 
founded a women's club, she was 
interested only in working-class 
women and insisted that their goal 
was not " women’s rights and privi- 
leges, but the freeing of the working 
class from the capitalist yoke”, 


social mobility in Imperial Russia 
that for all her father’s family 
status or, perhaps more exactly, 
pretensions, he did not hesitate to 
marry the daughter of a Finnish 
peasant (“serf ”, according to Ms 
Porter, though serfdom did not 
exist in Finland) with no harm to 
his career since he ended his life 

es a general, which, puce Ms _ ___ 

"cent uY- v uf ' educationoi bers ' BuT Russiiin interest in Marx Porter, was not an inherited rank, approved of by Vera Zasulich, "inf lu- 
iiatinn, of an enormous I,a * ■ f K . , hislor * R»<»lan Ko „ onlai . s owll mflrr j age at the en J aI In Social-Democratic circles 
- . -* - wi the first language into which ,wcntv-nne was tn a voune a . nd a revolutionary heroine ever 

Das hapitnl was translated in the “ ge ° f w?!raund to her s,nce * ra<iny years ^ efore , she had 

envl, 1870, immediately after it. fX°! Md .he could, had ihe « ■n.ri wo ui'rlcd 'h, chief of 

wished, have led a life of social ease, - — Peteieburg o-ty police and 
smoothed by her striking good 
looks. However, after five years, 
during which she taught at a 
workers' evening institute, sbo re- 
belled against her sheltered and. 

Site felt, uninspiring existence and, 
perhaps influenced by her lover, 
suddenly left her husband and child 
(and lover) to go to Switzerland 
to study economics. Though she 
came back to Russia after only' a 
very short stay abroad, she never 

. . - - , returned to her husband. Instead, , . 

scene the movement had laid fairly.- threw in her lot with the Social- It was an interesting venture 

deep rooty in the Russian 1 soil. Democratic Party and wrote books aH the same, though Ms Porter fails 
even if restricted, by and large, to. ; aJld articles qn education and on fn e * * — u - 


of bonks published (botli titles and 
copies), Russia, from occupying die 
•last plaofe among major countries,' 
moved to the head of the list within 
one generation immediately preced- 
• ing the First World War. This, 

obviously, had a very direct bearing „ , 

on the success of propaganda carried Hfluri&hed m the 1880s both inside 
on by Kollontai and others by means- Russia , ««d outside it, and by the 
of books; newspapers 'a rid pamphlets tin * e Kollontai appeared on the 


publication hi the original German. 
Tsarist censorship diu Hot prohibit 
its sale and distribution and it at 
once became the subject of lively 
discussion, arguments and reviews 
iu Russian periodicals. A genera- 
tion before- the foundation of the 
Russian Social- Democratic Party. 
Marxism could therefore boast of 
influential followers among Russian, 
economists; Russian Marxist groups ' 


ks. newspapers 'a rid pamphlets 
among those classes of tire papula- 
tion Miith It would otherwise nave 
been difficult to reach. In the 


However, in spite of initial suc- 
cess, her Society for Mutual Aid for 
Working Women was strongly dis- 


administration, and been acquitted 
at her trial by a sympathetic jury. 
(Ms Porter tells the story almost 
correctly— .except for the identity 
of the intended victim — on one page, 
but on retelling it on another, she 
makes It more dramatic if -less cor- 
rect by saying that Zasulich had 
** shot hjm dead at point-blank 
range ”,) ' Zasulich's disapproval on 
the ground of unnecessary dispersal 
of revolutionary effort was, of 
course, the usual Marxist one at the 


I 


sphere ol special interest to Kellon- 
iai— die . position and the rights of 
.-women in Russia, always somewhat 
in advance of Western Europe, at 


the- necessarily narrow circle .Of the position of the irking class 
intellectuals. But,. Mte most Russian \ a Finland, which was then in the 

I fr h i «x t ap aF raaiofmn Uiiruln’e 


movements of Ideas of die nfbrp 'throes of resisting Russia’s short- 

- _ ... „ extreme kind, it quickly assumed lived attempt to curtail its consri- 

. any reta in go far as property rights, the character; .. and • authority of tutional briviieges. Ms Porte*- is ber- 
; higher e<hication and ‘ professional Holy . Writ. ; animated by- a aplrit hqps a little unfair on Finland in 
opportuiuiy were concerned— .the «>f. total IhtuRrance which viewed- not -mentioning that within a few 
; achievements, if not 'ipecwculttr, ^very. Opponent, as a, deadly enemy years its resistance was crowned 
• werfe stiid enough. In fact, in one *0. he destroyed rather 'chan argued, with complete success and the res- 
, pert of . the ' Russinu empke-the- : Any ; cpntproitiiae-^-a d*rty ■ (oration (and even extension) of its 

SHin-m deceit dem Gfantf-Dubliy of woi’d to the'ears of most RuMlans-^ rights, while remaining a Russian 
Finland ymose Gtand Duke wa* the implied grad uohsm, and gradualism- Grand-Duchy. "Russia’s satellite” 
Emperor of Russia— women's suf- ahitperna suice it threatened to m s Porter calls it disdainfully, but 
< irwe was introduced in 1906 , ' make revokmon both supertluoaa, B bte is equally scathing about the 
earHer tfwn in any other country: and avoidable. ; Finns fighdng their War of Inde- 

Ic Is therefore puzzling,' at first, To take away from Russian Mar^- : pendence against Bol&Iievlk Russia 
t to read^athy /PortA-'j /frequent i3ih the hOrpe and vision of revolu- somewhat ja^er: to her they tyere 

Vscathinb references to all “ - - 

: meal ” n reforms 
*aod to.ndje her 
kmbti that diVy 
i :la(nH of t 


11541 ma a uj ici mils 

to mention it except as a somewhat 
vajgue plan which Kollontai had in 
nund. but did not put into effect. 
It illustrates the difficulties Kol- 
lontai had to contend with from 
all sides. ■ 

Her 1 more striking and . original 
contribution was her theory or 
theories of female libemtion which 
she developed mainly, but not 
entirely, in five books published in 
St Petersburg between 1909 and 
1913; all but one wore republished 
later, In one volume under the title 
of The New Morality. Taking . this 
together with her later writings, it 
can he said that the basic element 
in her vision of the future position 


Unn'Tpd'^dhttrV h thj* merely "White guards’- ; of womdn was independenco^ide 

s and irnot^vemetits . gede^an .^nOWn of improvement By the beginning of the century pLdence not mie^ io ^^rlal 
; agreement with KoV ;h.V /^far Theodore Dan, him- Kolfontai di^oyered her - P^oenc^ npr. mereiy^ in .material 


^^^ a 4 lh ^L v, ‘‘ ie fl ulte , £«rt e s«H « Pfothioent Marxist though . « tion as a public .speaker (worfi 
jn the ;]*n& of the tsars* that any refiigee frptn /Lenin's revoluuan r . closely «ith the Bolsheviks at thi- 
attempt to * libera Ibe*’ tjiarism” was to empty it nf hs soil). A the 

'M>r%esrive ' These words fit Kollontai to per- • PfApsgand iht of 

-isaieu .■ ;as was Section. She wqs totally in agree' 

Ifi , K^il n 4 * l0ur 8 e ^j3 democracies mont with Lenin about the need for*: 
h * * *. W|t8 sbuply hot a a revolution, since without it she-' 


and- financial terms, but iti terms 
“hh“ 

tiqns to children, marriage commit- 


too of family involvement, oblige- 
uldren, marriage commit- 
ments snd sexual rqlatiops. Mono- 


gumy Shu considered, was 
by t lie cupititlisi .h.n.rgeojswSS 

WHS merely an.Uhei aspect of. .S' 1 
hh it tide to pnvjile mvnershin T 
would he abolished in ihe feJj 
in-olet.ii- mn state in which ffi 
spini of possessiveness WOu V! 
simplv fade away. I„ her own C 
slie ihouglir, women’s erotic nSJ’ 
were either »i is understood nr 

ignored. They were certainly „° 0 
respected. In the marriage ! 
partnership of the future boih 
partners would lecognize -=jh 
other’s sexual urges and renuir* 
meiits on ai: equal basis, and the 
male pun tier would imi binder the 
development of the woman’s p(irson 
silty in all tiidiieis, sexual and 
oilier, as was usual in cupiulut 
society. Hu imist cease trying ai 
men always tended to try, io deper- 
sonalize his female partner and 
must realize that no partnership 
could be satisfactory unless the 
woman was n totally independent 
companion. Once h ‘ marriage had 
ceased to satisfy these criteria it 
should be dissolved and no difficul- 
ties put in the wuy of divorce. 

The woman’s ol»l ism ion to her 
children should cease after the 
period of breast-feeding. There- 
after the children would become the 
responsibility uf society. For 
society, provided it was proletarian 
society, could represent nothing but 
good : it was more obvious to Kol- 
lontai then than it is to us now 
that society must necessarily have 
the happiness of its members at 
heart. 

It is Kollontai's attitude tp sex 
more even than that io (marriage 
and divorce which lias proved 
controversial and has gained her 
almost universal opprobrium, B; 
the enemies of the regime her views 
were taken to represent 11 the Bol-. 
slievik attitude” and wild stories 
were circulated about the 11 nation- 
alization of women”. In the Soviet 
Union her views were considered 
typical of degenerate capitalist 
society with its innaie disrespect, io 
it was said, for female chastity, md 
the institution of marriage md the 
family. Lenin, after his assumption 
of power, accused Kollontai of de- 
bauching Soviet youth by warning 
to reduce “ t'he satisfaction of sexual 
desires, of love ” to something is 
"unimportant as drinking a glw 
of water”. 

The Revolution did not bring with 
it the transformation nf society sod 
of the relationship between the 
sexes which KoHontai wanted and 
perhaps expected. It must,, in this 
■ sense, have been a disappointnwflj 
to her. However, her ■ outward 
success in other directions was mo 
slderaiMe. Immediately after the Iw 
of Kerensky's government end jjj® 
seizure of power by Lenin. *« 
became Commissar ^ of WeMare, suc- 
ceeding die previous m»n«wri 
Sophie Panina. Lucky to 
retribution for her part in 2™ 
Workers’ Opposition at the 
liing of the 1920s, other (»■,* 
threatened, tout never reetaed «*■ 
pulsion, from the parly, *( 
appointed member mid, then— J* 
1923 — head of the Soviet Trade 
Delegation to Norway, the >»» 
woman ever to have received e*” 
an appointment, and • ^pen 4 
twenty years as Soviet amb-rtsaQ" 
in Scandinavian countries, site 
tired In 1945 and died an rlie Sovtei 
Uiiion seven years later.. 

Ms Porter has taken 
to re create the social and 
scene which- served as a bacwj'j" 
to KoUontei’s origins and acllriB^ 
' Unfortunately her errors « 
orb so numerous and so s4sr 3lf. 

and her inconsistencies so pe*P\r 
in* that the picture wtoch emwv 
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By Anthony Burgess 

Jack Payne’s BBC orcHestm played 
nearly every day about .1.15, cuiueiu- 
porary serious music of Stravinsky’s 
kind never got iiitu such pro- 
grammes. Stravinsky’s mixed-up 
reminiscence is. perhaps, sign it i- 
cant. He wanted general accep- 
tance, and, like Joyce, he was 
fuscinntcd by the popular and 
even banal tniidi L'llistoire _ un 
Soidat). In Pvlroufhka there is a 
banal cornet solo neemn pruned by 
bassoon arpeggios. These Iruicr dis- 
obev the rules or liarnmmc decency 
bv having the A of die dominant 
chord on F repented. The Genii nil 
the scort? silently cor* 


•mmhmvwnm 


specific gravity ” is nut of all 
proportion to their size, resides m 
our awareness of the composer's 
awareness that tonality still exists. 
And Stravinsky’s cherishing of his 
tone-rows as objects almost as tan- 
gible as new-laid eggs showed that 
die whole sensorium was still en- 
gaged; while seembd to the super- 
ficial ear u cerebral lisxuge was, 
and is, a solid object, a new addi- 
tion tu die physical universe which 
has to be judged not as " expres- 
sion ” but as creation. 

Aliy artist’s importance can be 
gauged by the extent to which lie 
modifies a world not much cun- 


• A selection of f 


©January and February 
titles from 




i; c . ra vinsky’s last two works— j n L'Histoirc du Soldut. Puzzled high bassoon solo of Le Sucre 

! : Kiwiiiem CuMticl« and The Owl «k* listeners, and even great nius i cal ( w hich Eliot seems to have had in 

.i* Pussn-L’et. Publication of this experts, found wrong notes in an hig w | !en invokin.; his own 

'iiidisnensable study coincided wtn >,i s works up to the atnna! phase B „ r i llg )_i s co be conscious ot 

du.' Stravinsky Festival of October (where, the unkind say, eveiy note prehistory. Le Sucre can be 

.vi lO?q. when the Lon- ; c ivmnsl. « H nnmitar " work ill 


Snc . vembe? J979, when the Loa 
dnn Symphony Orchestra and the 
Inn Sillfoiui 


is wrong). 

diiii Symphony Orchestra and nne Ernest Ansermet, tor instance. rhat thc untrQ i ne( j philistine car 
[ mid nii Sinfonletta played the entire The end of the Sonet us in the Mass acctJ „ ts | t os a just accompaniment 
canon, including some brief com- w hich he first performed is a chord tQ a c ( neilia tic presentation of pro- 
mwitions . not previously heard, it A major into which a G and U history. If Disney had not wanted 
• .v nnhli' iribute to a greet been inserted. Alisermet said: ■ r ni . b; s Fantasia (he paid 


for instance. 


regarded as a "popular” work in 
that the untrained philistine 




was a noble tribute to a greet have been inserted. Alisermet said: 
musician probably the greatest oE ^ This forms an agglomeration oE 

our century. Thc noblest tributes n otes which the ear cannot take in pointed out that he strictly didn’ 
are still to conie. 1982 brings his and which is liter ally cacophonous. nave to pay anything, since Lc Sacr 

first centenary, If a logical justification is required j iad been published in Russia, henc 


diet work for his FotiMsifl (he paid 
Stravinsky $5,000 but shrewdly 
olnted out that he strictly didn’t 

u 


first centenary. it a logical jusmitanui. had been published in Russia, henco 

, i I,,.;.... h u P centenary for these two intruders, then we can outs id e the copyright covenant), its 

It also “ lovee It is not find it ih what comes immediately cona .|it| eS would still have found 

ot the birth of Jam s J y ■ before, but Anaermet said that wns h ■ into the “atmospheric" 

porlmps. over-fancjful to fee Mtme ^ „ ar ha d to be ^ r eS of films. The works that 

dung cognate tn their lespeaive sfltirfie{ , StrRvins ky-s tests for any came after— neo-classical and neo- 


»ikT.»f^ «A modern art Both satistiefl. Stravinsky s. ■ ■ came a f te r— neo-classical anu neo- 

contnbutions to “i c- chord or progression were, ill if act, ^ ebei . n ian— disappointed lovers, of 

be ? a n «'tli a scin nl 1 an t post-io man_ riwayg „ urill> The ear lS sa t.stied Diagllilev brt]lels and are still, 

the rhvSims o\ if it takes the chord as an antici- for r ii e most part, accepted uneasily 

J limekilns Wak )_ ,, pation of a change to the key ofD, concertgoers who like to hear 

which Ansermet’s ear was unwilling • t u: c L brown sound and have their 
T«. matt Ka linirl rhRjr O II P Ol f - - J U..i- .. cnefair 


ticisai, admitted 
Finrtegiins Wake) me ruwji.iis 
popular song, time-travelled (a 
term used only derisively m Con- 
stant Lambert’s Music 
explored a new lanrimge widiout 
eniirely abandoning r’-.' perspec- 
tives of the old. Tc« -ally they 
were without peer. TIi? ends or 
huih were in'their beginnings. 
father (" with his hroad nnd hairy 
face lo lreiapd a disgrace") dom- 
inates Flmtegnns VV«ke i and looks 
tiii-uugli h gluss on the first page of 
A Portrait. The open In* of The 
Firebird — A flat F flat E flat D 
natural- F natural G natural— recurs 
a-; thc first hexachord of the series 
in the 1959 Epitaphiutn, Stravinsky 
was a literary musician, Joyce a 
musical litterateur. They never 
knew each other, despite having 
Paris and Georges Ambeil in 
common. 


miii.il . , , 

to do. It may be said that one ol 
Stravinsky’s aims in art was to open 
up ears to an acceptance of a new 
beauty of sonority, but new beauty 
always appears first as ugliness. IF 
some composers ( perhaps Schoen- 
berg was one; Busoni was probably 
another) are best appreciated an the 
written score, Stravinsky's work was 
always intensely physical. We re- 
member what he said about Bach s 
instrumentation ; “you can smell 
tiie resin on his strings and taste 
the reed on his oboe **. 


emotions engaged. But a surEeit of 
romanticism and even impression ism 
leads rn a desire for musical space 
and light, and that is where the 
post-Diaghilev Stravinsky comes in. 

Last summer, here in Monte Carlo 
(an appropriate place in which tu 
d'iscuss at least the earlier 
Stravinsky), we put on our evening 
clothe* in great heat and climbed 
the hill to the Palais Princier to 
hear the final symphony concert of 
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the season. The works played were 

=■% X r&X “sue: tn X 

August evening, sour oboes mixing 


Le Sacre du Prmtanws, to the hor- 
ror of so many nf tlie Paris first- 
nighters of 1913. Stravinsky know 
the feel of Instruments, could asso- 
ciate «he sound with what the fingers 


with horns like an Exeter stew. At 
supper afterwards, Frank' Sinatra, 
whose ear is not to be despised, said 




The first . part; of White’s book riate ^ ie sauilt i vfltn wmutne T inti«a rLflTi "iUd'S* twoner- 

For .a ctasei'-look at him we WF* 
to go- to. Crftfi’s volumes of ct»R- 
versadon, where the articulacy is. 

However, daunting and niot really 
credible. We await the large syn- 
thesis -of a biography which shall 
exhibit the --talents or an Elhnonn. 

But White's Register is remarkable. 

Prom it we ldnrn that the. opwiic'S otravuiB , B .y , -. . 

folk-theme of die • ."-Princesses.” 'hei-inonlos better than anyone : wit 
seeddu of The Firebird became, in naaj the fleitrissaze near the open 

IQiK u ...IM. hi, a uvirrls. 'T’l.-. til * where finECf! 


anu/or tips . ' w ***»- 

records his words about the playing 
of Shorty Rogers, a West Coast jaa 
trumpeter: “ H us patterns are m- 
atrumental : liodf- 1 valve effects with 
lip glissandos, intervals and runs 
that derive Enwn the fingers, trills 
on one note, for example, G to G on 
- — .... — , -- - a B Hat instrument (betweeii open 

Register Is remarkable. Bll d first and third fingers) . etc. 
ldnrn that the. opmiing stravdnfiky knew the posMbiWies ot 
of die - . "Princesses." 'herinonUss bettor than anyone: wit- 


LIIUL 9 UUMIU liuru imu 

lug of a little late Stravinsky. Air, 
light, ?pace, wit, immense intel- 
ligence, brevity — the ■ properties : of 
Mediterranean art. The success of 
the 1979 festival indicates that these 
aspects- of. Stravinsky are at last 
being appreciated. By 1982 thc unity 
of Stravinsky's oeuure may hi lost 
be understood. 

Building a Li bran), a Listener’* 
Guide, to Record Collecting , edited 
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tfnlinicvjie.nl In nulacrSllc Rus- , would iovd' no il'cfinite* 


1 f • ; ^othefs an«ci- Daughters .. 

/, The\) perpetuate themselves : ’ 

.. otie ,cQines out of the other • L . , .* 

. ‘ tike- a set of Russian dolls. •« •'** 

'*;•:* '•".••'I. • I,.' ' 7 . 

» ... • -.< Each is programmed io pass on 

’ 1 . % e l Methods to the daughter r .- . 

^ . ' mno inUurn.becdtoAs a mother. / ( ' 

: Icahlio'xiy; aiid.get i 

: ;-. : v 



-* •*»*= “--—-i v- ness the fleitrissage near w opm Gu i de , t0 Record Collecting , edited 

1946, a slow foxtrot with die words j, t g 0 f The- firebird, where lingers . , h Lade (157pp. Oxford Um- 

• . . wdrtfli toy heart? and a fourth abqve that) aaid ^, moar jso n , D f the available record- 

Tv» Itoqy .we 'iieard at die time 




: whole 1 ouuk : «w iw*», — 

i. was obvdously lmpossiblOo ^i^^ 

•kpovyledge ^thd t ducay ^tri Mvln« 

‘ erstne Russia where every 
tbought was Stifled 1 ”, and ^L na 
1 votee her ehtdre book to descriw; 


She was. '4 
her -ivay of 
promoted Xpvb* 1 
i . fupdainentally . 



newspapers and o* She 

books^ furthering b'er. 

'|may, ‘of dotfrte, fa6 of 
that I Mdnrist ' and Jm 

..'•theories bad nothing to wjg/ 

. pcession she -giiies. 


i- V. V':-' J:- : J. 1 : •• ■ :• •.'. 


S dxColleat 'Solshe difc '.WlMja 
■ only good bdograpliy of; 

; V.r4«w writ*?* 

■:^b listed- too .late 
r'to hay^ been 
-tndght have Aayed bet 
1 paRfaU 1 :, and ihown . nf®-. 

Orifice .deteJJ fa • • cJarity, 
haj^hg.ihe leofith otf ilie toof^ V 
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In the dry season of age 


Playing charades 


By Pelcr Lewis 

PAUL BA1L1SY : 

Old Soldiers 

J20pp. Jmiiif h.ui Cape. L4.0S. 
0 224 01783 7 


When Pun I liuiley pu L>] isliL-d his 
first mivel, .-li the Jerusalem (1967), 
ur l hr height of the Swinging Sixties, 
*iii_v yiiutig writer working in whui 
was considered m he tile passe ro li- 
ven r ion of *' reulisin" i-mild count 
liiin»qlf fnrMimiie in receive much 
Hcclxim. The '* deal It nf the novel " 
issue was retta'iitng the point at 
which under lakers were being Mint- 
ni uued -, tile Circes (if the thcati e 
were lilltii'ing liiviiiry talent with ilia 
illusion nf si Second Elizabethan 
Age; and ptii-trv was enjoying ii 
coluvtil vogue. Who needed enliven- 
tin iki I fiction ? Yet despite the cl inl- 
ine of the times, Bailey's singularly 
nn modish novel was appreciated for 
tit e extraordinary debut it was. This 
response probably owed something 
tn the surprise at finding .i first 
novel by u young man in his twenties 
lilxiii I old age ; yet llailey's achieve- 
ment did not, of course, lie in writ- 
ing .'bout the problems of old peo- 
ple, liut in doing «j wldi sucli sensi- 
tivity timl sympathy while remain- 
ing uiisenti mentally objective. 

In Old Sohliers, his fifth Hovel 
and his most completely satisfying 
Due since At f/n> •Jerusalem, Dailey 
returns to the subject nf aid age 
' and cun cent rates on two sharply 
coi.iretting men im their seventies, 
limit with unforgettable memories 
of the First World War. The re- 
tired banker. Victor Marker, and 
rhe bizarre chameleon, Eric Talbot, 
whose reel identity is revealed only 
at the end, are old soldiers in the 
metaphorical sense, too. Although 
. beneath their superbly muimalned 
facades both arc essentially vulner- 
able and 'fragile. Dailey's twn-word 
title manages. to be both ambiguous 
and ironic. 

'the narrative turns on the -chance 
encounter of the two old men in 
St Paul's Cathedral. .The respect- 
alt hs, • conventional, superficially 
dry-as-dust Victor, whose much 
younger wife has recently died, re- 
turns tn Loudon after more than 
fifty years ip Newcastle so as to 
escape from an almost unendurable 
loneliness and numerous associations 
of past contentment. Even ‘ the 
hated London of his childhood 
seems preferable, tn.lhe city where 
ar the age of forty be unexpectedly 
found Itpppincss with a woman he 
loved but did not uxpect to love 
him. .The man he meets in London 
has been running away from reality 
for much longer — since the First 
World. War in fact — and has . con- 
cealed'. his self behind, three dif- 
ferent personas ; the military .map, 
the tramp, the bohemian poet/ • 

Jin. many' ways the t^ro men. are- 
opposUes and do not oven like bach 


the tjtarecr, guarded Victor Buds 
himsntf , talking Freejy about his life, 
marri^ffe and gilof tn. be does, 


marriage and giiof tn. a-^iiaa be dnoa 
tint tHisi at n!l,vwliite. 'Ertf? fih£tiy 
Vore-Vhk true sell and, his long- 


hur r wt secret it* Vicmr; thhs llbem- 
Ine Mm«elf from his past'and 1 front 
hi a iqrisks : having done so., He tan-, 
not continue ' living, since he hasi 
cfffcc-ivolv murdered. Ms three fab- 
jrlr ■'<«d ;«tlve%! ratid ’ Jllqa j^is ;fcrtier. 
neforg , .him t he commits suicide, 
Thc>-^ W«Omethlng of Conrad's Lord 
..lint' i*i Hrlc, a man who has a'- roman- 


nil JWbwqMkit 
an Hfwpipt tiihlda fiWj'm* 

bf Fife- I*. pot Mit"i 

‘boiphv^l, lift'd, than mil# 


n i her ilitm Cl hi is** and Septimus, 
lull fur much of the novel Bailey 
.shows ill cm iiport, iioi together, 
and he therefore imerwenves two 
iiiiiTUlive strands between their 
in j t in 3 meeting hi the opening mid 
their second proper encounter two 
thirds of (lie way through the hook, 
tine sininci follows Eric’s life with 
its rndicu] transform;: t ions uud its 
revelations of three totally different 
life-styles strangely cniluidicd in this 
nut! limn. The other sir mul follows 
Victor through u chain of memories 
di earns, >it{?htni tires nod dashed 
hopes us he wanders : n London, re- 
visiting places tissue iared ivirli hit 
childhood. 

Like several of Bailey's novel*. 
Old Soldiers k chiij-itct erized hy ex- 
treme compression in jri attempt to 
produce great poetic intensity. In 
bis second novel, Tresimsses (1970), 
Dui ley employed mi ccoiioiiiiciit tech- 
nique of liucrciii men io logo tvs to pre- 
sent his inn in cli it meters, while in 
hi* third, .4 Hist uni Likeness ( 1973). 
lie wits even more sparing of words, 
aiming ut a hyper conct-iH ration of 
linguistic effect. 

After the relatively expansive 
fourth novel, Peter Smart's Con- 
fessions (1977), Old Soldiers marks 
n return in the brevity and inwig is- 
lic density of A Distant Likeness, 
hut will tout the sense of strain mid 
Dvcrpurlficntinii which somewhat 
marred that highly uiiilijiious novel. 
Ohl Soldiers tnii.v nut he aspiring 
xu high, but it is more consistently 
successful. On the first page, far ex- 
ample, Bailey succinctly con miun I- 
cates ■ great deni of ' information 
about Victor, including nil important 
flashback, as well us transporting 
him ft-am a train arriving at King's 
Cross to his London hotel. Matty 
novelists would need a chapter, not 
a page, to accomplish so much. And 
several chapters could have 're- 
placed the space between the penul- 
timate sentence and the final one 
abruptly announcing Victor’s death. 
Bailey's bold leap is, however, 
absolutely right mid absolutely 
chilling. He Is die least prosy of 
prose writers, und far all- his avoid- 
ance of obvdous poetic effects lie is 
. one of the most genuinely poetic of 
our novelists. 

Bailey's writing is mai-kad hy 
elision, producing tin effect that con 
resemble collage hut without the 
randomness usually associated with 
the technique. The control is- evident 
in the way in which every detail, 
even the seemingly inconsequential 
one. is made to count, often pre- 
paring fur further instances. that 
add-up to. a pattern of significance. 
The -hare ihut Victor remembers 
6 eetng on a train journey in 1922 
a nd that “ caused his heart to leap '* 
f first page) registers immediately, 
und eventually develops into, a 
symbol of vitality- end possibility 
(the later, jokes about Itdere r6ti 
come, as no surprise >. The television 
newsreel, of a bomb, blast in . Belfast 
causing death and .mutilation, is 
■ again carefully placed, since it intro- 
duce; a different pattern of imagery 
relating ..to -war and destruction, 
focused on the death at the Bat Be 
■of the Somme of Victor’s only cjoaa 
mend. Arad . the images of figure* 
on u medieval tomb, of the cemetery 
visited by Victor, and of an .brn 
,C«ttaiplng % ashes, .all.- qptuiect with 
tMntj o£ death, established in 
the first paragraph and culminating 
•.-ill' the-’ bleak' final sentence, Bailey 
(maxes even mop extensive use than 
hi. Peter Sjnw't Confessions of 
repeated' ftror*. and phrases, whlfcH 
, loaded with 

” is linked with 
VUtor ; .whether the cognac gliiss. 
m warmed or umvanned becomes 
significant ; and the word* '* gloriOils 
future ’■ on the last page .rate 
Ofthceiatly ironic in the light'.*? 


day of Existent in Jisni. Bailey once - 
said of ConiHil ili«u no b nnvelisi D v Vinffirl 1 
depicts so well file essential isolu- u * vli.llFll< 
linn nf huiitun beings, the way in ■ ' ■ ■ • 

which we all live ulone and die _ 

■done : and thin is what Butley also *" rKlltH * 
excels in. lie exposes the vulncr- On the Edge 
nbie core at the heart of all ilidi- i 7 g lip . Chatr 

vi dim Is. tlie strategics by which 0 7 q»j ■» 430 s 

people try to disguise their vulner- _7 

ability und to protect iheinxelves " 

from tile daily assault of reality, in- These stories 
eluding the inevitability nf deuth, who seurfis 

Ammig the reasons why Biiilev vei T 

writes about old people, und writes , “ f °c ph 

about them so well, is that he , Vl , 1 

recognizes how especially exposed , ] ljl . 1 
they ure u-nd huw they cannot take whelming: a 
refuge in a fantasy world nearly awkward liml 
so easily us Bie young. Eric is such J | 18s /}* . V,00 J 
an extraordinary creation because described obi 
he is an old matt still trapped in ™. e 1 

the fantasy he established for ,, T h e f, sg . 
himself when young. Yet if Bailey downrly 1111 
peels away the deceptions und self- the niarriea < 
deceptions, the masks and pre- with. Yet mi 
icuces. by which his characters . ,ei ’ fending 
live, he does so with enormous j" °* having 
sympathy for tiheir predicament. , use I s as 1 
Compassion ” is an ettaily siiokeu *‘ 3 temitg to 
woi-d, especially by critics, but it I'copla one 
is entirely opproprime ro use it never being si 
about Bailey's presentation of bis f* r leave 
characters. The love between Victor -^ :,s lever in 
and his wife is a positive value in example, ney 
a world in which positives may be £” e nature of 
rsu-e but ere nor absent. Diivgte ^and ! 

Yet there ore wttys in which k veined 
Bailey's very .estiai.it works 
against such positives. To achieve invent ine Dt 
intensity he does make sacrifices, neither of us * 
wid in deliberately esdiewUig the n “f ^ °‘ US ' 
richness of character and detail of Similarly in 
the traditional realistic novel lie is Jackson says 
also abandoning possibilities of thing: they 
warmth. He might even be leaving selves .’ 1 She i 
himself open to the charge that he coine hack to 
is selling human experience short. “ n a,l ^ a of 
Meekness ia certainly not all in * dea s "bout he 
Bailey, although he has been herself, the i 
accused of this, but the reticence raitastes on n 
and format concision of this book roe wordless 1 
could give that impression, ' The wedding exit 
Dickensian side of hu considerable expressed, 
talent, which was so evident ' in ' An image 
Peter Smart's Confessions and made destroyed Tn t 
the first half of that novel a new Man", Beren 
departure for him, is much more with handsora 
mined here, although Old Soldiers marriage enlt 
in not lacking in humour. Perhaps her perfect* 
next time he will again give It: full self. " When 
vent. was beautiful 


By Victoria Glendinning 

V. S. PKITCHETT : 

On the Edge of the Cliff 
179pp. Chatro and Wimius L4.9S. 


herself that her In., its secm Cll la 
1 . irii to water.” But when Will£ 
wife turns up hi her flat i n X 
distress, blowzy and plain. 
enormous blob of pink ierse* 
green .skirt ». WillFam chtE,"? 
once 111 Berenice's mind’s L. 

His good looks began 10 iSZu 
commonplace mid slrndv Marrkj 
people, she thinks, are «ahS 
l.vtng 10 ilieinselves uud forciha 
10 lie lo them ". * 3 a 

Berenice loves the lie while ii 
lasts, because it incroases her our 
stnitire. People live by these exni| c 
suiokescreens. In "The Wnr. 
shippers” V. S. Pritchett write* ih* ' ' 
worship is tun love— ” To worship ii 

10 bo put in a nance hy an Image " 

In this story, two small businessmen 
in the wholesale fabrics trade, 
Lavender und Eeles, worship bodi 
each other and ihe portrait of the 
firm's founder, Lavender's great- 
uncle. Worship und myth keep theta 
going and give their activities dig- 
nity, even 1 hough the firm aod 
Lavender's marriage are foundering {■ 
and though the founder of the first f 
1 urns out to be no relation to Lsveo- ? 
tier at all. ; 

Tlte arrogant little official In ; 

" The Vice-Consul is unworthily f 
sustained by the belief that be n 1 . 

" the only human being in town’. [• 
The people who seem to come to I 
grief are those who cannot irapro. 1 . 
vise in this way, and who try to .pit j 
down the shifting realities of rel» t 
tionships. In "Tea with Mn j 
HitteU” an elderly gentlewamn [ 
takes up a grocer’s assistant called 
Sidney, and the friendship rbw 
pleasure 10 both lonely souu. Sid- . 
ney is concerned with sincerity, mil 
in the clunote of ha If -knowledge nd 
projection that the author has bulk 
up Sidney's probings seem both ■■ 
pathetic and runny. He has bcci ? 
watching The Battle of Waterloo h - 
television. “ Do you think the Dull ■ 
of Wellington whs sincere?" h - 
asks Mrs Bittell ; and of a picIWl . 

011 h« wall, M The man who painted . 

it, was he sincere ? ” The ouetlkw ■ 
are meaninglesfi, uiiwisnverabla TW ■; 
in itself is rasher frlghtoningj • 
especially when Sidney’s iri«» 
Biipert turns out to be no good. 1 l 
tlioutdm . he , was sincerely, bu t 
friend." • 

The surreulity of Sidney’s Qu ** 1 j 
for sincerity is echoed in the 1 
uuage V. S. Pritchett uses In W | 
descriptions. So much in w** 
stories is in soft focus that in* r 
quirky surprises of his MyW s,u !“ l 
out extra sharply. A fig tr “ J“ 
winter, leafless and gitarled, low* J 
like "a chunk of machinery"; g f. 
mother of the narrator of lfle 73 r. 
Tree " is getting on ill years aw 1 
her face allows it, but “JS L. 

was young "j the main . char ? c 7, | 
of “ The Spanish Bed « a l«g 
' bachelor, and In the villflga “ , f 
felt to be unnatural for a man , • 
his size to be Jiving alone . 

Most writors of fiction seM*^ jr 
ceinod to rationalize nt least 1 . 
of their characters, explainh’fl'. E 
10 ourselves, making some r«»" r-- 
cilkig pattern of motive, artl • [ . 
reaction. In Sir Victor's new MWJJ? 7 
, (these were all written rhe .‘_l T 
1970s) nothing soenis fixed for ioi» ^ 
It is die “ sen-imHgi nation K? V, 

■ and women that most fascinate* m i- 
how, and sexual love and th le S 

totting ihltTOr It holds oU * J r , 
the root of most of the s tor1 “- 1 

The beet of them aW h ^ “Pi 
story, about Harry a - ■« rirl l '' 
seventies, living wftn Roweiia. < ‘ ? 
in ■ her twenties. M There are r , . j 
for old men who are In t*. \ 
-young girls, aH the p- 

the young girls are In lov® ” , f 
them. It has to be w 

gome.'’ Their game Is ^ rt ® rr ^, t . , v hS i 
D«isy, an >old. flame irf Harry . 

has settled in the Metric!, 

• describes what she 
; Rowena : " very ’ 

teby ng< dirty snorlee; Daisy 1“°^ 
living with a boy young e "PPL l j * 1 
be her son. tind since, as |W ; 

• die is a bitch but oot«« 
comes to ask Henry to keep . ^ 

. t iteir way,- She does not ws j, 
young man to know Rowena- 
a the idylls could be shattered. 

i The . ingenious , «*»«** ^tb 
. enable men and women to IP* „ e 
j^th other and 
pathetic but not always 
The story , of Hai-ry and- R° we " „jb . . 
told with that certain^®* ?|J y 
that gives knobbly English: • i 
» prarp ? . rhev. 8 ^.’ * - ,,v ft 


These stories are written by u man 
who seerfix to be nckiinwludgiiig 
how very little miy of us kimw 
about each other. The pliysicul trtiin 
nf V. S. Pritchett’s characters, on 
the uiher hand, is, as always, over- 
whelming : their bulky presences, 
awkward limbs and clumsy envu;- 
jugs of wool und tweed. Hair ii 
described obsessively. “ Hair dis- 
turbs me", says the nurrator uf 
“The Fig Tree”, dwelling on the 
“ downily intimate ” eyebrows of 
the married women he is involved 
with. Yet the general impression, 
lifter rending all the nine stnrici, 
in of having been in strangers’ 
houses as an observant guest, 
listening to conversations about 
people one does not know, _ mid 
never being sure which man arrived, 
or will leave, with which woman. 
T*»« lover in “The Fig Tree”, for 
example, never really understands 
the nature of the marriage between 
Dii-mie and Sally that nc has in- 
vaded . “ My notion was ritat Duggie 
invented me, as lie had invented 
her. I spend my tame, she says, 
inventing Duggie. She invented 
neither of us." 

Similarly in "The Wedding " Mrs 
Jackson sayB : ” A girl is a new 
thing : they have to invent them 
selves .' 1 She Is a divorcee who has 
come hack to her home village with 
an aura of mystery and foreign 
ideas about her : if she has invented 
herself, the villagers project their 
fantasies on her in return. Only in 
the wordless horseplay at the rural 
wedding can these fantasies be 
expressed. 

An image or self-image can be 
destroyed in a trice. In “ A Family 
Man", Berenice enjoys her affair 
with handsome William, h’s perfect 
marriage enhancing her picture of 
her perfect* free-living, tree loving 
self. " When William said his -wife 
was beautiful, she fok so beautiful 


An eternal triangle 


By Lindsay Duguid 

CHRISTOPHER ASTON;' 

A Durable Love 

282pp. Maciqillan. EG.95. 

0 333 27799 6 ^. 

A Durable Lone is a novel abouf 'two 
Women who,.. love each ocher and 
about the establish mem of a delicate 
union of three “loving friends " 
when one of the women accepts a 
inan as her suitor. What is described 
is not a sophisticated bisexual- trian- 
gle but a rather 'improbable adbles- 
cem fantasy about sharing a cottage 
vrith a beat friend and a husband 
who gives no trouble.' 

The novei is set In the period 
1901-08, during, which,, rims the 
heroine school-teacher. Alice . de- 

un!ne\f- hali'lniia fjte hnd 




1 th$ end . 
fl'crypile * 1 


■ - AMfUilt: 1 ’ Ik wary nmatiel. that. 
temnWi'hJv impRcsis '■ Iwelf [ bj.ltw 
;?.kwlmwy. Jit ..Which' twp rerv differ- 
py .fel Wj’f tora briefly cm' n^»‘ 
oilier ^ PMhjrto^t^m otie of'. 

^h-sT World 

.,Wi*.r Vfcum, chmnUts suidde, whil^ 

1 r ClaristSe ^DiHbwny 


m bt-'tflk hitin-o , . ..bt-jglit nasi ” 

■ - H?* 8 ! symbolist nioihod?, 

.; ajhobgh; obvious, ; ay 4 fm- frottj 
being ostunmrious' or indulgent, 
Fvoh die tiobe Of the wind in' We 


by a . combiiterion .of burning idea- 
lism and deception, persuades 
them, both to share her love. Some 
of i* self-deception, 

enabling her to surmount, by mentis' 
Of constant, prayer (Go cl ‘is very 
muoh on .Alice's side), some aw’e- 
msph'iq^ practical , difficulties. ^ On 


trees,- which r to wotds therabd of the 
;n 0 Vel Js repeotedly: linked with ffie 
doam-rnttle Ami so; with Eric’s fear 
of death ■ 0 «., he; .semes its’ imijU- 
L hebce,'ls in^t Mces^vrfy exploited, 
- flmoiigli: it could easily Ucgedoriita 


■ A W 1 i dfitind -HiV 

:Ay66ir.'st 


. ■ . — - t mhiiet wav fill 

f-l'hl'i * ovpfdg such deyices, i hut ■: 
.. thO<t{ is certainly « du"«cr ih(?y will 
i: ; 1 tllnnfterisms .if. allowed lUb 
, y ProUffcrftfa' tlny ftirthev. . . , ' 

■’■tf 'ECeA ' Ivitlimil Cnuiniit '-’illint * 


her tratMing night. she, is undressed 
first by Imogen and then (having 
dressed sgpm by Robert, , and the 
bqok oiids wtrh Imogen breakfasting 
with them, In their ro«m. "We hud 
such ,. ■&, .happy wedding night. , We 
were; both blissful la our happiness, 
^reicJien, and in knowing.. otir dni-L 
ing was 'npar." • Ir. Js notyhere stig- 
gested^ filror Iptogoit fehoiild ■ share 
■Rohort except as a friend ; the mar; 

i reilitliinshitt' feuveen Alice 
and i imogeni ' seed- lmgely frtiin 
.?lroftg )Wit^d bur fmpstci-: 


non is -deswlbeii.iii: 




, Vye bL J 4«n , iftiindntc(r>inre |i)t .hoy-, 1 


old-fashioned girls' school tale. 
Alice and Imogen go for. lots of 
country walks and there - is much 
God, books, streaming tears end 
haip-brushdng at bedtime. Robert 
wonders with ■ '* hot shame ’* what 
-they do together and. so . do we. 
There is no .-passion, jealousy or 
suffering in this wash of senti- 
ments : good manners ar.d endear- 
ments seem all that binds the three 
together. .When Alice shows 
Imogen the sleeping fitrangcirients 
.in their new home there is a 
typical exchange: 

It was the first liir.o tliet Alice 
had used the word “ours." when 
she did not moan -the room she . 
shared with Imogen. But Imogen 
did not flinch. 

“That will be lo: oly.” . 

Alice ‘persuades tiient that .-the is • 
offering “ the -greatest thiftg in my ■ 
life to 1 shdi-e And to this end 
stage-manages a 1 series of Huial 
embraces and symbolic exchanges 
of gifts. She also gets the Presby. 
terihij Robert, into .the -dutches of ■ 
the Anglican clilircH: she sees “the 
dear bov moke It is confession 1 fchd : 

- mtBQiftos 'hiih" as .an acolyte. " with', 
the alb lending grace to his short 
in - hij ' sdrb 
• hands". She-, alsa martaies , the 
house, her ■' brother’s arid Sister’s 
•marriages, and her father, as well 
as taking part-in some rather baldly 
chronicled suffragette 'marches and 
ineniings. " On' 12 October • too 
.. there was , u .WSPU soirfie' at the 
Poi tman RooHts iu hoiibur 1 of'GHrls- 
,. label- Papkhyrst and. Annie Kenney 
who. tyere -in prison.:, .Although it 
; >vaSra sploMjd gathering, Alice was 
", wiserabld and afraid 1 ». she wns not-* 
;. pleasant ,16 f Iiriogen.” . • *. ■ 

F aople may' hrtVe 
-hehttVed-. in such weak /arid disiri- 
. genii oil s' ways at this b'egiiininfe 'bf V 
ths^tworitjeth cantutyjbut it) “this" 
qlirOnklo the/. combination: :ot tlie 
. banal 'rand tlie i elev^ujd - gjv^ 
sjrortg - f layour of The,. Y axing, 'VIA' 

cimvldtion. that the love of: thc' litle 1 - 
f ,u f?W'3'Jn' the.' spriiftf/.ihar 

ere^iihlra-hrirBr-rirf 



Into the labyrinth of 



r= - • • ‘ . — Hint H, 0) me l»»OK S 

PAUL D 1 -. MAH . ■ which ho tries t» defuse in urder 

Allegorlei of Hea* ,,, g to avoid being hoitt with h - petiti’il 

r . inl | Language i« Rousicati, ,. en iaikably like his own. He calls 

wSiwho Rilke and Proust this procaiiiionary task by the 

KieiMC w. £12.30. Puiisign rariwr rittm Ntemchean 

305m*. Yale Hit tvetsity n tePlll “ docoti struct i on , httr he su-cs 

0 300 02322 7 _ .« c 01 lS idei'ulile ktlmr of decmi- 


nr The Birth nf Tragedy as it text Lilith”. Prnxiimiiy is not cnaitf|li, 
-tl u is o rlie book’s iWkahty. and Proust's ngrutiM 
which hi irhw « Jcfhse in urjcr ,c,cnl s .h,,t .. U nn ...oc. t »■■ J- 
in avoid being hoi* With lict.ii d > vt <xjt 


By Anthony Tltorlby s ■ ... 

n ull. ". Proximlly I- »ot cnnmjh. »y, SM 

and Proust's narrative coniin.ia Is ‘' la J 1 "VA? ! ! 1 dek! ihes roadina view reeardine works , -that urn 
tends to. things tli«r ('"* ‘'^.Knrhei'i h/a way that, remain*' whether this miay be due 


involved 


'=55 

have taken Proust at Iris word— wny.'- 

which is surely a referential move : i) e Man examines Rousseau s 

but how else can the fallacy of ref- Essay on tlie Origins of Language 
erence he exposed? — ^md thou to j,, detail in order, to establish the 
have applied trial word to itself, tliur following point, which is crucial l-t 
is to have read Proust's narrative |,- IS argunteitl : 

iu terms of an ideal it describes. what Rousseau calls “ truth " 


The question is: does tlie text em- 
body it, does life as represented 
there have the total perfection ot 
art ? The answer is both "yes” and 


S' ttErSE opprooch 'is J« i'^o^r^ivo 'X* on nnr doev ht 
c 1 least unfruitful. But in reading. Nietzsche thought the was f ror 

JSSc £d MW America many fS^ntust surely go off -«g« ■ medium 
lingScallv selfconscious minds, bang that would reduce nadino He d( 

or' \l»o.c tvltich criticism can show values to rabble once t *« '«- this se 


designates, neither the adequation 
of la-nguage to reality, nor the 
essence of things shining through 
the opacity of words, but rather 
the suspicion that human 
specificity may be rooted iu 
linguistic deceit. 

It follows from this that "the do- 


using a metaphor which is referen- 
tially quite indeterminate. How 
lmicli more is oliis > true of love, 
"a figure dwt disfimues, a nictu- 


SSIT ■ riietot'ical tricks and ^Sorand remains deduced . to 

1 rt ' , I » tn devices.” For this led to the more « c hm 1C e of a mere association 

Tins book makes uS , wndei tc Jf ann i,ig tliougltt: “Truths ore nf ldeas *_ The co-presence of mtia 

what extent Rilke, f°* illusions whnse lllustonary nature 0[lri ext ra-textual movements : never 

believed this, or. Proust ? They may ^ been forgotten”. reaches a synthesis.” The criterion 

seem not to, in passages which professor removes the n f " failure " invoked here seems to 

apparently announce a h*®™ Upfrructive force from such derive Front Romantic idealizations 

cal balief in experience, in things, des tract J howing t i, at it is of art and symbol as some form 
in .memories, in life . , Professor ^rithig by re r | iet . or i ca I „f total, synthesizing experience of 


plementnry and totalizing power of understanding, of of tr t staking ntei e p j l0ll . t | lat CO iifenx the illusion ot 
netaphor y «nd remains reduced to metonymy for metaphor. Rather propei . meaning to [ale] a «»*' 
‘ rhp chance of a mere association than accept the paradox that Ian- p enc jed, open semantic atructuii^e. . 
nf ideas ’ The co- presence of intra guagu appears to make more »e«s* j s i t possible, then, for any person 
and extra-textual movements never of roe world than we can be sure tQ .Aruiiscend the illusions *nto 
reaches a synthesis.” The criterion u has wliiclt their efforts at utideroWiidtiig 


how "such a reading is put in r 

quesrioa l£ one takes the rhetorical 1 


II145 autat-, ■ ■ 

U„ ca „ u „ u o»c — v 5t , elE .. voted hy a constitutive tendency to false. 

structure of the text into account'. ■ critical position is protend the opposite. If {uni u> not tn^ a ’ be The professor consequently findji 

The promise asserted l, a rd to estimate. Wrihi-egardto « i^riris sense ? d What on earth ia Jjjdc? s I at einums about statement hi^eJ^bnck an 

texts Is grounded in a play of Nici 7 SC be's style he clearly wshes m* , a _. iWw f roB i the ( themselves generated by a process able ««• *“ ,d vjj* p_ 7 a«tmi 
language that can only come |0 . waril agB hist die mysdftcanons the inter of a metap i l0r ? l 0 " biliarv opposition), if the mind ■tah W **[* T jJ s lf 5 ri 2 j? Il l!a £SSr 

about because ^rite^ poet has of ' language improperly uted, it p f f ‘ bl one thac _ is mistakenly is shul ft the study of its own <[$ 


ways: .her Jongtmge *’ at once re- 
pents the notions site has just de- 
counted as ernora ”. Not litetrally 
speaking, of course, Bor -now she 
speaks a language of high morality; 
but the fiatirality, eho rhetoric, or 
her words remains unchanged, 
allowing ile- Mon to- note her 
" relapse into metaphorical modes 
of interpretation at her moments 
of insight . , . 


: — — -- — -x. - . - - muL/.oi*”' 

language that can only come |Q . waril 
about because die poet has Q f i ang 


renounced a 
ual autlioril; 
a paradox t 
literature^ 

. maximum o 
, the vfci-y me 
any claim t 
Was this, thei 

too, which 
abjuration re 
Mon does no 


ing words in a larger context of p t ^ fj„d, lies also engaged JjjJ- «, t he 'verv op 

gwture, mime, and-- situaton. . ?*g" deceptive play . as pr^ent »«»»“« S^'^TSS^ InTi ^'linBulstic means tl«t cai.^ never bo 

• Theatre does provide a "metaling- Jie with ritemrical “ substitu- sticli Sy v eren tial c ° nst ; 101 ”’ “..""J. n „f id n ,«H The free from lie. Why, having -retro*- 

srrj.-j-sc 


, nut wnat uLiic own --seir-aesirucc .mmuu.uB ntvstenti 

airirfJS^ss 

■textual elements woi Tho 5 ecnnd part of the book is junction **' of rlieforlctil modes io 
synthesis ? The only ed ei , tirely t0 Rousseau, Q ctw J h Confusions ««d the 

' Wl, ‘° h t n a q «H ai treating the main hooks lit turn there tree in 

zgv&m ssgpgig sEx&mp&ij 

tfettsrrt BKriftjfBg. tsuuiuw-fTii 


■lone. U, does not hive to he argued .“polarities putin circulation” (tvhat compmihle hB ^ fou ^ d) , Thus ,Rn «* 

that die power of Prospered speech m etanhors !> — that “ appear to re- as ^“® se y. , p rouS t’s text 

t the i . abdicatlo , n p by „ Sh ^ EoncSe the. incompatlbSittiBS i of the d M than a p se udo-syii- 

speare (or lusimetry) pf all claim ]nner wich the outer world . Thf 18 and wie w hlcli ^designates 

ta trud1, . - ., .crucial verb here , .nvo mutually exclusive readings 

' Professoo de Man only mentions for de Mans .. ur oximuy and asserts .the. imitosBlbility of a 

c kc ensuing chapters on passages show bow t : ^g r ?| ea J trUB undevRiandiiig, on the level of 

•: g^S ^ ^■ 1 ° f ?^y w -y-^ l vT:-‘ t - ; ;r 

At a Private View 


irappeo iu “ here is roar it awuu»ci» ^ 

compatible ^lius language-based problem governing falsehood 

de Maii^finds that Proust’s text — “ “ 


easy ' grace ; rhey are.- 


■ . '•!? ' Wha t arie/you thin Til"' j^r : , 

/ . ivhe . asked ■ without “P 51 - • ; 

v-/eiy - ■;/■' “ - J • -Ji/aAt #S? : 

- > - 1 • • He was.'-going , 10 ■ abef* ■ 

• '.v bgi! one is 1 ehfrff* **” vl 2 E 1 - " '' 
tteodi^ btit; he said ■: ; | 


inkinfl . ; .1 




f i ’-‘n ■ 






■ ": i- v 

v.'/i '■? 

;• .li 


A atrangestill-Ufe. Collector, critic, friend, j 
Sidle away from it ; but each returns . 

To st are uneasily ; drifts off once mot e ... 

For wine and reassurance : 

With a familiar passton, 
t ife to a high point, never nund the end.. 

^esewag*-^^ 

N&ep^eweb! d g1«lof ^wesnil. 

Sato the odd danMr^nal uxlMvast - . 

- We stand around. . wise af tertfteeoeh t f 

‘ And soberly debate if he Will last , ■ , , ... 

vsaass 

Jonathan Price; 


ThomGuun 

- haswontiie ■'.■ ... 

W,H.Smith Amiual.Literary Award 
with life book ‘Selected Poems 
1950-1975: (Published by Faber- 
paperback £1.95, hardback £4.50). 
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Comeback of the wets 


By Andrew Sinclair { 
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DAVID E. KVVlfi : " 

Uciicnling National Prohibition s 

274pp: University nf Chicago Press, “ 


Odegnrd published his Pressure bolic Crusade the importance of 
Politics, a brilliant and pioneering status in die Woman’s Christian 
diesis on the Anti-Saloon League, Temperance Union, the second 
rite pressure group which was cred- major dry pressure group. Gusfield 


ited with the passage of die Eight 
ten tli Amendment and the Vo-1 


showed how die temperance move- 
ment had attracted strong middlc- 


.srend Act. He demonstrated how class support before prohibition 
a small group of dedicated and hud lost It during the fourteen 
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reformers could seed a grass-roots years of enforcement. He also 
movement mid exploit u favourable noted that the one missing study 
political climate to secure a comen- on the subject was a scholarly 


rhe daily rising and setting of the . _ - r . , „ 

min for llurticliius, both iiievirable After repeal in the depress ion, study under the title Repealing 
and mivel. When the Eighteenth when theories of the masses .-Viifiofinf Prohibition. His approach 
Amend me in to the Const itiitio n encou raged more belief in con- minbiiies Lhe virtues of Ddegurd 
was passed, it seemed u progressive spi.ocies from oil high, iiutioiu! wiLh a nod towards Timber lake, h 
measure which killed off the sociui prohibition appeared even worse : analyses in depth the male Associa- 
L-vil of the sain on, improved lumiiin an nherrnriun and a shameful im- lion Against die Prohibition 
efficiency mill productivity, uud position on the working classes. Amendment and the Women's 
supported homes, mothers, children Nevei had so many suffered so Orgiinivjfioii for National Pi-nliiln- 
ttittf Prmes ram cJiurrhes. But dm- much thirst because of so fow. For linn Reform, whirh was m claim 
iiig iis enforcement, under the two decades, prohibit inn did nor 1,500,000 ni umbers by the time nf 
ivims nf the Volstead Act, general seem worth a serious study until repeal. 

compliance changed to general Richurd Hnfstndrer begun in pub- jlnth wet orgnuizniions were the 
defiance. The use nf federal laws l-isli bis semiitHl works on Ameii- reverse images of the AiiiiSalnun 
iigainst the suppliers of private can iiativisn), examining the in- League and lhe Woman's Christian 
pleasures corrupted .society and tei action between prejudice and Temperance Union, they were the 
turned criminals into rich heroes, reform in rhe American hinterland, spectres nt the dry feast. They 
Even Al Cupune could claim that ThJs_ led to u reassessment of pin- copied their enemies’ methods and 
liiint legging was just iimnlier Im.sj- hihiticui in the curly l*lfi0s ns the inctics, profiting from the econo- 
ness. " All [ do ”, lie tuitl, " is supply last victory nf smullioivii momliiy mic arguments of depression just 
n public do nm nd." ngi,i nsr the rising citicx with their us the ilrys had profited from the 

When the great depression cume, ‘'limlgram populations mid perui- economic arguments of the First 
the same urguiucnts used to pass clr.us values. As Kugnr Lee Musters World War. 

national prohibition were used to '"^de jSIILmhT* 5 1 1 »™. rCf,,, ' n,,!r S " y Professor Kyvig 1ms done exhaus- 
repeal It. I here were no saloons from beyond the Rime. live research In tiro archives of the 

left and, anyway, iliev bad been I slipped from my clonk my lust wet pressure groups mid of their 


deiboxOs. 


David £. Kyvig has written ih-at 


■V'S'-'J 
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reform in rhe American hinterland, spectre' nt the drv fensi. They n * #ui NomfrA 

This led to n reassessment of pro- copied iheir enemies' methods anti * ( ’ J ' ; / rT 1 '' a '"" f , ' n: «« j 

hi hit ion in the curly 19 fibs as the tactics, profiling from the econo- repiodtuttl in the book bn David E. Aping reeieiivd here. 1 

last victory of smull ioivii morality mic arguments of depression just ... , J 

ngi.insr the rising cities with tlroii' us the ilrys had profited from lhe 111 l 'ie election of 1932, because the to believe iluit the success 

immigrant popuiniioiis und pc rni- ccnuomic arguments of the First Democrats were m lining on u wet group can be explained \n 

-U.., ....1 A „ I* • I t .... Ill I f a.. .sltinL- firt.l |U„ Dart.iklU.sM., rtrt - I I . .L i. _ . » 


plunk und the Republicans on a methods, which can be 


better than speakeasies. Bom leg ideal, 

liquor lowered huinnii efficiency. Hidden from all eyes until then, 

while a kiwi liquor trade would Like the cherished jawbone of un Rnskob.' ' "ife " has foiind'Tmportam \"° U * « W h Yct - b V siuyini- in his pit. Kn^. 

put millions nf people hack in pro- «*s. material to back ids assertion that *!u_ durnhllbv nf tlfnli- T/,; u lnri* 1 hos 0,11 ‘he evidence which? 

wo ' -k *. m " tli ers, And smote the bank and the water ihe wet organizations were finally llwdld^th? weii TI,J "ceded t„ fill the lust large gapit 

a ■! S°? nJ,C C , hu r ch , works . us powerful and effective ns the c hanmlnns nf rpn’pal h prohibition .studies, lfis book cni 

JS«l IV i!fL b !S r if ,ld / ,n i e Al ^..#. business men wuh dry ones had been. He also empha. JTlL teUTUif plements those of his forerw, 

^i» S r ,ri C ?, u y t * runk prohibition, sizes ilia important truth that the ' oe 5 n t le New Dea ‘ It is essential rending for ?ll tlw: 


did iKHter ivltli legal beer nml wine And tfie business men 


«y Professor Kvvis lin« done exh-ius. ^ ry , one r A, L d ln ® ,c 1 l,JI , v „ a,ld W, H- closely, ruther than by its pfCslU 
live rcsutirch K the nrchiv« nf the w ^ e, ‘ ?®?** v eli followed the and mumble period and mi, 

ast Ivet nr essure eroims and of theif- o pt i al ?' l ,roh,b,t,n n with the New which can only be described w ; 

veSltl y supnoS such as the Pff 1 * ll, ? sC sa,ne n,e » , fo '? ied ** orally, except in rhe terms of l 

. ZTLS^rh^rohn h l Krj-s; 3 ,eclic0, ; dete,TOiMism * 

un Rn&kob. He has found Important i HSt ?i lc » . s , d . 11 ^,.: Yet, by slaying in his pit. Kn< ; . 

material to back his assertion that '[he durability of their inf Uience so hoi ri,,e 0,11 lhu uvidence iihk(* 

M '«t organizations were finally ^w d d tl e e TI uI- if S needed to fill the lust large gapa 
, , a s powerful and effective us the "u" * h 5 f 5^^- ., prohibition studies. His book mi 


■ n rK», 1920s and 1930s the 
man might profit front 
SJ Som of certain persons whom 

ectuai eminence, whose work left 
.tam enough spare time .to otfei 
S »“?* to Ac public in easily 

inuilielble language on a . wide 
int Vi.v nf topics. Some were imagi- 
nit ve y writers, like Shaw, Wells and 
rhesterton ; others were of or front 
the JSdeinic world, like Bertrand 
Russell Gilbert Murray and Dean 
£ Russell with hi 3 occasional 
nnm»n ranees on the Brains Trust 
St link this period with the very 
different age of ABCA, the lame of 
rte [raaelor popular naliure : the 
hpaan during the war. But tne tav 

- oureii pundits of that age were 
oeoide like Professor Joad and 

Commander Campbell ; they fos - 

cred the so f-esteent of their listen 
ers guiding them towards .the 
stage at which a few evenmgs 
snent with a reference book would 
Sfy them to shine 0.1 the 
goggle-box os a Master Mind, or as 
the Brain of Britain. 

Dean Inge fostered no one’s self- 
esteem ; and he is the most toi- 
gatten »f the pundits of the P«-w*i 
time. Modern clergymen seldom 
1 e sKmirrVi nprrlflHS D L 


come when he discovered Neoplato- 
nism, at that lime by no means a 
popular object of study. Losing all 
sympathy with the Anglo-Catliolic- 
ism in which lie liad been brought 
up, he arrived at a position winch 
was neither Catholic nor Protestant ; 
the dogmatism of the Catholics at 
all times repelled him, and he could 
not sympathize with a Protestantism 

■ . e «]if» Imliiifc 


not syniynLiu^e wnu u a 
that clung to fundamentalist beliets. 
Inge took his sLand upon the link p 
between the Church and what one it 
of his favourite authors, the Cam- n 
bridge Platonist Beniamin Which- i 
cote, had called “ her old and kindly L 
nurse, the Platonick philosophy \ a 
The only one of tile traditional argu- r 
nients for the existence of God that j 
thoroughly convinced him was that 
from religious experience, a subject t 
which he now set himself to study. 
His choice of C/iristifin Mysticism 
as rhe subject of the Bampton Lec- 
tures which lie brought out in 1899 
was opportune, for this was the 
time of William James’s Varieties 
of Religious Experience arid the 
studies of religious mysticism by 
Baron von Hiigel and Evelyn Under- 
hill. The book made an important 
contribution to the subject, and was 
immediately successful. 

Inge respected Hie English 
Modernists because they did not, 
like their Roman counterparts, 
demolish the foundations of a 
dogmatic system and then Invite 
people to behave as though noth- 
ing had happened. Yet he resisted 
extreme scepticism about the his- 
torical foundations of Christianity, 
such as he found in Albert Schweit- 
zer’s study of the life of Christ. No 
\ dignitary of the Church has ever 
; been less encumbered with dogma 
1 or less constrained by party ties ; 

I the cabin of his life, to use Bishop 
Blougrom’s metaphor, contained 

II Jittle furniture except the Platonic, 
a or perhaps tho Neoplatonic, pnilp- 
* sonhy and the Incarnation. He 


St ofhim, though perhaps Dr 

faiKTiiTA? 


.Li Vj . Vi J Vr ■ 1 j sizes tne important trutn rn ... 

et * T j ,y i COn " Al,d in “de Spoon River pav die wealthy leaders of the repeal move- These insights of Professor Kyvig interested in the subject. And pf! 
»iM 1C h*j U «s fi!? 1 ■ — I1 ' e dr > B ’ A.. , 1 41 . ment were ant'gonlzed more by are valuable and timely. Pressure haps lie whs wise to rcsirain la 

who had looked, like .Progressive Of the fights that Iliad lost. the misuse of rhe Constitution to groups, like the politicians they aims. As a stylist, he has noaid; 

At the same time, hvo important extend federal power into areas of influence, are subject in the chang- the wit and illumination of s H;']. 

studies by James H. Timborlnke private business and morality than' ing needs nod whims of die people, stndtcr or 11 Humllin. a Brogan err. 

and .losc-nh E. Gusfield nrovided by tlte urge to drink, mint fulens Yct this ncrcciitioii weakens the Webb. And when he tries u‘ 


reformers, now looked like blue 

nosed puritans. 


’ The better social hlstorhus who and Joseph E. Gusfield provided by the urge to drink, mint juleps Yet this perception weakens the Webb. And when he tries «■ 

mPfl fl pcrrlho lit d ovnnrimoii t nnm inf lukta ln^> ftff tt'loAr tnane Tlinir m«h t-li nm miiclinintinn of ih<« — 1..., I .... 1... 1. t 


of Prohibition that the reform bad reverted to die old truth of the inetit. 


111! T*'. „ , If the passing and repeal of pro- in^thc u.sc of nlcliolic bm^, 

n the Logically and reluctantly, these Uibition were so much a matter nf and banish them legally, I wot 
mers. ■ same man had , to support Franklin- brilliant administration nroo- bard, y continue reading the w* [, 

Sinn- Roosevelt against Herbert Hoover a “an da, lobby log and legal tech- ATiy ■'rt udc,,r knows— and KrM 

luqucs, then why was public jjJ"? 8 ** states Inter— that 0 

opinion so. Fickle with ' tho Eigitcomh Amondmeip dH ^ 

reformers and leaders of yes- Prohibit the nr irate Use or , 
teryoiu* ? By overweighting the evi- Possession of a cohollc beveng. 
dence extracted from liis new only the trade in -Ihem. .ft JJ; 

• , material,. Kyvig almost ignores. the thorn or carry them or seU ‘W 

,... - . - - - was a crime, not in buy the®*.. 

drink them or store ihcm 10 <«} 


By Max Beloff 

Hi O. NICHOLAS : ' ”• ■ 

The Nature of American Politics ' 

134pp. Oxford University 1 Press, 
£4:50. (Paperback, £1.95.) 
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. sweeping forces of. social change- V 8 .®, 8 ? ,,n,c « 1,01 *° ,£ v 

. , . , . : that transformed die United States dr, nlr them or store tbe«J* 

organized cUssmtcrests nod the national leadership made more in the first four decades of this home, .there s 11 Iso « cunwi^ 

througli its fortunate isolation dur- difficult. Too much depends on the century. Ho is the prisoner of his *10011111011 of Hoovers nnNR JW. 

“8 “to** formative years, the Piesldonfi yet the very existence ow » delving, his , views are confined Inhibition, that it was un WJJ 


miration ror ... 

was the best-known clergyman in 
England, and the one whose 
opinions were of most interestio ;he 
laity. I possess a large collection of 
his writings, into which, though un- 
like him-1 am neither a Christian 
nor a Platonist, I dm at fluent 
intervals. I would like to explain 
why I think these wirings may still 
interest certain people. 

William Ralph Inge was born in 
1860 in the village of Crayke, a 
. few miles north of York. His fattier, 
William Inge, after winning a First 
and a cricket Blue-.nt Oxford, liaa 
gone to Crayke. to coach the sons 
of the Vicar, Archdeacon Churtnn, 

- for ,jhe Et«?n scholarship. The Arch- 
deacon was a cultured- oieppber ot 
a cultured family, the author 'not 
only of an Important. book about the 
. early English Church but of a 
pioneer study of Gongora. The boys 
won the scholarships and Inge took 
holy orders, married their sister, 
and stayed on as curate to his 
father-in-law for fifteen years ; lie 
was to end his days as Provost ot 

.... liA.tina 


Inge’s social gifts enabled the Dean 
to take a surprisingly prominent 
part in London society, ns trm ex- 
tracts from his diary published in 
19-11 help to show. 

Despite his deaFness and Ills 
occasional devastating silences, the 
Dean could talk both wittily and 
entertainingly ; the range 01 Ills 
interests and sympathies was wide, 
and he was totally free from pom- 
posity. Rather surprisingly, he 
mode friends with Lord Haldane; 
more surprisingly, with Lernarcl 
Shaw ; and most surprisingly with 
Lord Beaverbrook. His preaching 
attracted large audiences, including 
manv intelligent people who were 
nor regular church-goers ; and he 
hod leisure to write both learned 
books and works aimed at a wider 
audience. 


aestheticism. His attitude is more 
urbane and tolerant than that of a 
clergyman more representative ol 
current ecclesiastical tendencies 
would hove been ; but he was 
strongly opposed to the moral 1 elo- 
tivism of the time, and to its 
reluctance to regard human beings 
as responsible for their actions. 

Inge was as conscious as another 
Platonist, Ruskin, of the dilemma 
posed by the very nature ot indus- 
trialism, nml drew attention in the 
desolating nature of much industrial 
work ; nor was he complacent about 
the slowness of some nineteenth- 
century politicians and Industrialists 
to take account of It. He showed 
no special enthusiasm for me 
British Empire, and the jingoism 
of the age of Joseph Chamberlain 
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For the interpretation of their own of t 

E <mhcal arrangements, Americans system 
ave long relied upon foreigners, and U 


material, progress and iiidividual WWe Mr Nicholas is fully aware a , nu the conveyor belt, the drug. £■« ’ “ n °: ‘7/ ."V. X 
freedom can be sought together. ‘ of these weaknesses in rile system store and the contraceptive, the ^ S 01 ^ nt i.ds hmli tlii- 

t : , , ” . as It has now developed, he Bjowth of leisure and the pursuit . n,Ml * he l , ”" rio vl T S ib 


mm 1 mu |iiiiiru: virn, V V .V* [ 

new hus been said ab* lt ‘ 
repcnl of prnlribltiuii. I*roie» . 
Kvviu has described how r®P*?l;. 


.And “ d h ^TT^. ^ observ^ ofthe AmSan political «li Prohibition fk'r SStm J*** s X effib 

> i f nly^beca us e *A mer ican* no] iti c af ■ . b , eat f °5 jud c,d sce he develop for It Uie Wild of any propaganda from the wet pres- W , H< ? ffocted ’ *u 0,,|I -I ‘id And ife 

• science is so bemused with methoi poliS?, .WioSSflSSSf f«' fo AgM .SSo? ’^ pe ” *" neflrIv ^ the "hi? i* *i"™*.. W,h «?" ooiitlcal ter«Ui 

liitirvlnir- ■ t n. ism j i.l. * ■ ■ ^ 


lias cxpluincd in political 


was EO C11D 1115 uoys na j«uvv*«. s — 

Worcester . College, Oxford, having ■ 
declined . the Bishopric of Salisbury. 
The future Deau grew up In tho 
remote country parish. ,getriBS..tf rSt ". 
class teaching from both parents, 
so -that he too won an Eton scholar- 
ship with no difficulty. They were 
old-fashioned Tractavlans of the 
school of Keble, whose beliefs liad 
been formed before Anglo- 
Catliolicism had become associated 
with ritualism or with soclnlist 
politics. Mrs Inge was a strong- 
minded woman, who never quite 
. forgave her distinguished son for 
not being* a Tractarian ; even the 
unusual experience dE living ro see 
tier sou made Dean of St Paul s 

. -i. . « 'T«ma «nAn 


sonhy and the Incarnation. He 
was a consistent;, rationalist , 
writes P. Gardner '-Smith, the most 
loyal of his pupils, •' never wavenng 
in his opposition to that E light from 
. reason which .he ((ctccted in many 
jheological movements . 

In 19D+ Inge had die great good 

- fortune to make what was from 

- the start a , perfectly sufccewful 
marriage. His wife was Mary 

. Catherine Spooner, the daughter of 
an - Archdeacon and niece of tnat 
Warden of New College who made, 
or who did not make, Spoo.ier.sms 
• She was a good deal youuKn than 
her husband and a very 
spit of person; not at all a bj“ c 
stocking, but lively mid highly 
SSSt she was liked by everyone 
who met her. luge ceased tp suHoi 
from depression, and hjs wife 
brought the ret ring scholat Into 
, the outside world, where he was 
able to use the powerful reserves 
i built ■ up during bis period of 
: . studious seclusion with remarkable 
■ effect. 


Dean. Inge, bu L oio : by courtly of the 1 National Portrait Gallery. 


^ ^ Df lte „ nltal tew .,; a ^!r 7 

' ,af es 'to*o Qxford.und^r. . , .. does . not now broHt from the * = > - * < ' 

Co^t pBvhaps o£ -.^.^4 ■ porlmps that elder country’s parUer Isolation; whit ' ■ • ■' ' ' 

1 ' tHcpfr toost require correction. For happens in the rest of the world ‘ 




Day 


■V-: 1 ;^ u ^ w riat dMpi^ ,m ...or JMoney-especlally where i p r I, with hjs broodtog prophetic Sus 

: , , “ppeartiiicq5. euabies :|t id work*; • ara concerned— lias been rightly saw ademo^aclflarff^- 

I ^ ’ : M f /Wlchola^' Jit oiear tbat- the • nrcx^in °? P P^ e A' T-* 1 ? ®blilty to clsely those qualities w^icli contri- 
. j-WSthry of AqiCHwfi pulitlCSi Is a thM e nmv a h^S 3 iu!i nt,n package” bute most to a successful conduct 
..j'. 1 ’ story. Tho size S did or n ,° tc ¥ lon - <*t«rnal affal^ The wSl . 

: A - ft 1» MndWlit? fcr, sf 4* '&&&■. »ncontr»lSSu 


tp iiijikqfibo rifttlan itoaovOrn-, .' lbnt t hose; keen , oh 

fcderalhAH UnA teoded to ianOtro tho nbllHenlt h.m. 


pardet 

escrlbei 


. and rite. 


um.ee seltl^tta- ign 
fdllowedt and now (since this book 


vneuay tietid tired worn out we shall 
. . Go back and live as plainly as animals 
bven so tued again wc shall flourish 
. .. Living brothers of. the sea and the pineu'Oods. 

.. .v ,*?$ n 4 blow flU’oy our weariness , 

- s' j •*r 1 ^ unreal anxious gestures 

oto- slack limbs surely toill regain . 

; . .*• . 

..•iv. Onlythfr shdn we be able to move . 1 

| Mfough the mystery nurtured and lulled 1 
.. .. ptnewoods and the sea's voice . . . 

! 'Aoafef 'us tliprds grow in us. • 


cion ana at Mug s whwsb, 
brldge. He later complained of the 
excessive concentration upon ele- 
feant composition in* Greek and 
Latin .‘/that marked the English - 
classical education of the rifhe ; yet 
the exercise provided n : krott of 
mental disciplfnei and be excelled 
in it. In later life he lamented the 
death of Kis beloved' daughter in 
Latfn 'elegiac - verses that* have a.- 
genuine, poetic quality, fit to ' ba 
compared • with' Housmafi’s aedica- 
tion to. his edition of Manilius. 

Inge spent, f aur years as a school- 1 
. master, moat: of the time at Eton ; 
but the occupation did not aiiit him, 
and in lWh* wka felad to escape 
m become Fellow .and Tutor of 
Hertford College, Oxford. He taught 
classics,' which ( in those days, meant 
teaching a . good deal of cornposl- 

. tjon, and Hertford Was not. ft college 
tn-ut coii Id ' Provide him with the 
best pupils"; but his PllVBte study 
was not classjcnl., but .theological. 

! He had , been' ordained a year before 



Not long after his marringe, Tngc 
left Oxford to accept Hensley Hen- 
son’s offer of the Vicarage of All l 
Saints’, .Ennismore Gardens, « West 
End parish which included Hnrrods. 
He and his wife found that London 
suited them; but in 1907 they left 
for Cambridge when luge was 
elected to the Lady Margaret Chair 
of pivinity and to a Fellowship at 
Jesus. This ppst was well suited to 
* him, and during his brief teuura he 
/brought out two good book*.. But 
1911 Asquith offered hull the 
Deanery of St Paul’s, urging him to 
follow the example of Mllrnan, Man-. 

■ sel and Church in using the Etoaneiy 
as a base for intellectua! work. .Inga , 
was not eager to leave Cambridge, 

' bu'. felt lhaq he could not refuse. 
He could easily have returned to 
university life as ILegJua Prpfesaor 
; in either piece or inclnal of 
, Hertford; but he decUned nil such 
s -opportunities, and steyed at St. 
f Paul’s, rill his retirement at the dge 
t "of seventy-four .in 1934. 

1 ' . . All the Canons oE, St Paul’s were; 
i* *;: Augio-Cathollcs; two, at lewt^were 
5 - very tiresome old ; wen: and though 

e Tnae treated thftnr with courteous 

y consideration,. he did not Find theiij. 
I. • sympathetic colleagues. He. wjj noL 
e . only dwfi but was greatly bored by 
y long musical services, _ -so - the 

regular attendance in the cathedral 


The Dean’s magnum opus was the 
two-volume study of The .^flMOjpA j 
of Plotinus , based on his Gifford 
Lectures, which appeared in lato- 
Neoplatonism was at ‘bat time a 
neglected subject ; J- A. Stewart, 
taking advantage oE the abnormal 
conditions that obtained in wartime 
Oxford to offer a class on P « 

CoV«d°» y £°£™ “'.SSI V s . 

T. P S. Eliot Since then much fan*. 

portant work has beendonconthis 
subject, mid those responsible have 
respected Inge as n pioneer. 

The following year he braugbl : out 
rh« first senes of his OutSpOKen 
Essays ; the second followed three 
years later. Those essays «e not 
iniirnalism and some can bo 
' appreciated only byliighlyedmra^d 
readers. But others treat or suDjecw 
generally thought to bo HJPOJJJ" 1 * 
and may be understood by 
rny literate person ; notable of 
these ere the Romene, Lecture of 


Biitskellisin would have emne as no 
surprise to liktn. Syndicalism, lie 
wrote ill 1929, “ proposes to . dis- 
pense with representative .govern- 
ment’’; It was, he wrote in 1940, 

“ openly contemptuous of demo- 
cracy ” ; he liked to quote Sorel's 
remark that ° if revoliitionary syn- 
dicalism triumphs, rhe parliament- 
ary regime so dear to intellectuals 
will be done away with " Where 
any considerable body of citizens . 
he wrote in 1926, the year of the 
General Strike, “ repudiates all 
allegiance to the State, und follows 
recklessly either international • or 
purely sectional alms, popular 
government is virtually at an end, 
and a more coercive system must 
be substituted for it.” Equality as 
preached by modern politicians 
would in a few years pave the way 
for despotism. 

Inge had been a friend of Sir 
Francis Gallon, the founder ot 
eugenics, and for many years he 
was a prominent member of the 
Eugenics Society. He lost interest 
in that body when he found time 
it was becoming too environmental, 
and thinking ton much of nurture 
rather than of nature ; when it 
chose Sir William Beveridge to give 
the Galton Lecture, Inge resigned. 

A careful study of population ques- 
tions convinced mm that the 
British Isles were grossly overpopu- 
lated j he thought it wrong to con- 
ceal information about birth-control 
from people of any class or nation. 

He held that the Industrial system 
whs allowing the best stocks to dio 
out and the worst to multiply with- 
out restraint. “ Either rational selec- 
tion ”, he wrote, " must take the 
place of the natural selection which 
the modern state will not allow to 
act, or we shall deteriorate os surely 
as a miscellaneous crowd of dogs 
which was allowed to rear puppies 
* from promiscuous matings.” AH that 
lie was able to learn abnut genetics 

J seemed to him’ to suggest that hbre- 
dity was a far niocc potent factor 
than environment In deterthi fling 
man’s nature. If he were living now, 
lie would point out that it is scarcely 
ror rational for the revulsion against tho 
ver pseudo-eugenics of Uneducated 
dls- people like the Nazis to be allowed 
ord to. render all eugenics suspect. 


,, | . i, b h horror rational for the revulsion against tnq 

dsBU h 6l M«« war from whichever pseudo-eugenics of Uneducated 
mlelit be waged * and he dls- people like the Nazis to be allowed 
approve" oi^ definitions' ’of .the word to. render all eugenics suspect, 

” gentleman ” that restricted its Had he been able, Inge would 
application to a single social group.; have kept , -England wit'-of .both 
But he ilia not share the behefof world wars. He had scarcely 
many members of the Anglo-Catho- more . usa for the Wilheinuno 
many .... rhnr the anmi*a then he had for t-hi 


□ nllcatum [O H single wnw* o* nave ’ , ■ - . — ■ 

»ut lie dia not share the behelof world wars. ' He had scarcely 
many members of the Anglo-Catho- more . use for the Wilhelimno 
He party -in the Church that the Empire than he had foe the 

morals 3 society might be reformed Third Reich, and did not share 

hv* sacial changes, for he was more the illusions -about the latter that 
Scar fed to cure people of all . wore harboured by some of the 
Masses of the excessive Tire oc cun a- ; appeasers i ; but on both occasions 
'on wifh niutenal tbYrtgs tfiat he thought that Germany^ niam 
to him the chief -curse of .quarrel was with Russia, and- he 
„ Kfe Hb spoke scathingly thought Tsarism hardly pi ef or able 
T?tfl diinl'cable auempts to curry t0 , ifaiserism and Stalinism hardly 
gjSt tffg^SShl work, preferable to Hitlerism. From the 
fn! Saees of ^ those whom lie often start of the first war he was acutely 
fc-bed as "the court chaplains conscious, a s few people were, of 
desciniea as a || we stood to. lose, even if we 

ot King Demos . liberal escaped defeat. Before the first war 

Inge wrote at a time when line was 0vQr he saw the second coming ; 
feelings of guilt were already ln l9l7 he warned the League for 

big the working man to be «“ Promoting International Friendship 

and cajoled as coloured persons are thrQUgh tha churches that a beaten 
flattered and cajoled in America io Germatly would live only for re- 
dau! but he did not allow this to _ d that jf we tried to make 


classes of the excesafve Weoccuna- 
tion with material thJ rt E a 
seemed to him the chief -curse of 
modern life. He spoke scathingly 
of tiro "despicable attempts to curry 
favour with the now po-wet ful work 
ing classes of those whom lie often 
described as “the court chaplains 
ot King Demos”. 




.. « iqust; Mvd JWst\;MW. pamtui 
. .. eUwj - this .tips eipe. suffered. 

i ■ Grievously frqiti'hefyaus depression., 
. ' The dftcistVe dioPiont In his injellec- 
• . 1 ■ j de’velBprtie^f peeifl4 * to have 


. ariTBIS™ toy.™-' 

have beftn a heavy, burden. : But St, 


Reoe L.eciure ui — -- , , 

surveyed tile Victorian Age c 
callv indeed, but more sympatheti- 
colW than ttie BUtlioz*. of the then 
latdy published Eminent Vic (m 
In a paper entitled ConfessloFidei. 
Inge nave an account of his- .own 
philosophical and religibus; ;bdUefs. ; 
and attitudes. 

It must hive been these essays 
Which in 1920 caused Inge to be 
invited to ■ contribute a senes of 
XVr : articles to the Sundou 
: Express . -.TWo years later the Even-, 
ids Stundcrd secured his services 
or? a' regular basis, and he wrote 
more or less re SJ ll arly for that paper 
rill the beginning of the Second 
•World War. Many books of lus col- 

- Kd . short articles were pab- 
llshetVj they makd uncommonly 
good reading: the Dean had a good 

, Sqry“ ,.n1 «a, I^lUr -rf* 

many modern as; well as many 
ancient topics. His method was to 
• set out a - number Of relevant facts 
and^tlien offer succinct and off" 

- ’ epigrammatic * judgments. A 
; • great variety : of ntatters , is • dis- 

ftiassd ; often but ‘ not always 
! seriouis each topic is handled l With 

t 'Wit and 'sense and .in a lucid and 
c - v” 'Li. ...;u t non /r IfirlzAs evtrV 


day; but he did not allow this CO venget Bnu Ilwl 4l wc “‘“V* '■ lf 
»re vent him from writing about roe ^ accept democracy sne - would 

worki tie class with classes prefer a military dictatorship. Only 

which he wrote about other classes. AmericBl h? thought, would profit 
He remarked upon the general Ejfr .f rom the Eirst war; no power on 


rromouag -mienim-iuiim ^ **^.".i* 

through the Churches that a beaten 
Germany .would live only for re- 
venge, and that if we tried to make 
lwr Accent democracy she ■ would 


wliicn lie wiif« „ America* ne 

He remarked upon the general Eng from lhe first war; no powei on 
lish laziness, which he thought had earttl COu jd guarantee the Polish 
set in during the eighties -Of CM frontiers. 

last ceritury; Bnd . he observed tnat -Like a true Platonist, . Inge 
increased affluence ^got- refined iie,f eved that tj ie best m«n should 
the manners or tfie irtorala « “ 0 ni ] e . By the beat men, he did not 
'majority? “’The democfadci-man , rtean the tna ^ union bosses orthe 
lie wrote, “ is a species of ape, whoso Fa jj iB|1 intellectuals ; neither did he 
strongest instinct is gregarious- an r f c | l businessmen or landed 


strongest’ instinct la giegarious- 
ness." Tiro rise of a political party 

which represented the 

one section of the populallon only 

* - j i.i_ J ,,ch-niK He SaW 


I'BUlHIl iiuuiisLuiiuj , . 

mean rich businessmen or landed 
gentry, to whom be was little more 
respectful than Arnold had been to 
■“ Phi list ines ” and " Barbarians . 


s in T906 as a fatal step; but. sport « £, 8 he hated every kinq ot 

•cognized that If employers cruelty . Ho regretted end resented 
.allowed to combine together tiie destruction by savage taxation 

. ‘ . .L.l_ -uiflirlrlmz IT l.l- ... .1 arAiiti rh« nnce 


■■dBnSn. Eii ■ 


Wit anu- seiiae .»•* ; .. 

agreeable style. Inge criticizes every 
aspect df modern rife jn, a way that 
sometimes tails Arnold’s,- but he 
is less open tq the charge of finicky 


so and would have disapproved oi c \ niSi to . whom both . tno nen uuvj 
the International cdptel that cheats . tJia w p r kU lg clqss .^r^’such 

and bullies airline . passengers no whom they hod treate^ with such 
less tiron of the trade unions that Shameful ingratitude. He wiJote m 
ciieat and bully eveiyone > except 1942 : . • » 

their members, It is as certain as 

■ Inge often- underlined. 'the ,dif* : ,. be that wiriiid X* SSSi^ifESj 
Forfli^H between 1 *Stato Socialism. upper and middle, classes -in 


■ r ... - ■. 
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riiaiied and no longer taxable, country near Oxford, he marked tlie 

Thmi !,!ia ...... ...:n I... ' ... 1 .1. i i- ■ .■ 


u? 


FEBRU^Y, jQ,1?SQ 


Then Hie working man will be in occasion by the publication of a K irN/^lCfalTlOrff 
jbe PMiaoji nf a puraxhe wliirli brief lint cxtre-inclv well written XVlUUiJlliiiH 1>X 
lias killed its host. I he wcnlih of uiit<ibingrupliic;il sketch rolled IVi/e. 

the couiiiiy will not be redistil- Oilier works uf his also contain .... 

butt'd, it will huvo disappeared, aiiinhmgruphicu] matter; and tlicrc 

luge wrote mher learned books '* ** useful life of him by Adam By Richard Clutterbuck 
besides those I hare already men- l'dx, imbbsrjiod in I %fl. Mr Gardner- __ _____ 

1 in net! ; for example an liuni'si and Sniiili, reviewing this book, found ■ » ~~ ■■ ■ 

searching examination oF (zhristiim ']><u it did not quite do justice to yonaii ALEXANDER and ROBERT 
lit hies ami Modem Pnthlenis (102*11 the Heim's literary skill, to his dry a kii mary (Editors) • 
and the %Ludv of theningv in tela- wit and to his fiinuidable ciiarac- , 

lion to the costnuloyv of the time ter. Me could lie devastating, both , .JF 1 " ‘ errarism and Business: 
which his publ idler induced him in print and in the flesh. To die l “ e ‘hrent and Response 
to call Cod mid the Astronomers clergyman who asked if lie were .145pp. New York : Pniegcr. dis- 
tl*3.13i. lie made other eon iri bn lions interested in lltmginlogv, lie re- rributed hv Holt Saunders. Eusi- 
io the study uf nivsticir.iii <md the plied, “ No, and I don’t collect post- buurne. £1*1.25 
rUnonic philosophy in the Church ; aite stamps”; mid ilnn what Canon 0 0.1 046GSG 5 

J/ie rhatini c tradition in Ihixlish X did not know about some similar - 

Fit-hill , >11 (10261 is a duligliiful brink subject -was not worth knowing, he 

to read, and at eighty ■•seven lie replied, “ fs tvliur he does ? " He If business corporal in ns insure their 
brought out «i - uj liable study of thought ilie elei-iiiinii to the Primncv executives ucamst kidnap and ran- 
A-Ijisfirisni in AV/igion. Nm surpris- of his friend William Temple "a som, does this increase or reduce 
tnRly his prolonged sirnlv nf the disaster " ; he said i liar his closest lllB HkelKiaud of their being kid- 
my sties liau a profimnd effect upon Irieiiil, Hensley Henson, hnd capped and of their safe release if 
" , ,f personal dev.iijuns, aliliuugh lie “ teased in lie u thinker unci .so he- ‘Huy are ■ Should govern nieiits and 
never cl nniod to luiw enjoyed the come a yes-man among the bishop-; ” corporations stand firm mid never 
u n inn wiili (j(id which some mystics In i lie ve.ir nf ihe General Sirike lie Si v ® wav in ic-irorisi blackmail? 
are i hough ■ to have -ictiievcd. This is conii ibiiied l.i a series of hooks Where me the leiTorist threats 
clearly slintvii by ihe mu all lunik uh.mr various countries a hnnfc gre.i-u-*t and how should corpora- 


Kiboshing the kidnappers 


Golden Gladstonian days 


ka repented use of the formula it 
is no coincidence that . . • which, 
is nod, after all, tetTibly near. At a 
result, the book - is 1 constantly Til 


burg Wrfussungsschut: (Office for 
the Protection of the Consiitution) 
—which is roughly equivalent m 
MIS. I doubt if his British opposite 
numbers would be permitted to 


likelihood nf their beiun nirlnA 

SK By Stefan Collim 


to build Up a picture of what with tbs beliefs of 
he at one point rather ambitiously remained at botLohi a 
calls “the British Liberal mind”. Tory. Another featui 
The paint m 3 of such group par- stone's awkwardness 


awkward ness is nicely dZfrZ.fU cl. fuelled so much 
the eoisode. recounted by of the Liberal assault on p. ri V‘ 


SOUm 

iptured in Lloyd 


rlergyniiui who asked if lie were .145pp. New York : Priieger. dis- 
interested in lltuiginJogy, lie re- rributed by Holt Saunders, Eusi- 
plicu, “ No, and I don't collect post- buurne. £1*1.25 
age slumps " : nWd ilnu what Canon 0 0.1 046G8G S 
X did not know about some similar ^ 
subject ’was not wurrli knowing, he 

replied, “ Is ivliu r lie does ? ” He If hu'in:?ss corporal inns insure their 


ccsstui mixed ccunnmy but .iImi its 
open society in the face uf a con- 


certed attempt to destroy both nf cmisuhants returns to -advise"*? ‘ " " 11 numbers in the “ Libsrtarlatiism ” oned for distributing literature on 

diem h v a small nunilier' of highly ‘jcgmianon for sate release of ^ T an nI1 i v be a matter of time sna p arc replaced by a more appro- birth-control he promptly can- 

professional terror iiis. liiisiagc. Radcliffe produces Z\ I 1 f ! one of the more historically- prialc set of extras for the shot of celled his subset lptiou. 


It n kidnap occurs one 


VZSZ2 ’Personalities in Vic 
torian Liberalism 
301pp. Faber. £12.50. 
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icreuciy rncr-y uu uue». u.i« *■> c (. inH political passion so n large manici iui uuw» 

never quite sure just who is sup- non for u memo mil tu John Stuart the kind of P . \ Lloyd professiounl historians, who may 

posei ?o have subscribed to wliich Mill, the figure whose s stondu.g i as Ui ldH memiry anyway be put off by a* distracting 

beliefs. The figures in the front a representative W e I.IiBoStS for series of small errors. To state that 

row remain Eairly constantly in second only to G adstone s own. Welsh ■ -«Kill Mill w hocked ” Gladstone's Bulp- 


John Viucent, David Homer, and 
Peter Clarke, it is hard to imagine 
n large market for the book among 
professional historians, who may 


f ocu ■? ' but * th ere* clca riy has to "be a GMttDn? v .l' "co^se.^ [ subscribed, deliverance from Disraeli: -‘Kill 

ssvk: SfEPX £ tff b fs 

numbers in the “ Libertarianism ” oned for distributing literature on solves, but Thou ennst kill him, 


Dr klnrchem esiinnues Llmt 

me (i bunt forty hardcore "ter- murshmiid";’, of aifldi wrUen announces that “ we are all Still, ihe copious quo 

racists, over Inlf nf them women, nros OL-c nf .f..V "? crease *« h4”ls^ now Even allowing, grate- V ely conveys the. fl* 

w:H« about 15fl active supporters, of v d n ' , t ni i h mm/ ^ By for the tag’s playful irony, vours, of the po huca 

whnm Ha i’... v ictim in niniimiini ensr. |{ P nn» u i iuny, , fn,. cnmmnnms s nmn nF the teadl 


nusiagc. Kuciriitrc produces « ‘ “ can u ,h,» more historically 

*£L ^222S»-S - Si 


the “Nonconformist Conscience . 
Still, the copious quotation effecti- 
vely conveys tbe flavour, or fla- 


Moreover, Gladstone docs seem they are more illuminating tnan 
miscast a* the hero of a book any amount of heavy-ftwttd analy- 


vi cum in nu in mum cost. |{ e q U0 ,J 
the parallel ot fire insurance whidl 
by impi-i.yiriB both fire precauti«l 
and fire fighting, bus reduced hort 1 


ail the shades of Cobden and Glad- 
MOM to preside over, the policies 


cnmi ibmed (., a series of hn'oks Where me rfie u-rrnrist threats trained as lawyers with (he specific 


various cn u in l ies 


gre.i-ii-«t and how -lunild corpnra- 


H, 1 . Hc'f Ifr*' h ‘« « d '|« d hi*! i? n the London Business School 
i ^ t {-- f ,rc J . l,d ,l,e damage (> 5L t th qee m one of the more shame- 
uiny kiilnun insurmirA k B . -i.i does seen* riu nn tiip 


Li iii iic ti us lawyers wuti ms specific nti4V j 0 K| c | nan me lir ; ip : l s 4 does seem one dl uic hw>< 

miennon of making liber:d processes s', me e less attempts to put Clio 

uf law unworkable ; who n-e parties ui c l | „, l , nMoSJS? streets- When Mrs Thatcher 

to the crimes nf ,heir diems and « c ‘JK l ' ® the country proposing to 


^ grate- vely' conveys tbe flavour, or fla- ab ^ |]t oin |tnisw. Dr Bradley boldly sis. The rods of the poliocaj 
F it., fnr the tag s mayain irony, yours, of the political thinking of t t! at t | lc va , i 0 us aspects of inorahsni of tliut broad linnim u 

.Sll^current hAiwi Fqi' summoning ,ome of the leading Viclerian Liberal ereed “only molte hanker o( holy tlmiga ", John 

shades of Cobden and Glad- Liberals — Df Barnes, Bright, sense j n tbe context of a funda- Bright, for example, come suddenly 

JJJJ to preside over the policies Cobden, Dale, Green, Mill, Morley, mejl , tal faith {„ ,i, e goodness and into view when one learns °E Ms 
f the London Business School and, above nil, of tlie Grand Old „f n ion and the reabty intense dislike of P c ,® 

ni the L011ao,, - • shame- Man himself. In fact, so prominent “ R * ess ” But as Gladstone people, hot rooms, elaborate meals, 

on the are the “thoughts and actions of mem ^ rab iy announced to Mrs and ceremonious observances , . 
goes to Gladstone’' that, os Dr Bradley Humph ry Ward: “I believe in a And one understands hett.r the 
p i._ n*ntnra “ th* sun- **_ _____ _ _ .. ■ nf dRiukinc libertarian 


jSTo tU kill him.Wecannoi iar. agitation in 1»6 my reflect 
kill him without being hauged our- some quite plausible ■ view shout 
SUV. but Thou cunAll. bin.- ££ h ivl 

Dr Bradley bas a sharp eye for been voting on the side of the 
such quotations, and somenmes ange i Si but more probably it just 
they are more illuminating than indicates carelessness. Mill having 
any amount of heavy-footed ’yj died three years earlier. 


and ceremonious observances ”. 
And one understands better the 


^ da i,Kir •— assir ■ j i, Hk.nSLrt r ji' 

jar Jtas'* 

family or firm mukes a panic ' 
m describes the legis- settlement behind the backs of fo ! 
d to counter it. Law- police; and the prospect of beta * 
excluded from a trial caught is the only real deterrent } 
. Other contributors include * 


When fngc retired from St Paul’s 
in 19.14 and went to live in rlic 


Spying about in boats 


{•“ *-»»»nwcn; i.ut I ho ugh nagnus uucueu ny appeiiciixes which give ". ra nanaing over or In the United States and wor dwidT 5 iweunt 

h.ive no sit i tits, they luivc heroes, l * lL ' detwiled breakdown of types of ^ en f ai, v objects, and there are the threat these nose ,o hu«i ■ I° rmci ' 

and perhaps a pitgnn might call ntruck f bombings, attacks on facili- nowers to control written cu minimi- negies in .1 ? L-iJ-Sf . didate, 

Inge a Christian hero. tie*, assassinations, kidnappings. « tlon » between them. These were reSonse to the hroat hv 2 Victori 

nia imings, hijackings and (llsrup- « r «'B measures to counter a dan- and Judicinriai inSS on . Thi 

• t ! ,on » flnd lh ® a,,ca s m which they ° US L a *? llS !, 0? .. the L aw y ei ' s> P«vi- international roonei-aHon mitt ,h,s -. . 


ihe income-tax and the House of 
Urds, one might indeed begin to 
see exhortations to self-help and 
public retrenchment as part of a 
pattern of Wms with some genome 
similarity to, and even continuity 
Him, that of Victorian Liberalism, 
i hough even then one might still 
want a few more attacks on the 
Iniquities ol bishops and breweis. 

Ian Bindley Is not so fussy: he 
believes that “the values of Vic- 
torian Liberalism .are enjoying 
something of a renaissance in late 
twentieth-century Britain - As a 

former Liberal Parliamentary can- 
didate, tho holder of a PhD. in 


ing the appeal of his moral earnest- j. RJJ mcIlj { n a labyrintli of 
ness to the Nonconformists, or problems, from which there is no 
expressing his embarrassingly effu- ^ nermitted ns. The preva- 


Lnading the Diceys, by conflating 
die author of Loio utitf PtiWic 
Opinion with his. brother, Is q 
representative venial sin, though it 
is harder to be Indulgent towards 
the following error-packed sentence 
on what is by new a very well- 
documented episode: “In 1883 a 
group of advanced Liberals, disen- 
chanted with the party’s tradi- 
tional individualism and antipathy 
to social questions, came, together 
under the leadership of Sidney and 
Beatrice Webb to form the Fabian 
Society " (sticking to undisputabla 
matters at fact alone, the Society 
uaa fnundpd in 1SS4. Sidney Webb 


ward and nearly choking with wu founded in i vv.uu 


anyone wishing to exhibit the Ideas have none.” 
of Victorian Liberalism ns both dis* Tbe book’ 


s title may be doubt- 


K sjrSi - “ - S£n”“ WrS 

s, ie h r 6 been copied in »*” r3 by P ;sE; ;, X 


vided by nis reported rcmairK tnni, no comciaence wim 
in view of the use made by flowered " between 1867 and low, 
workmen of shorter hours, “ he one might reasonably conclude that 
thought it was better they should j ts ideas would not survive trans- 
not have a half holiday, but should planting into our chillier political 
be kept constantly at their work so climate. Nor, for. that matter, does 


highest kidnap risk 


By Anthony Bailey 


HUGH anil RORIN PtlPHAM 
(Editors) : 

A Thirst for ihe Sea 

The Sailing Adventures of Erskine 

Childers. 

182pp. Sin nford Maritime. E6.95. 
0 540 07197 8 


Childers became a sailor, and hv the Emane lliun aiiyivhcre else in tlie Ri s ks Ltd) which advises on the 
way dealt with tuni-nf-rlie-cciiiuiy reduclion of the risk of terrorist 

conditions, before every The book is a product of the I'!?,!!! 11 K, f t L- < ? n crisis n ? a nage- 
yaciit had an auxiliary engine. thriving marriage of the American ment and P° st - k >dnap negotiations. 

He benun with an unhandv over- Sovernment service with the busi- Lloyd’s have written the lion’s 

mni'naci-.il -1 _ i ■ _ J llPCc unH Deu/Joniin J ^ D nl.nJ. _ I ■ j « ° 


- - • fSS 1011 -.1 de I e .P* ,i ;n«Sht cutter. " T.'“ “%“ u n" ,c c ll orias , - « e Pre- mare ot manan and ransom insur- 

, . . shared with ins brother Henrv. of of lhese ,lflve c o»- anCa worldwide since die early 

A good deal of the charm of The 'V“V", cd , bv a succession nf profe's- HjlJSS . ort j cles * So have ' a 1930s. In die 1970s this became a 

Kiddle nf .the Sat\ds -4- Er ski lie s, onal -but nervous- crews. He f-aundian tanker, a German intelli- growdi industry. Radcliffe lias 

Childers’s 1903 novel set in the ildal * on to an. 18-foot cabinlcss J*" ce . r ch ‘ eE a |\ d 8 c L, °>' d ’ s ^ answered the popular mlsconcep- 

crecks und sapU baqks behind Miich lie cruised alone *5?*> ^ oke , r - oF the best con- dons that insurance encourages vic- 

German North" Frisian islands— lias a,,tl between the Thames iT bu f nns that of Dr Hans Josef hms to pay more monev more 


ness and academic worlds. Repre- share of kidimp and ransom ii 


depended ’{ 
sailors who 


r<fot; the many sni all-bout n^idor^ n the ,- So, S I ? t -’ slee P‘ ,, 8 HorL ’heni, who is head of the Ham- quickly and thereby increases 111 the spent, 
ho still relish the bonk) on ■ Ul *8er a rnipaulm. This smaller p 

■ mixture of a plausible vessel opened* his eyes to dangers 1 • • i • 


facing n hostage ; police - techniques, 
including hostage negotiations and . 
rescue ; and possible technological 1 
developments affecting both itu 
terrorist ihreui and couniernieasurn 1 
against it. 

Alexander and Kilmmx bav# 
chosen their writers well uJ , 
briefed them well. The result is i 
coherent mid well-bulanccd atid nill \ 
comprise a really valuable referepu ’ 
book for corporations with interest* . 
overseas as well ns for governmeDU 
and police- My guess is that It will - 
be especially welcomed by securte 
directors seeking ammunition mi) 1 ■ 
which to persuude theit boards W . 
devote money to security and « j 
guide ihem on where it will best W ^ 


LUii* iLLiuii j — , ...i’ lllflra uui u*nuui>«. , , • arm* • ieiimu acciii 

Liberals still have much to offer us 01l jy writing «l» ul tnc« irao were Cou6 j sm 0 f the belief, which he AnnealirtE as t h ese morsels are, national mood just at th 

today, not least in their refreshing B i 5Q Liberals. In these terms, the astribes t0 r he Victorians general- Appealmg i not 0 f themselves But should the Govern m 

and inspiring optimism . This con- trou bh with Gladstone, one might Jy ( , that a ]j change was for the Jjjwevei, tl Jf ued J^ e ftbout t h e Vaccination Acts am 
viction is not too obtrusive in the sB y, was that lie was a, indeed , tlie belter *’j. gut it is a not uncommon add up or y or iJ ns D f Victorian lish the Church pf Eng 

body of the . text, and the book, Lilicral without in W W feature of those who are, so to say, jh ^ °£..° ® ° t tbat Dr Dr Bradley’s study a 

with more than six hundred foot- being a liberal. Although an Intel 0|>t j nl ,j sls on principle— optimists anv 0 [ evC n enjoy sometlilng* of n s 

tn hn u ou2z line story . ’ that historv Bradley comes to any unu ui **»-,•* ‘ 


serious historical work in its own ca „ be told of how this unlikely . or§ more usually, soon will be, mildl y explanatory vocapuiary 
right. figure became the leader of tlie in[J their way — to be fractiously “ 

Restricting hlmsclE to Liberal various groups w h| rfi made W . “j carp ing and mean-spirited about 


Kept LUHSiauu.Y f — uiiuaLC. ,7 Te- 

at they should not have time to somo less histoncaHy-spedtic opti- 
ink”. mism seem quite to capture tne 

Annealine ns these morsels are, national moon just at tlie 
iwever, tliey do not of themselves But should the 
& up to any argued case about the Vaccination 

“ nature or origins dF Victorian lish the Church pf England, then 


cu s s io n 1 1 i e rn” ii c a I ly ” wit h s epa r a t e surely f o^thing more di^rmna 

chapters on “ Voluntaryism ”, “ Non- ‘JJi |n(J Free-thinkers 

intervention”, and so on, In order Nonconfoi mists and lreetmn 


k the I Emphasizing optimism and exu- 

Snd FreShfokers berant energy as the key to tho 


Regarding the ideal 


its canny mixture of a plausible 
Btichanesqiie spying yarn with salt 


_ « „ . / ^ ^ IV HUJIK 

i j u* s ” fap 'Snored— but even 


-• i— -rtf ■■■o ■« iwifcii ami i . L . . uuv VVDI1 5U - 

and fog-vat lira ted details of yacht- f*® 5'W in »o ventures like- naviaat- 

in it mi a . 1 : . mb Hauonanv. I..,.* . , 2® . 


mg on 4 strange coastline ; and 
.which Childers cleverly conveyed 
even to landlubber! v readers 


mg Havengore creek, behind Foul- 
ness, iu the daik, 

. Solent' rivers were crowded oven 


\ Class and criminality 


By Alan Ryan 


appears to be his fa ™ liri “ ! no ^ roduceT individlials to' Tories of 
logical C01 ?" cc q t { 1 v o c ul(1 ]ave helped “individual slices” or whatever is 
someone who should have nep boulld t0 subvert that value. He has 
him out, has bV towed a stogie B argument to show that there 

quantity of misprints into final a nice ars ^ f(jr assigll i llg the 

text. Mostly these merely lute pt i w ^ tQ individual front 


Makes 



SSS'rt Laurie Ta y )or 


and: large, snoiifydeckVdVeweTr^th ; com nan inn' »! ln lA " e .1 iy and 3nothar J° ,IN MRAITHWAIte i 

h ? b?sed d Tte’Riffi’l? ,Z lZT yit i' Jr " !,d .. P . Ub . li,: r °" C >’ 


hiinLiP^T which. Cermtherx found Snne/r. Tn his logs numerous incf- 340 PP- Routletlgi 
1 g^7_(go.0323_4__ 8 


Rout ledge. £10.75 


.... — v- rscoraeu mat wm BDDear . . “■**'*,’ i. S uiou» anaiy^s mniimv/eu nv now •- 

D?viM i!L ?.l„rV d ! h001 chu, ‘l "I »he book. There is much run- — . ~^r , r^Tr7= based on the validity and reliability accountability. 

W&SBS&& SrissS JWsxvartS 


’ tbosB cniiies which ore dispro|jor- What follows Is the refreshing i. 
tionately nnddle-clnss. Matters aro sight nf u profc-ssional crlminologW y 
not exaciiy hel|>ed eiriier by the tumpornrilv ahiindoning riie t 
=- — _ . “umor s cntiCHil method : he worked hyijothcses nbout work US’ t i 

a PPears to favour the approach class crime and soriously consider- y 
k ^ u s h ?f, n neatly described ing how the corrupting infl*"** L 
Policy by Barbara .Wooiton as “ demo- which power undoubtedly ®rtd* L 
cratlc . Instead of ‘ subjecting upon the middle class might W f 
each study to rigorous analysis min I mi zed by new forms w J- 
i~j5F5T uased on the validity and reliability accountability. f 

“f. . • sa,n _P| e , the statistical tech- i. tc nulte clear f- 


VIN.T HAKSAA , ««»•■ 1»M OOCO .fie 

Equality, Liberty and PcrfectlonUm ti'ansformation of not *' llto now 

302pp. -Clarendon Press: Oxford neatly reverses iho Intended seuse* 

University Press. £12. What, then, are the books vn- 

0 19 824*118 5 tucs? The chief one » » det ^ r ‘ 


text, mostly - . bt tQ m e t0 an individual uom 

Uio {low. but nt least once the jg * * on buc that tj, ese con- 

U-ansfor motion of not into now * ions do nothing to suggest 

neatly reverses iho Intended seuse* sme s hou!d bo assigned 


cabin fihed by “a complex odour Henry on 

n»}?^ rnff n ,, i P -w St ii C ? olce ‘' y ' and wr "* I® reduce I 
Davies, Dqlcibellas . owner, was a also pleas 
mej 1 urn i romantic, obsessive patriot, champagne 
^y ,Dd smglehanded sailor, St tves wt 
nnunng . aground, lo-i-cturn: 


F . enjoyed rniunng . Bgrouiid, 
kedgiug off,. bud tlirqwing worn out 

: 83B i,° £ c, J u >Pnient overboard, 
>eiz«d by fuspfrinii of a German in- 

scheme, Davies pursued it tn 
^Mn.U^Iiv a iirhemie) bitter end; 

W. fop hauls : have set Out 
mucJe«:ly ler discover Iwhiu sqrt nf 
^cMsinai; Erskinb Clilldoi s himself 

- ; ?SSlV-i^ t '? d s l W^ RUttUq fmis, 
- ^ c *' Vil PP'«B ; * - efurcrices to one 
: i 1 ?. . ^Me MehlMS Siic / riugl.it 


champagne : reading Pciutennis or fi r3t *e nteffi* /nr te t , ' 3 
St Ives , while waiting for the tide S ' ^ or example, 

to return ; private victories of find- , ,1 a * . L* ti,e lw L l , . s nocs and deliver a maioritv' vei-di^r ■: 

irtg the right chadnel or making a n?,i? ". lha AuiUalmn auihor’s _ ajomy vet diet, enough evidence tp favour thW-PJ* j 

safe harbour. 8 £i ,D »Hesis , and * sat tempts to hue- , H « a relief therefore to reach h P n ? lt 15 perhaps a final reimw* i 

n.iirlttrc'c ortOi^^ « »,• / grate the vast corpus of existing the point in file thesis where die of the insulated nature of much Sf* - 

of C !ri w, rS M rcseavdi evidence nn social - class, author moves away from this' trad! demlc research that such po |! ^ | 

reaUbiknllv^t^rr^P ^ hnuf*' rinnvs^nd crimp”. No doubt doc tor a tional suivey and gets down io the iec0n l n ‘e»dfltlons should appeal i 

^W?0i«I?3 r \& Ss, ?fc wlich inT&lv7>!qSpSd P«csely that moment mjg 
i»b Vi ical ^di SCO n k nK 1,ar ? ^drea-aj up in it: wHl policies in capltalisrciun- development of capitalist sodeW . 

J&JSiS!.' ? dl ! l . c, 5. <•»!» *T » "".shiifwga, of r jnlelt(ttfng : Pcrhsi)' of SaciaI™ol?cu'in { friirinWjS,^'Q . V 


University Press. £12. What, then, are the book’s vir- tbe ingredieiils out of which the 

0 19 824*118 5 tucs? The chief .one is a detor- embry0 ls made. But, lest, this 

7 mined, slightly naive, bggjgJJ^ sound as if Hakaar s case i is an 

, , . holding up our moral intuitions unequivoca ,] attack on, say, the 

It appears to be a convention among S(H1te Q f our inLUitlons end usual liberal view of uboriton, it is 
reviewers to begin by praising a intu i t i ons 0 f some of us — to tne W[>Jth nol i llg that he Is careful to 
book’s virtues, and only on second ]i Ebt of day in order to see wnicn jj s ti n gul5ll between the claims made 
thoughts to confess to its defects. 0 f them are derivable from recently . rights theory and rita claims 
Vinit Haksarfs book demands tlie fashionable moral theories. Thus, any sort of absolutist 

reverse treatment, This U not wakfiar takes it for granted that tbfl01 .„ >j & have a right tn life means 
because its faults are particularly “ we >* think that babies have some tbat we CQlino t be dealt with purely 
numerous; it Is because they are gort 0 f right to life, such that tne a<;c0l . d i n g to utilitarian calculations ;; 
p evident that readers may .find it w rongness of killing a baby re^is but * t j s 0ll i y if we htwe en absolute 
berd to concentrate sufficiently on „„ t y, e wrong done to the baby, not . bt t0 jjf e t hat this right to_ lue 
the book's virtues. It is - a. ! book ob 5 uch side-effects as the misery cnB a fj other considerations. 

wWch will steike many, readers as caused to the baby 8 .* T , are ot i |6r equally success- 

^ylmj come too late in the day to siblings. - So he wnt accept tn There are o T wr ^. d ^, a en ^ 0 f 

^ Qtjauch interest. It is all too , aort of. utilitarian Ism -defended l w fui amdreaccur- 

n another account pf What Jonathan Glover’s Catismg Deflths tfe Sii-^5 - I have 

won’t, do :ih John Rawls’s account and Saumg .since ” 1 ‘? ac ® fhri«6 who' arRue 

£the principles ofTustW. The ju sHEy *lh. - - Wllin. of ul2l S ?ouriSria?S a 

argument— and ode which seemsto order to fnc'easeoveran contract to enslave oneself is a 

anyway, to be more than : ade- would only ca-st doubt on infauticiae contract to . Mili’s 




T ornnu of tinned - .coffee und probW % Mile, 

•lair^vri,.&.pourtd WHovLUtmlXuiriS: ^^' u<,n .P ‘He public? ...... . 

7pv«‘-shiUldg i - nc uJlf 'In 'r i U ,‘ i - * il 6 H° ^ In»lfL IS (fl n ^r! ,0 ‘' La8a ' in‘VgteUng Perhaps .because the *n0mbe/.of Social Policy ^nYriiain 797ft «iHjg . jg-- 

^ &IK 1 1 * t,1 0L W t\ c1 V < ^‘ ,r « | h^s *^ok: . SS^J? C JS5* »h« ‘Here •““«« > ll l , h,s a ‘M and .R « diffh studies .which are directly relevant by Muriel Brown . and fistlly-BaMjrf t 

hit .upsiHtabla pjrt., J? heipk.*'!, jov hi l Baltic. ‘*5? l ? ve 1,1W -yet : aAtfrhe T will, to j lies oma tiers are more limited—, (251pp. Rou Hedge and Keg«o PflUl- l;-. 

: tt.^S, a i 'ld lw ^^V- iho^DQtojbfeltoii’at — t l u d i F i k £ p , c ‘LT nictJ l B » “ els S iff radical conclusion and jrl# greeter | anaiyd C ,sens i ti?ity. £11.95, d 7100 0394 3) contains k; 
. «f*ct. o?;bi J *' 'N nnt h°‘hcr til chanie l"** 1 . " f * predecassors-Hiamt-ly that:- ■ surely right to areue : - that essays on 1 income and uneinpl^ - | 


ual freedom.' Dis- 

sideratlons lij' setting .out the prin- fonts, EquaUy,. *■ £ ^ M IKStJl.' tha ‘ 

cinles to which % just, society would ..contractai’lyn a® 61 ” 5 J tba " willih oiling the lega'l machinery of 
subscribe i^ necessarily i 1 «Stractfs*not a B«^ctof cpnstealnt; 


But although Dr^Hakwr’s preface prbdemial considerations woum. jjmw is not an 

and ' Brian feed us to went there to «J»ft ^ u y ^ U lKft to do i-naternal* 
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Avdizzone 
Gabriel White 

'His work is ho vividly outoliio- 
Hrnjihicnl, bu lull of robust life 
;md email human dramas. I hnt 
tinbvk'l Whit*:'* delightful ecU’C- 
tion makes n ijoignanl memorial. 1 
CHHJSTOL* HKK NEVE, 

Country Life 

Over 2(30 illustrations in black & 
white and 1L- colour plates 
0 370 11300 4 £12.50 

JAMES 

GREENE 

Bead-man’s- 

fait 

The poems in Onmcs C» i-cono's 
lirstcolleclton are in turn elegiac, 
witty, tender, self-mock mg mul 
‘black’ - but always full oflifc. 
Thoy introduce a new poet with 
n distinctive originality of idiom 
mid outlook. 

0 370 30226 5 £3.00 ’ 


BO BESKOW 


By Nicholas Stariiupton 


Translated from the Swedish 
by Tom Geddes ■ 

This.weU-ltn.OWn Swedish artist’s 
Hist novel is act bn Noah's ark as 


J 

«v 

ir ^ 

i ■" 

I" 

• it drifts over the desolate waters 
aftoirjhe Flood'. Explicitly sensual 
and poetic in its mood, earthy in 
its humour, the novel draws 
SSrtenaivrfy on Biblical ahd other 
ancient Neat Eastern sources. 

#■ - : ' 
$■ 

1 . ■ 

.0^70 30223 0 £4.50 

ERICH MARIA 

i- ■ ■ ■■■ 
: 

REMARQUE 


Tlicc and Ate 
Lynk'iun Tbestiic 


the theatre, hy cniurnsr, he believes 
in confronting great i«ues_ with 
daumitig directness. A Tide in the 
Affairs of Women wns a problem 
play about the murder of an nld 
lady by a female urban guerilla. 
The stiff debates which preceded 
this act attempted the simultaneous 
elucidation or the theory fit surplus 
value and the rights of woman. 

'a 


Philip Martin, whose play 7 /tee 'Wil jj lce and Me. equally ambitious, is 
Me opened at die Lynehon Theatre na ,ahle set sixty years in the futui 
ibis week, is an example nr an in- 
triguing modern phenomenon: the 
dramatist who writes far more con- 
fidently fur ratlin and television 
than for the stage. Hij first con- 
si derable success, Lord Nelson Lutes 


paralde set sixty yt 
about the struggle between individ- 
ualism nnd the state. 

Martin's vision of the year 2040 
is of a sultry world in which the 
sun has burnt through the earth’s 
iVlVilvr/taoTsi was once hriefly pre- ozone layer. Even mod dogs and 
seined in (lie siudiu nf the Liverpool Englishmen must now avoid the 


Playhouse. But ibis rambling ami 
imaginative')’ Introspective mono. 
Jaguc was really a rntlio play oml 
mily worked as such. I listened to n 
broadcast in Liverpool 8 and felt 
that its hero could he iny next-door 
neighbour. When, a few months 
hicer, I saw Philip Martin’s conven- 
liruuil siiigo-play, A Tide in the 
A //(lira nf Women, 1 didn't belie ve 
u word. 

One reason for this puzzling ill- 
consistency is Martin's exaggerated 
sense of the intellectual profundity 
to which drama in the theatre must 
aspire. His best work for the air- 
waves, such as the uproarious 
G(»iK5rers scries un BBC television, 
li.u been cheerfully casual. Though 
GuttRsters lisid points to make about 
life in the immigrant communities 


ultra-violet rays of noon and a 
totalitarian state controls the few 
surviving snurces of water. . But in 
the svm-buked hills of Lancashire (a 
neat reversal of the traditional joko 
about Mancunian rainfall is one of 
the play’s few lighter touches) an 
isolated community preserves its 
freedom. Jack Gromer marched out 
into the Drylands some twelve years 
before the opening of the play. He 
found a neglected spring and shel- 
ter from the sun. Now he wishes 
to perpetuate his independent atti- 
tudes by marrying his son to the 
daughter of a fellow-rebel. 

Though the first five minutes of 
Michael Rudmnn’s production of 
Thee and Me are inaudible, thanks 
to some over-enthusiastic drumming 
and chanting, it slowly becomes 


Gromer mid Molly Srigyiiis. I'nftir- 
luuntidy these l«tu*i-d;iy children uk 
n.iturc, fur «ll thvir earthy ciivs 
of “ Plough it fttr.ityht. Will Incl”, 
cannot seem to get 1 1n- rites light. 
Will is impotent and the miinia.ee 
remains enib.iiTu.isiiigly in futile. 
Jack prompt I v seeks an nlteru.itivu 
outlet for his dyiiii-aic umbi linns. 
His daughter Sul is courted by 
Molly's brother Jeremiah, a sullen 
rustic whose character 1st ic response 
to female imruiisigence is the dark 
observation that “ he’s broken 
horses ”. Those horses, however, 
constitute un irresistible dowry. 
Sal's objections tire su'epi aside uiid 
the lights go down for the interval 
on scenes of fatherly triumph and 
filial dismay. 

The second half could hardly be 
more different. From being an 
everyday story of country folk Thee 
and Me suddenly becomes a political 
debate. Through the gloom stalks 
an agent of trie dreaded British 
State. Ho pretends to bo an exile 
and works on the family's laborious 
irrigation scheme. But his real pur- 
pose is to stir up revolt. He teaches 
Will to road (Starting with sqch 
useful words as “ kulak ”), proposes 
to Gromer’s daughter Etrie and 
offers lessons in elementary Marx- 
ism to all and sundry. Eventually 
he and father come face to face. 
The intruder denounces liberty and 
selfishness, declaring that only a 
centralized state can correct the 
blunders of past generations. 


of contemporary Britain, it kept its apparent that we are witnessing the Gromer responds with some decitj- 
messages firmly concealed beneath neo-primitive fertility rites which edly half-cock arguments for indi- 
a playful and parodic surface. In mark the marriage of young Will vidualisni, a creed of which he, a 


tyrannical patriarch, U in any 
u nuiM uuimimpi hue represent,,; 
Iht; fcchluiwss with which , 
ideas are defined proves, howi, 
in lie ol link* c on. -.uq iience for 
play eventually nbnmlnni poV 
ami reverts to the psycho w j 
cuncern of its opening scenes. ]f 
sight of somebody arguing with 
father n km Will to the source 
his person u I problem. This is, 
cmuT.e, our old friend the Oedr 
Complex and lie disposes nf j,' 
a Miiiably diieci and prima 
manner. 

That such dubious stuff can h 
the stage at ail is, 1 think, , 
markable tribute tu the skills 
Michael Rudinan nnd his can. li| 
Hogg somehow manages to p: 
serve his dignity ns Jercmi, 
Srlggins, a part which calls M 
little beyond a series of hain 
chested simrls. Leonard 1 
has more of a chance as 
patriarchal Jack Gromer and nuluj 
bis marvellous best of it. Bun 
acting can save a play in nk 
the language Is so ludicrously!' 
judged. Don Warrington, as tbtij 
truder, at one point very projm: 
swallows the line “ Your father vj 
yield to reason and grant me >». 
hand ", Leonard Maguire, less fc, 
tun a re, is inquired to deliver ath: 
volume the wards “ Sal and Dux. 
in top field ? Oi just hope oi dot! 
have to use pole to prise ’n 
apart”. With dialogue like thitl' 
kept expecting Seth Starkadder g 
come on stage and wreathe ib 
characters in sukebind. Perhqt 
they should re-title it Hot Coafet 
Farm ? 


By Richard Calvocoressi 


Ellsworth Kelly : 
Hayward Gallery 


Snapshots of a master 


By Christopher Buffer 


Robert Lowell: A Life Study 
BBC TV 


Since Robert Lowell was a great 
pact, and the relationship of his 
work to experience peculiarly direct, 
vyc are going to want to know a 
{treat deal about tha world lie lived 
in. Biography and memoirs — critic- 
ally worthy, exhaustively factual, 
nr merely imecdoiul— will be a 
primary resource ; but the i look of 
Lowell’s .world can be simulated 


graveyard at Nantucket, Castletown 
nnd so on. Some of these juxtaposi- 
tions were nevertheless worthwhile 
since Lowell's poetry is so deeply 
implicated in the visual. We need 
to know his Boston and New York 
fund London) far more than We 
need to know the precise shop in 
which the Prince bought the Golden 
Bowl fnr Maggie. Elsewhere, faithful and falsifying, since their 

. 1. i. • -f -.i f-.Li. ^ .^-1 «.i 


mercy of his predecessors. Thus old 
black and white sequences in which 
Lowell had been persuaded to “ act 
out” his poems (playing with Har- 
riet in his New York studio to the 
accompaniment of “ Fall 1961 ”, or 
walking through New York streets, 
or pressing his nose to the window 
of the Boston Aquarium) were both 


no n 
uf Ic 


though, the juxtapositions were far 
less satisfactory. The accounts of 
Lowell's conscientious objection to 
saturation bombing were inevitably 
accompanied by shots of bombs fall- 
ing on Germany. 

of 

news film 


The television biographer is, 


course, nt the mercy o' 


feeble imitation contradicted the 
immediacy and authenticity of the 
poeins they were meant to illustrate- 

Qulta the opposite effect, a shock 
of recognition, was achieved in a 
late sequence of Lowell nnd his 
wife Caroline walking pust the 
laurel bushes at Castletown. The 


sense of loss was allowed to betto 
overt. 

The details of Lowell's life w 
important, not just because be ui 
us so much about its private bawd 
in bis poetry, but because he dj 
risked himself in Ills response i< 
public events, whether opposing in 
war in Vietnam, campaigning w 
Eugene McCarthy, or, more import i . 

antly, in presenting himself Mjn spac 

existentialist hero wlm reflect* y, ng several nf them. In a room, it is 


After the scramble nf the Thirties 
exhibition, which to the ivcary 
visitor must have assumed the horri- 
fying proportions nf a labyrinthine 
obstacle course, rhe Hayward Gal- 
lery has rid its insides nf partitions, 
cubicles, showcases anti odd unex- 
plained corners in order to make 
rnom for a display of recent pain-t- 
. ings and sculpture by thu American 
abstract artist Ellsworth Kelly (until 
April 7). Naked und for once vin- 
ashnmed nf its wide empty spaces, 
rhe gallery has never looked better, 
fully justifying the big-thinking and 
optimism of rhe 1960s which 
brought it into being. The Hayward 
wns built to show works such as 
Kelly's which, because of their size 
and often irregular geometric for- 
mat as much as their employment 
nf large flat areas of single, Intense 
colour (loss so In paintings after 
about 1974), require generous 
breathing space. 

The effect is exhilarating. Kelly 
whs closely involved with the 
hanging of the exhibition. Although 
commentators usually see his work 
as falling naturally into groups or 
series, lie himself does not view 
things so schematically and has gone 
for a flexible, imaginative arrange- 
ment. 

The exhibition has come from 
Amsterdam minus the first throe 
works in the catalogue, so that only 
two paintings from the 1960s are 
Included— one of them the dynamic 

Red Green” trapezoid of 1968, the 
first thing you see ns you enter the 
gallery. Tn what is therefore a ten- 
year work-span, themes nnd pre- 
occupations are bound tn emerge, 
and certain paintings are hung to- 
gether according to such considera- 
tions as external shape, in ter mil 
structure colour an,d time. But, as 
Kelly is keen to point out. his iiBint- 
,,,n s, partly because of their insist- 


Thc i n von live nr-w of Kelly’s 
vocabulary is iiMmii- hing : ilic- 

slighu-st change uf imp basis which 
makes a curve sliarju-r nr Miller. fur 
instance, will niter ihe whole weight 
and luil 3 nee nf .i picture, creating a 
tension between sliunes Hint might 
be enni pie Lely absent from a work 
of near-idcntic-a] appearance. One 
would unt have i bought it possible 
for an artist using elementary gen- 
metric forms,' presented singly nr in 
cambium Inns uf two nr mure, mid 
an equally reductive colour scheme 
(often relegated tu simple encoun- 
ters of black and while, positive and 
negntivc). in extract such a range 
nf c-moilonul responses from die 
viewer. 

It is the unpredictability and 
vitality of K-dly’s highly indit id mil 
Achievement which more than any- 
thing distinguish it from the 
ordered world of Minimal an, 
though in other respects there 
exists a shared concern which 
can probably be truced back 
to Duchamp: the idea thar a 

work of art is neither paint- 
ing nor sculpture in the traditional, 
Illusionist sense, but an objecr, 
a thing in itself, unsigned, 
anonymous ” (the epithets are 
Kelly’s). The artist’s Httempr to 
annihilate his personality .from, 
his own creniion has been an 
important feature of much twen- 
tieth-century art. In the 1960s, 


Kelly's name u.i ; .vsntbicd uidi 
the •* Its rtl- edge ” school uf Aim-ii- 
can panning -.-smse exponent', p in- 
duced works rh .,1 were in marked 
cimn.ist to ihise nf the Ahsirart 
Expression isi.-: .< decade cjilier. In 
ihe Jailer ihe .misis ■•self", 
ihruugh emphuic hndily gesiure 
translated into paint in.u |»s on 
canvas, becomes the principal sub- 
ject of the palming; h: rd-edge 
nbsii'aciinn, on ihe oihi-i li.nn). is 
stncHii lily and evenly- painted, 
.< Jiiiii-St as if m.ichinc-inadc. and is 
generally cnoler in terms of psycho- 
logical charge. (These characteris- 
tics ir shares with Pop air which, 
by raiding the ready-m.ido imagery 
uf mass urban culture, also 
declares the neutrality ami even 
redundancy of the fine in list.) 
The ” object ness ’’ of Kelly's point- 
ings is rein forced by their unortho- 
dox. outlines mid by the fact that 
several of them are made up of 
two or more canvases joined to- 

S other, a practice which softens the 
ardnoss of the ->dge und ensures 
mi interesting change of surface 
texture. It is not possible lu read 
his paintings as one would either 
a Pollock, with its equal- vulne 
given to all areas uf tne canvus — 
what critics have dubbed his “ all- 
over" quality — or a typical Rothko, 
whtise coloured fields the spectator 
can contemplate from a central, 
stationary position. All hough he 
recalls Pollock in the cuvirr.uiuenrAl 


t. • ’ * 


Alf Quiet on - 
the Western 

tfirsfepublialici^ in 1620,. . 

Jll’inu fqua’fl.novol hqs dpijia tabs 
■ *jouartlc*tI ns one ot tha rt^iatcst 
vrycr qovDlsofnlliirp©, yoava 
• iMorihistwonly- ninth injprea- 
. hipni4pubUf<hqdtb c<>j(iold,o witU 
: Notmfcn ttpaoranni 4 a f<irth* ' 
.'V 4 ’• • • . 



only by the camera. Though all such and family snapshots (all well to reading of " Last Walk ? " here, 


the fore here, find testifying to meti- 
culous research). He is also at the 


images falsify to some degree as 
they record, David Cheshire's film 
(shown last Friday on BBC2) was 
nevertheless u distinguished attempt 
tn combine simple biography, poetry 
reading, and original testimony. The 
last, puniculdrly from Peter Taylor 
autl Mary McCarthy, who are distin- 
guished authors in their own Tight, ^ .... - — — J — A 
gave a sense of Lowell as a man n ri . « , 

who tvas loved, and whose wit and By fcllSSU UurWOOu 

resilience were enjoyodk Taylor in ■ . 

Particular managed . to ' reflect 
.owell's .peculiar mixture of irony 
and compassion in hfs account of a 
difficult friend who, in 1949, first 
showed signs of- madness, in his 
preseneq. 

Of course this matter pf niadndss 
had W be paytly accounted ,f or, and 
manv will have been cruelly and 


followed by a sequence of family 
snapshots on a mantelshelf, marked 


^AlOtWIlilUlini IIW 4 V *¥■■■■ « --- .1 

tdnsinns nf contemporary history »• 
his work. The result, ft wj-. 
Cliesiiho himself pointed ou ?i,i 
quoting frnm •* Epilogue , mV .? \ 
snapshot, /lurid, r«pw. if! J i 
grouped, /heiglAcned froyi 1 ' 
pm nlyzeil by fact But in In* 
poetry iv wns far mure. 


ence ou contour, partly because of 
the formal rhythms they contain or 
imply, relate more to surrounding 
space than to each other. And see- 
ing several of them In a room, it is 
ine contrasts, not the generic simi- 
larities, which make the su nn vest 
impact. , 



...l 




Design for the cover of Lo vis Scutennire's book Avcc Magritte, repro- 
duced in Magritte, fyi Jacques Dopugne (t uinuinherod />/>. SO plutv*. 
London: Eyre Methuen/ New York: Barron’s Wood burp. Paperback, 


tlimeiisimi of Ids ,in, KiMy s point- 
iogs do not eiiv.ulf ihu \icv.c: in 
llu- k.i.jic wny: i hey ate ilir-jiiinied 
— perlnjw lies* ginun^d. .is ills 
artist himself suggest;., cut uf iho 
corner nf one's eye. 

The recent unpninic-d metal 
relicts which, like ih L * quit’i giL-.v 
paintings of 1975, ivere begun after 
a lung period nf using cnliuii, mdi- 
tine that Kelly luu travelled even 
further towards total self-efface- 
ment, though, as Barbara Rose re- 
marks in her catalogue essay, “ the 
. . . reliefs are ironically more 
painterly in their textual variega- 
tions tihuu the paintings ih tin- 
selves But they proclaim with 
equal honesty and directness their 
stains as objects. “ The form uf 
my painting Is the content", Kelly 
has written, and it is for this reason 
that lie so ndmired the lute 
" NymphiJaa " paintings uf Monet 
which he saw un. a visit to Giverny 
In 1962. Keljy’s sensibility is more 
Europcnn than American : he spent 
several formative years (.1948-54) in 
Peris, where he developed a con- 
siderable respect for the. work of 
Brancusi (not unexpectedly] and 
the Arps, especially Sophie, and 
became interested in the lurgc-sculc 
use of colour in some of I.e Cor- 
busier's buildings. He thinks that 
the size of his paintings derives not 
from Abstract Expressionism but 
from the huge nineteenth-century 
French canvases which he saw in 
the Louvre. 

Kelly’s art offers nn equivalence 
for one's experience, of the visible 
world. Juxtapositions of furin and 
space, contrasts of light and shade 
—the long curv.o of a suuw- covered 
hillside ugulnst dark trees— and n 
repertory of flat fragment my shapes 
which, for one reason or another, 
have .stuck in the artist’s mind — 
sections of doors or windows, the 
facades of buildings, scrups of paper 
found >in the street — all make their 
way, abstracted and distilled, into 
his work. The exhibition contains 
a number of beautiful drawings, in- 
cluding two from the late 1960s, 
which record Keliy'a initial reaction 
in such visual stimuli. They, nnd 
the paintings and sculpture to which 
they relate, are striking proof that 
abstract art has lost none of the 
vigour with which it began its noisy, 
troubled life nearly seventy years 
ago, 


A romp through sylvan Switzerland 


The small change of dissidence 


By Michael Scammell 


Mcsshlor 
Academy Cinema 


peefhw* .But - t^e 

? if feted no explanations, 
(self lit Iht* respect 
of ' Witnesses.' Tn 
aneedpte 
we t* a 
listen 


(she even has a .farmer's tan), 
Jeanne, the city girl, relies greatly 
on her owit verbal acumen — Mario 
remarks, “You city-slickers always 
figure out ways to. get by?’. When 
they are hltdvfc Using -the girls take 
a ride from two men who then 
drive: into the woods and try to 
"eontve. Not able to fight them 
'ode. picks up a . rock and 

imoursiqieci ana narthfershin 'went mi tn oasnes the 'would-be htpjsr’s head, 

. film tactfully *S^ P Ctap‘-'S 1968 ^?,liiS ^Parfintly ldllW hlm. Afterward^ 

I wl riming heLped f inhnce Gbr< tta’s 6 flr'st ^vo ^_nover n\Mtfon S a word about 
0 tnfl accounts filmc • tilde ttraa -a oendu it. Later when they ar 


ye.irs old, who take off hitch-hiking As in oilier of his f'lWSi i 
for a few dnys in the country. Like deed In iho iraiHiipmd Swiss « 

Le Milieu du Monde d»is Is a film generally, Tanner uses ihe co ^ 
full of the tension of options and side to punctuate und siruc: - B 

possibilities- Marie, the country story. The doniiiuint in Ju 8 nDt) d 
girl, is inarticulate and physical Messitlor is a countryside cn it 


Protest 

Olivier Theatre 


up by 
sequence 


roads. Hi the opagiK 
the camera mow* Kj' 1 


Alain Tanner’s importance to 
Swiss cinema cannot b$ overesti- 
mated. His first film, " a short, 
Nice Time (1957), was made in 


camera m-- ^ t 
dense forest to motorway >"9^ ^ f 


wishing to know what it 
•eels like to be a dissident writer Jn 
flu awn Europe today should hurry 
SKS. r “ Ae NationaQ Theatre on 
*. 5 ?*' ffee Vaclav Havel’s 
¥ la y Protest- before it dis- 

a sa." . t L obiMim rfter ° n| y six 


remuiiuKl in favour with the regime. 

Stunek, it turns out, is n parlour 
libernl of the type nf Ilya Ehrenburg 
iu his day (und Yevtushenko in 
ours), n ” loyu] tippo-sUlonlst ” who 
clttims to be doinu his bit from 
within the systeni. Ho greets Vtmek 
affably, shows him his flourishing 
garden, ti'eats him to brniidy ami 
cigars and- reminisces about the 

g ood old days, not forgetting tu 
lame the present abysmal state of 
affairs on “those scum", in the 
government. Gradually it emerges 
that he has summoned Ynnek in 





^ter when they are bathttig in streamline, concrete w . 

^ o.-.- — - Monaco kas sai corfe . 

landscape b*“ J? |ji 
'spiritual states 

Oil CU" 


my signature Is going to bring me— 
tit the risk of weakening the pro- 
lest ? Or do T strengthen the protest 
by not signing, at the risk of missing 
my last chance to become a lrco 
man ? ” Of course he does not sign, 
and even manages to suggest that 
Vanek is to be bl-dbined for suggest- 
ing it. 

Protest is a . logical sequel to 
Havel's twu Other one-act plnys. 
shown in England — Private View 
and Audience, All three have a Havel 
figure for hern (in Audience he has 
tho same name— Ynnek) nnd all 
three deni not sa much with the 
tiiJels I pf -. tyring . a dissident . <is- 
With t|ie un comfort nble and painful 1 
Impact the very presence of the, 
dissident has on others, even when 
lie says and does nothing. In all. 
three the figure of the dissident Is ; 


. Fade-outs on ;■ ^ s 

abiHtv to give renegades mimic the appro ^ 

, feeling, ; Marie setting sun— Marie and j,|to 

nev calls "the . trying for :>hat final, vide o» 
sense, of' htd* trie sunset.',. ..a, lift 

xVljo g^ a pame to film takes place, In J* u Ut tberf. 

. -■=- ty^rq,., aqd- indeed, to - the„world *?, Swit«et'l«|HL P jumh- . 
iiiuaticittive fcJAd- As ahv'a^s. tho rijw ' 2 EJ? t'^ujanan auroaq. ni S next, iw xura: After, e fey/.Jpy^ an ihe ‘ can be. no argument' wo VJ 4 ll jh. ; 

Ing cimicra is a ;dfstractlotf ffoin tha' P'k 1 ’ £^ S Sf ftim,dra was a ro?d ,tiey, ‘hftvff run out . of money dor’s 661)61*81 aqcestybilUyr , cWJ |l- 

poejry. M accompahies.-I fis J^haerv ^^°l f j c ? st,CC j Ss .Jd Swjtzer- , attd. ’ lubk and [ discuss returning., rile stretches of ^™ ot ^ rW pLd ^; r 
fascine tinit to those who ? J ,u anne s »^ es « “TJe-GamB ® -ba dearly ^whe^r 

^ rfesponSibie. for having goner- ; — tbat tUay carry; on. together as far Goodyear adverttsemem* T L g fufl» 
the current wave of. New Sviriss B . s Possible, uptlf. i one -of- them Ghevys dot the' i'littf n 

drops - dead?*, .• When, thoy are Idng shot of a'i'pad 


gradually works its way “P ^ 
aerial snot of snow-capped 
tains, laying the route tlte_B M 
take. Wn 
engaged 

cametn moves ... „ . 

^oeatTthis^severaMimes, , a ntarkednSi^^ ^ I*?? S®* 11 ^ ° un'c’har act eristic darjng on 

• ? . ■ «f .rhe moi^ fr‘ less »« Lflte r. came his f oaf- Stanek’s paa't is inspired by self- 

Jji. cop tr^t.i views . f^iB , Hu Sa i.^ Letter. * tq President Interest, .and he i s pathetics Hy ■. passive! 7 a sort of holy innocent, 
way tend to ^be^raP 1 'P n . fl djocen[ 1975 j n „.7r Lnifpmter, September, grateful when Vanek fishes from , and in- ‘Ml three he is summoned 

said ui^ 1 Ip Czech n*n«i* ^P ora * M “ on . nis briefcase, a protest letter on. this by bihers. , who then prdceed 

v Spoken i?. an ?, Czech culture, hie very subject, for which he is still to • whip themselves , into a 

groun ;7-.- n IP 7 ™ r the Charter 77 coUecilnig, signatures. • : frenzy or explanatiorr, exculpation 

S'istieAdirf ' 8rp . e8t »' - tfial ahd . ./ • and uhlmately indiguatioti over his 

*e- statA*. for '■ damaging hfi'ni very existence. In Private View the 

f^ttyier for ‘'subs ■'"’SUXiT' happiness, while die foreman of The 

‘^arma^ 6 ^ 1 ^ -^^Khes • .SSrSSIv br8ww v where Va«ek works In 

signatures— add - i - •< •%' 

brilllanr sopht^ Writing m the. T/ilT .ttyelve years 
with Impeccable ago, Havel commented ... that the 

e letter, would -be .theatre; " attains immortality only 

J ‘ fhrougi.i its topicality 1 . It can only 

’achieve! Tasting value through the 
profundity of Its topical yalue As 
inlo- ^ .,i *}• -.utMuniJie ciatiot) : ** wjncn oo i preief r. 'Ltu a; recent book • demonstrates (The 
W8 o a 1 writer, who has I choose' 'the iiinbf libemtloat which Silenced Theatre, Czech Plowrights 


without a Stage by Mnrketa Goeiz- 
Siankiewicz. 319 pp. Uujver.siiv nf 
Toronto Press. S25. ISBN 0 8020*5426 
9), the author of two hilarious 
satires on the party .bureau entry, 
The Garden Party and The Memor- 
andum, was obliged to I'ctreut from 
topicality in rhe whke of Ruxstu’s 
"normalization” of Czechoslovakia, 
and it has been only during the jnm 
four years, since lie openly identified 
himself with the Charter ^roup, 
that he has returned to topicality 
with a vengeance. 

The achievement .is greater t hail 
it; might) seem, for the literature of 


tyssi Hence ' (as, opposed to literature 
by dissidents) is surprisingly thin. 
Most of it is made up of memoirs, 
protests, open letters' or what the 
Czech ceil feuilletoiis — documentary 
and " didactic genres which fre- 
quently attain considerable power* 
but ere. not noted for their, subtlety 
or density. Works. - that seek td 
transmute the experience of dissi- 
dence jnto imaginative j literature 
(such ns Sinyavsky’s The Trial 




Begins or Stoppard’s Professional 
raul— T-dedlcated, by the way, to 
Havep are few and . far between. 
But mote than' that, Havel, has 
succeeded in portraying - wliat one 
might call the banality, of virtue. 
To be e dissident, he 'suggests,. -is 
Simply to fling to .hum am decency 
when the world about you is cor- 
rupt; and uns<:r up qlo ijs. - , 

This, alas is but a ^uperficiai pard-‘ 
phrqse of dn onion of a play— (here 
aie anany more layers to it; It nisb 
conte|hs ai| of Havel's oUs'tortiary 
humour ' «nU skill, • is beautifully 
acted by flobin 'JBaHey. . as : Sfopek 
and; John Nbi'rtiihgtbn ' (wihn has 
■ much less: to do), as Van eh, and 1* 
unobtrusivqly- ; etnged. by 'Michael 

K us tow. • ■ 


Oxford 

University Press 

Modernizing 

Shakespeare's 


with Three Studies of the 
Text of Henry V 

Stanley Wells 
and Gary Taylor 

Edited texts of Shakespeare and 
his contemporaries have been 
presented in modernized spelling 
lot centuries, yet there has been 
no serious attempt to faoe the 
problems posed by this process 
and to formulate a set of 
rational principles. On his 
appointment as General Editor of 
the forthcoming Oxford edition of 
Shakespdare, which is to be in 
modern spelling, Dr Welts 
therefore regard pd,lhjs as an 
irhpbrtant preliminary task. His 
findings are here printed in 
advance of the edition itself. £9 

Sheridan Le Fanu 
and Victorian 
Ireland 

W. J. McCormack 

In this first biography of Sheridan 
Le Fanu, the author combines 
literary criticism with a searching 
study of Victorian Irish society, 
drawing on previously 
unpublished tetters, intimate 
diaries, and fragmentary drafts. 

The author details Le f anti’s 
experience df Irish rural violence 
and his career as a newspaper 
proprietor, and also propounds 
a radical reinterpretation of 
Anglo-Irish literature as a whole. 
Illustrated £12.50 13 March 

Plato's Gorgias 

Translated with notes 
by Terence Irwin 

The Qorgias fs a vivid • 
Introduction to central problems 
of moral and ppfltlcal philosophy. 

In his notes to his translation Dr 
Irwin discusses the historical and 
social context of the dialogue, 
expands and criticizes the : 
arguments, and tries above all to 
suggest the questions' a modern 
reader ought to raise about 
Plato's doctrines. £10.50 
paper covers £5.95 
Clarendon Plato Series 

Natural Law 
and Natural Rights 

John Flnnls 

This bo ok conffonts moral • 
scepticism h6ad-or1. lt uses 
contemporary analytical tools to 
provider basic Accounts of values 
and principles, community and • 
'common good'. Jus tide and 
human. rights, authority, law, tha 
varieties of obligation, unjust - 
law, and even the question ot 
divine authority. It Is an 
authoritative restatement of • 
natural law doctrine. £15 
paper qove re. £5.95 
Clarendon Law Series 

Constitutional 
Documents of the 
Puritan Revolution 
1625-1660 

Samuel Ftawson Gardlnef' 

ThlspApprbgokreprint replaces • 
the boards edition. First . ' ■ - j ’ s 
published in 1888,. and sinc6 s lhen 
twice revised,. this ool lection has . 
‘ Ig'ng served as a, basis for ihe . 
stUdy oMhe constitutional and 
political history of the period. ' 
THlrd^d||| pP . paper coders £4.95 
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to the editor 


TLS FEBRUARY 28 I960: 


historical locating, never by having 
Ldlilliutm resort in a scientific wor': 10 such 


‘The Tutlor Regime’ j! 

Sir, — fn his review; of Pojiry 
Williams’* The Tutlor Regime (Feb- 
r-uiiry 15) G. R. Elton spends much 
tin/ speculating on ihe 

*• date down to which Di Wuhan 1 ® c 
hus covered the literature . But q 
if Professor Elton had read ^ 
Williams’s preface, he would have 
i eiin ,t tint ** the typescript of inn 
kioi: was substantially completed 
bv the autumn of 1976" (page «h). 
Quite properly Professor E I ton says j 
iliut “ it is ouly fair to judge Wil- i, 
Mims's achievement as representing f 
rhij stork of knowledge accunni- f 
loied up until a few years ago i 
hut these charitable inclinations da s 
urn stop him from berating Dr t 
, Williams again and again for not 
having kept up with what (iu the 
absence of references) one guesses 
to he the unpublished research or 
Professor Elton's pupils. And yet 
works of historical interpretation 
do not lose their value in the way 
tliaii (I am told) law or physics 
text-books do: by the standards ot 
this review, Professor Elton’s own 
Ene/mid under the Tudors, pub- 
lished in 1955, is " inescapably out 
of date ” but 1 think it is still worth 
reading. Nor Is it very helpful tu 
say to ihe author of a general sur- 
vey i hui " tno ninny relevant mat- 
ters are not vet ready for a sum- 
ming up”. They never are: on 
chut principle no history _ would 
ever bs writtep. All historical 
• writing is in a sense an interim 
report. Moreover, Professor Elton 
bus an unduly mechanical approach 
tn historical study : he writes of 
“ work now going forward ”, that 
“ so much is in motion Yet his*, 
tmicnl understanding is achieved 
not simply, or exclusively, by hard 
work iu the archives but by thought. 

Professor Elton also tends to see 
as an '‘error 1 * what others might 
see as a reasonable but different 
U'UTiioit. lie illustrates bis criti- 
cisms of Dr Williams's treatment of 
tin? hw “above ail" by pointing to 
Dr Williams's statement that the 
1510 Statute of Wills repealed .the 
1S3G Statute of Uses. Yet given 
dial Dr Williams does not refer to 
this in the context of a discussion 
of tbs Intricacies of “ the true con- 
ditions of land-ownership ”, but 
rather In relation to royal finance 
and to the demands of the Pilgrims 
of Grace in 1535, it does not seem 
inadequate. Moreover, In his 
article, “ The genesis of the statute 
of uses". E. W.Tves wrote that ,f in 
1S40. a Statute of Wills was passed 
which rescaled much of the Statute 
of -Uses " end went on to suggest 
that the political and social conse- 


tliink lecturers and their pupils aide 
iu make up their owti minds? ur 
docs he think that they should bo 
protected from interpretations dit- 
ferent from his own ? 

GEORGE BERNARD. 

11 Percy Bailding, University 
College Annexe, Siaverton Road, 
Oxford. 

Charlotte Bronte 

Sir.— Coral Lansbury (Letters, 
February 22) writes as though l 
held views about the date when 
Charlotte Bronte composed her 
fragment Emma. I do not. My 


Haiti 


Sir,— Having been born ui ihe 
Caribbean and spent the best pari 
of mv life there, I have far some 
time been interested in Haiti. Jt was 
indeed a bewildering experience tn 
read Norman Stone’s review of 
David Nicholls’s From Desselmef to 
Duval ier (February 15). .What 
promised to be a bird’s-eye view of 
Haiti, past and present, turned out 
to be little more than a flight ot 
fancy in which all the old chestnuts 
and prejudices about this much mis- 
understood country are regurgitated. 
Mr Stone’s sophistication as a his- 
torian and his knowledge of the 


States marines of thousand* of ill- When . 

armed patriots in 1913-19, nr ot the a ile.uli 
iv a v ill which the mutilated body of removed. 
Charlemagne Petal te, their leader, A mist 
was nailed to the door ot the town aJj1e 5[ 
hall in Cap liaiUen Iw the United S|V rhon 
States authorities. or rite shooting W|J ] ;nftM 
oE dozens oi unarmed peasants in m j s isikcii 

1929 ? 1 ,v nil |*V “e". 1,1 

VV. PALLY. without i 

1 Walton Crescent, Oxford. .. allt | ] v j 


When we substitute “ [ owe Cod 
a death" hnth these difficulties ere 


Henry V 


Sir —In the dialogue HI! i‘) J»¥. 
between Captains Fluellen, Gower. 

Jiuny and Macnmrnt, all editions bad 
tnown to me print Jamy s longest ujdt 
speech as follows (I quote from the J 


fragment Emma. I da not. Mv . #H ail|t j,is knowledge of the 
review merely repeated the well- may „ e \\ be judged by his 

substantiated story that sho read it JJ [ie( lllBt ■< Haitian his- 

nlnud to hot husband. .1.!.. n_. ,. n .j c r. nf a scvief of 


A misreading error is very prab- 
able. If the ” Hand D” portion of 
Sir Thomas More is Shakespeare's, 
we know i h it his “ w " could be 
mistaken for ** r ” and his " d H for 
“ a ", and that lie spelt “God" 
without a capital letter (lines 135-6, 
“ and lyke as yf. thut god /owed oot 
nor made nut you", illustrate these 
points). In the Fnlio’s text of 
la my's speech " I’ll ” is represented 
by ihe two forms “ ayle” and 


by the two forms “ ayle" and 
“lie". I think the printer’s cony j 
had ” ay ow god o death ’’ ; he mis- ( 
understood the first word, misread j 
the next two, and edited the whole » 


□ loud Lo her husband. 

A. N. WILSON. 
16 Richmond Road, Oxford. 


Beddocs 


Sir,— Geoffrey Grigson (View- 

E nlnt, February 8) misquotes 

eddoes in making him refer to the 
poetic situation of the 1840s as 
“ owl-light ". The exact passage, in 
a letter of August, 1824, to Kelsall, 


annul uhh*. , . * 

torv really consists of a series ot 
massacres, broken only by the 
American occupation . In *■« 
foreign visitors to Haiti ill the mid- 
nineteenth century were frequently 
Impressed by the tranquillity of tne 
country and an English 'commodore, 
describing the events of 1843, wrote 
of “ tli is extraordinary way oE revo- 
lutionizing a country with scarcely 
nny of the attendant scenes ot 
bloodshed, rapine and violence so 

—I. ...mf Fnvnnonll 


jr* » ,«srTi pi,;.^Jhi.r^ri. e founk^ . 

£ r ,'pi^i. *-= co,, .»■. oddS, B .1,0 comma. 


a letter or aubiwi - Vi . ■ p ll1 . nn n r) .« 

describes Shelley's death as being common m such cases m Euiopean 
followed 41 by Instant darkness and civll.aed coumr.es co|1 . 


whscasoii " " (Darie'y being the To be sure Haitian hisLo^ con 
comet and L.E.L. being the milk- tains massacres but the period or 
anil-watery moon). Adniiuedly ha the A men can °“up°rioii fl915 ^ 4) 
was still saying much the same in is not exempt. Has Mi Stone not 
1844, after Tennyson’s _ and Brown- heard of the massacie by limed 
ing’s emergence — which should 

make us all careful. 

DENIS H. JONES. 

109 May cross Avenue, Morden, A mAi 

Surrey SM4 4DF. AIUUl 

Shakespeare ANT1!om . BaiiJ!Y ., most ««„, b0O k 

Sir,— Thanks to the backing of the is Rembrandt's House, 1978. 

Modern Language Association of p ATBICiA b ebr >s collections of poem* 
America, the New Variorum edition i nc i llc i e Driving West, 1975, and 
of the works of Shakespeare has re- Moon > s oitcry, 1978. 
centiy resumed publication. A New S|R Max BEL0Fr . s books include The 
Variorum As You Like It appeared p utilrc of British Foreign Policy, 
in 1977, Measure for Measure is now aiK j fhe /medcctiuiZ in Pofi- 

in press, and tvventy-two other titles . 

aTC in preparation. Much work re- * ' ■ R»=der in War 

ciS^oS r, fe' ^ Collie. London'. 
Noble Kinsmen have never appeared Anthony Burgess's musical works 
in the series and are presently un- include Mr Vi . S . — A Ballet , which 
assigned The New Variorum edi- was broadcast last November on 


being probably in Shakespeare s 
own hand) : . . 

Scut. Bv the Mcs, ere theise 
eyes of mine take themsclues to 
slomber, ayle de gud seruice, or 
He ligge i' th* grund for it ; ay, 
or goe to death ; nnd He pay t as 
valorously as I may, that sal I 
suerly do, that is the breff and 
th" long : mnry, I wad full fame 
heard (#icl some question tween 

you tway. , . „ 

The phrase " ay, or goe to denth 
docs not fit the context well : Jamy 
seems to be emphatically making 
a distinction without a difference ; 
and what is it that he proposes to 
pay as valorously as he may ? 


and adding the comma, 

It will be remembered that fa 
7/enry IV, Pan / (Vi 126) Prince 
Hal tells Falstaff, “ Why, thoo 
owest God u death”, and Falstaff 
observes “ Tis not dui ' jffelj' j 


nd for n ; ay, WO uld be loath to pay Mm before 
nd Ue pay t as ji ay •» j n n exchange whkb 

ay, that sal I strengthens the case for the pi* 
the breff and posei j emendation, as does Feeble'* 
wad full fame va Hant protestation (death io • 
question tween ]j at ti e again being in question), "By 
, u » my troth, I care not ; a man can die 
goe to dentn but once ; we owe God a death* 

ext well : Jamy f// cnru jy p lirt 2 , III ii 228-30). 
ticil y making - [■ 

: a difference; T - W ; CRATK. 

he proposes to Department Df English, Uniw . 
s he may ? siiy of Durham, Durham DH1 3JI. 


Among this week’s contributors 


Anthony Baii.fy's most recent book 
is Rciiifimndt’s House, 1978. 


Patricia Beer's collections of poem* y ear 
include Driving West, 1975, and u ES; 


Vicki FP.WEn's first collection of 
poems will be published later this 


Sir Man BELOFr*s books include The 
Future of British Foreign Policy, 
1969, and The intellectual in Polt- 
lics, 1970. 


signed. The New Variorum edi- was broadcast last November on 
tions ofi Cymbeline, llamlet, Kine BBC Radio 3. 

John, Louc'j Labour's Lost, Much CnRisTQPiir.a Butler is ' Tutor in 
Ado, Richard HI, Sonnets, and The English Literature at. Christ 
Tampest nre antiquated and require Church, Oxford, 
replacement; these too are un- Richard CAi.voconnssr is Research 
Dssigned. Assistant at the Tate Gallery. His 

TnB New Variorum committee in- Magritte was published last year. 

■ «<i n MnlS^atlnne cmn) «npnPnfPn _ ■ 


vites applications from experienced 
literary and textual critics . inter- 
ested in undertaking one of these 


UWfc ate pouticaj and social conse- 'V,,r f i, e cm ,sider- 

ass tie- 


695.r, L . Artstliar instance of Prows- “ ch . « 


Desmond FitzGerald is Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Irish Georgian Society. 
Kyrii. FitzLyon’s most recent book 
is Before the Revolution, 1978. 

Mark Girouard’s recent books in- 
clude Life in the English Country 
House, 1978, and a new edition of 
The Victorian Country House , 1979. 

Thomas Hodgkin’s books include 
African Political Parties, 1961, and 
Nigerian Perspectives, 1975. 

PETEn Jay is the editor of The 
Greek Anthology and other Ancient 
Greek Epigrams, 1973. 

Prter Keating is the author of The 
Working Classes in Victorian Fic- 
tion, 1971. 

L. C. Kwchts's books include Public 
Voices: Literature and Politics, 

1971, and Hamlet and other Shake- 
sjiearean Essays, 1979. 

Stephen Kosb’s books include iVon- 


Stella Mary Newton is. the anthw i 
of Reiiflissunce Theatre CwftrtK, , • 
1975. 

E. C. Riley is Professor nf Sjiatw [•. 
at rlie University of _ Edinburgh. Ha *• 
Swna Cervantine, with J. B. Avallte •. 
A rce, was published in 1973. ;* 

Michael Scammrt.l is the Editor d r 
index on Censors/iip. j. 

N 1 ciioi. as S 1 IK1MPTON is _ Lecmrw s t 
English at the University of Luff s 
pool. , § 

Andrew Sinclair’s books mdi» ■< ■ 
Prohibition, 1962, and The Facts 1 [■ 
the Case of E. A. Poe, 1979. P ' 
Georg r Steiner’s recent bojbJ^f 
elude Heidegger and On Di// |fll ^; 
«nd other Essays, both 1978. 
Stuart Suthbri.ANd is Professor d, 
Expcrimcnlu] Psychology at 
University of Sussex. ! 

David Swkrtman is a BBC 
ducor and 11 winner in tne rew»-* 

n L? ..miniitiMAn. ! ' 


Sir, — The recent correspondence 
following from Rodney Nccdhum’s 
review of VV. Art? ns’s The Man-eating 
Myth (Jamiuiy 25) has consistently 
missed die point in its attempts to 
demonstrate that “ cannibals " 
realhi do exist, or at least have ex- 
istedT That human flesh has been 
consumed in certain societies is an 
interesting but relatively trivial fact. 
More important, certainly, as Need- 
ham suggests, is the fascination exer- 
cised by the notion nf “ cannibal- 
ism" and its attendant connotations. 
This, rather than " cannibalism ” 
per se, would be worthy of social an- 
thropology’s interest, though one 
would hope that an cxplnnation 
would he found rhort of the back- 
stop of "the archetypal symbolism 
of the psyche". 

In a sense Arens is himself re- 
sponsible far perpetuating the myth 
he attacks because of the terms in 
which he frames his argument. 
After all there is in the literature a 
long' series of defenders nf the 
human race against die charge of 
"cannjbalisjp" levelled against it 
(ct.fuf. example, L. L. Dominguez, 
The Conquest of the River Plate, 
London, 1891, and J. C. Salas, Los 
intlios ccribes, Barcelona, 1921) ; 
but defenders share with accusers 
resort tn the concept itself, can- 
nibalism ", which, ns Needham indi- 
cates, Arens fulls even to define ade- 
quately. This lapse is a serious 
weakness in his argument. If he 
wants to demonstrate anthropology’s 
denr-cut interest in maintain-ing the 
notion of the “savage", what better 
starting point could there have been 
than to stress the empiricist nature 
of a discipline that unquestinningly 
adopts a concept (“cannibalism”) 
chat belongs so explicitly to the dis-. 
course of imperialism, being 
named for the Caribs. defen- 
l S . l ^ e ' r territory against 
the Spaniards, and wnose sup- 
posed anthropophagy was the 
diacritical mark used to justify their 
enslavery and extermination. The 
guilt of anthropological discourse 
can only be made manifest by such 


- - alien 

compromised concepts as “ canni- 
balism 

„ PETER HULME. 

. Department of Literature, Univer- 
sity nf Essex. Wi veil hoe Park 
Colchester C04 3SQ. 

Sir, — Rodney Needham (January 
25) analysing The Man-mting Myth 
of W Arens, rightly points lo the 
louu Bntaks of Sumatra us fumoiis 
camubnlists. By ’* cunnibnlisis ’’ T 
mean people who include canni- 
balism in discussions with outsiders, 
making tile practice purr of post and 
present history whether truth or 
myth. 

As an anthropologist ndnpted into 
the Pnrtlede t“ Slohbu er ’’) clan, r 
lived with Tuba Baraks on the 
shores of Luke Toba must of 1979, 
and I can testify ili.n they arc 
indeed cannibalisis. I wjs forever 
being reminded that Baraks some- 
times eat people, reminded partly 
through jests (“ I have u little Dutch- 
man in me"), partly through oral 
history. 

I was 1 told by Bataro Sangli. a 
leader of eminence and author of a 
volume un Batak history ISejarah 
Batak, 1978), that when the Dutch 
missionary linguist IT. N. van der 
Tuuk came to Lake Toba in 1853 
he was offered human flesh in ritual 
hospitality. He refused and was 
scolded. He might be able to speak 
Batak, but if lie would not eat 
ritual food, he was nor a proper 
Batak. 

When I returned from Sumatra 
to Los Angeles, several of my an 
courant colleagues assured me that 
cannibals could not exist, witness 
Mens’s book on the mythical nature 
of cannibalism. My rejoinder was 
that there is something stronger 
thdn folklore as evjdence. Not so 
long ago, an unmarried woman and 
her unborn child were killed and 
eaten by the father nf the child 
and nine of his consanguineal rela- 
tives. They ate the woman’s heart 
expecting to become invisible and 
Immune to prosecution ; their trial 
ill 1973 led to conviction and im- 
prisonment of the actual murderers. 


though some of the cn mm uni rants 
were allowed to go home/ Batak 
cannibals thus are available at thu 
prison of Siantar, North Tapunuli, 
for those who wish tn interview 
ihem ; and the Sianiar newspapers 
have published ample details of the 
court proceedings. 

Professor Needlium raises rile 
question of what roasted or boiled 
human flesh might taste like, sus- 
pecting the ia*te of buffuln, not 
pork. I suspect the mste of pork, 
witness die Melanesian Pidgin Eng- 
lish term for Innnan flesh, long p/g. 
The current Batak ritual food in- 
cludes rice and a dubious delicucy 
called goto (“ latex prepared 
from fried cuttings of all parrs nf 
the pig, spiced with ginger and 
other condiments and made sticky 
with pigs blood. What the relation 
of gotu might he in ritual foods nf 
the past we c a mint know. But we 
do know that there are smite con- 
trite cannibals in Sinmur who can 
speak about the taste of human 
flesh with adequate authority, even 
for Professor Aren*. 

„ HERBERT LANDAR. 

Department of English, California 
State University, Los Angeles, 
California 90032. 

Sir,-— In bis review of W. Arena’s 
The Man-cut iiig Myth (January 25) 
Rodney Needham speculates un the 
presumed gastronomic character of 
human flesh, hypothesizing a simil- 
arity to buffalo meat. This notion 
fads to ruke into account a factor 
basic to the nature of the flavour 
and aroma of any flesh-food : diet. 
The buffalo is a herbivore, as are 
all _ tho mammalian creatures on 
wftich we feed ; even the dogs which 
form a small, if highly esteemed, 
portion of the diet of certuin 
southern Chinese are themselves 
raised on a special diet consisting 
maudy of rice. 

It is my suspicion that the flesh 
of an adult. Western human, with 
it:; tissues built up over die years 
on an intake based largely on meat, 
would require fairly lengthy marina- 
tion to render it fit for the table ; 
such cuts as the I Iyer, having had 
tc filter out untold gallons of such 


chemicals as alcohol (nf whatever 
quality), would sureiy be foul 
buyond redemption. 

Ch,arles Lamb's well-known sug. 
geslior of dressing only milk-fed 
infants for the poi was. perhaps, 
wiser from the epicurean standpoint 
than he knew. 

, _ EDWARD SCHNEIDER. . 

30.. East 4Brh Street— 1 2-C, New 
York, NY 10016. ' 

Edward Thomas 

Sir, — I hardly know whether 10 
laugh or weep over the correspond- 
ence on Ed Ward Thomas's im/incal 
audacity. Sa far only John Lucas 
(February 1) has quoted ihe first, 
line nf ’’ As The Team's Hettd-Brdsc ’’ 
correctly, by hynhciuiiug “ Head- 
br;i?.s”, though' emit does not save 
him from creating new problems. 

I wish Donald Duvic would ex- 
plain liis explanation (Pebrum-v 1 ) 
that saying the first two lines of the 
poem Hie metrically audacious is 
not implying that they are irregu- 
lar. what is metre, if it lias no 
rules, and are we now to consider 
obedience to rules daring ? 

Anyway, Davie himsolf talks of 
Thomas’s “handling of the penta- 
meter" ; if we are to talk of penta- 
meters, we must assume a norma- 
tive line with a regular pattern. But 
wa must assume n« more, ns we do 
if we proceed to spondees, nmipest.s, 
virtual spondees and trochaic 
thrusts. The only possible scansion 
of the Lines is : 

As the/team's head-/-bras* flushed/ 
out on /the turn 

The lov/ers dis/appenred/into/rlie 

wond. 

The lines are therefore regular. Of 
course the scansion tells us little 
about how they are to be read aloud, 
which is what interests your corres- 
pondents. That is chiefly determined 
oy the need to make them intelli- 
gible. and hence by such rules ns 
there are of pronunciation and in- 
r-n;-it|oii. Lucp* rightly implies that 
there must be more riian tmi 
degrees of stress, which is ull vour 
nth cr correspondents allow, but his 
system only allows him to show 


three. In reading the first line, I 
'•onld give some stress to r 

As: because It Is synuicticnUy im- 
*t somild mu 'have 
as much stress as team’*- ■ 

ic-wT;: because It is semantically 

head: because that is how “her.il- 
brass ’’ is pronounced with 1 I 1 L- sirtrss 
on ‘'head’’ rather ihmi “brass”, 
but it must not have as much stre.s's 
as te urn’s; unless it is thmi;»Jit 
especially important that it is this 
™ Liter ifinn some other brass that 
flashes; 

brass : for the sake nf assonance 
with flashed ; ■ 

flashed : for the sake of assonance 
with brass, but flushed sit mud be 
stressed more, because it Is n.nre 
import u nt semantically (nnd the 
same relative .stresses seem proper 
when the phrase is repeated later 
111 the poetn); 

. out : because I agree with Lucas 
in thf liking Thomas may well have 
meant (he intonation of nut on the 
turn to be echoed bv tlmt nf into 
the wood 111 the next line, and into 
is normally stressed on the first 
syllable ; 

. turn.: because it is scmanticnllv 
iupnrum, and the Iasi word hi the 
line. 

I would stress the second line 
rhus : " The lov/ers dis appmuedf 
into / lIic wood 1 ', dourly iliere 
must be more stress on ihe third 
than on the first syllublc of dis f 
appeared, because we liuve not pre- 
viously been told that they have 
appeared. 

All simple systems of milieu ting 
stress seem inadequate, and mure 
complex ones seem dictatorial. I 
think one should note rho metre, 
anti then practise the stresses; but 
one should not discuss the stresses 
111 terms more appropriate to the 
metre, though not truly appropriate 
even to that, since tlic poem is in 
English. 

JAMES OGDEN. 

Department of English. The Uni- 
versity College of Wales, AbcrvM- 
wyth, Dyfed SY23 2AX. 


rema inders 


m. y . heart aches and n drowsy 
numbness poms as I gear myself up 
u ft l i emark atom the price' 
fl«h f'L b ° 0 £ s ’ ° n m 3f inward ear 
i idSli" 0 , n « ht eous cadences of pub- 
S £S* who consider it unfriendly, 

■t not actua Iv ironirmnl,!. !f 


; SM- Elrqn’s tendency to see an of , 

alternative interpretation as an error cn-edltars or one j 
. appears in his suggestion that, when son 
Dr Williams emphasises : the con- Hre *«« LS^rSS 
• tinuitles in Tudor government "he 
stands hi effect by a conceptual tions with r«umi 
franimvork obedient, to the claims ine 
. • of dsdicated medievalists "■ Would _ ROBERT 1 
Professor Elton say this about any- English Departit 
pna who q,ttestiotis the revolutionary ■ Wisconstn-Milwau! 
tlmracter of the sixteenth cehtury. .Wisconsin 53291- , 
’•• and who. pushes what ■ Professor- ‘ ' . . ' 

Elton sees as “the moit notable 
thing about the Tudor polity— the , L/lllIIHIg 

einevgence o£ a uiiitary and dynamic e ip - iniinn S' 
political structure -involving rulers / T amj ; 

a?a; b - k ' 

L UuOr, Bgw. / ... 11 r nm [,. D .Arras* 


o! approximately equal stature as 
co-editors or one Well-qualified per- 
son as. editor aided by several who 
are less experienced as associates 
or assistants. Inquiries or applica- 
tions with' resumes may be sent 10 
me at the address below. 

. ROBERT K. TURNER, Jr. 

English Department, University of 
-Wisconsin-Milwaukee, Milwaukee, 


Richard Clutterbuck’s books in- ' L. C. Kntchts s nooks inoiuac ruoiic David Swkrtman « h if nQt a rM.,ii - t, unrrieuaiy, 

elude LilPiTi wS T^orSm 1975, Voices: Literature and Politics, ducor and 11 winner in the «« g actually treasonable, if one » 

and Kidnap and Ransom, 1978. Wl. and Hamlet and other Shake - PoeLry Society competition. -, astonishment Tl« v °coma h hil e t n ° f 
Stefan Collin; is the author of W a *eon Essays, im. Laurie Taylor ^ac argu eC onvin C ^ 

Liberalism and Sociology, 1978. Stephen. Koss’s books include No i - Deviance and Society, they are neither profiteer! 

Philip Collins is Professor of Eng- ' c !««« T| ,0MAS 1 an ‘ K5 

Hsh Literature at the University of t,Cfi * 137S * ■»» "«'««». «'«»■ . iiisli Studies «t the Umversns . i anvmced. Anywby, I do not judge, 

Leicester. He is a contributor to Christopher Longuet-Hjc joins is Exeter. i„rWi l ' tener^ „ # ecor , d t each . , new npogee. 

Studies in Tennyson, to be pub- Royal Society Research Professor ^ at Anthony Thoulry’s book* « fy.? 5 Johtv Masefield to 
-lislied in September by Macmillan. the University of Sussex. The Romantic Movement, E20 • p rD fS' ' e Mac ' lliI Ian 286 pp, 


. professor Elton ends. Ms re view 
by- nit easting to "harness s Dr 
Wi Ilia mi’s :conc]indoq> ithai.’/pudov, 
^ nntcru was iii Jargb part sue* 
c<*ssfm 10 bis own belief that Tudor 
i|»veijiment nvis] ’‘tjssbnriilly effi* 
fei«rit“i Rur M sa daina Professor 
... Eltou, nppears . to me (a nave felled 


‘Coming Across’ 

Sir,— Julian Symons^ reviewing 
my Forays (Jaiiuary 4), commended 
and quoted a' 400-pdd line poem, 
1‘ Coming Across " (about . dnving 


Author, Author 


Gallery . •• ^ Muciionly J nove ,0 d0 the in- 

1 '-** ’ ■ have* A rs ^ book prices 

-« . .. _ t- J° rise ( sfla how cir- 

SriAharpIy *^Prass myself) more 
' uV-tbe Jt e A”l. 8e n e era ! inflation. In 
; ‘ Wars boJTg ^..^ ,^. e Napoleonic 
. eiwn--^ s V^te nalf. a guinea or 
I 1 1 rated shillings an unillus- 
. . ’ •-«» be«*j5 f *H. Colburn ?’ - horrendous sum. 

the one that was iea l'J nat riral* 1 *. 1 waius Y„ rni ' <n an 1817 catalogue 
the one that .had been, ChS s fc e ^ shilling ' 

by Mr Rusk I 11 . • • ^ /jocN V (“ many of Life 

R-M* roi|« chatter*.^ and 3 Is Rrf t, c^^, ensi hie lessons") 
With a View, CMP ; n fdr The Etonian (“so 

Z ‘ Our moods a™ apj. andsoSd ; t 2? Ce V« g0 ^ ' 

witli them .images^ 'yh c: j s0 l*dr sjvfth spociflfallv ,,r, e ^ n ? 1 Rooks- 
each other like the rert* (I i' •**.'SenuaIoEv L ly u PD e r-c«*ust appeal 

pictures of a doze ; end win wl te s t f; ra 9 l 9g. flagella- 

states nf dull forlbrnne^ 13 .® dfF. Ver Miions muSH 1 P icc - Ul ' e s or con- 


3 canopy^' 
attitudes 


above and tne °f Arr. the *he . Patrons • 




years. Blair’s Grave with Biake 
illustrations (“ First edition with 
proof i min- ess ions of the plates, NB 
A Feio copies only left of this Edi- 
tion ”) is certainly a snip nt £3 J3s Gd. 
But Hunrer’6 Lavuter — which also 
has Blake plates— at forty guineas 
is entphiuicn'Uy not: five years ago 
you could si ill find a copy for that 
price. Someone once calculated 
that iF you had invested a hundred 
pounds in First Folios in 1623 you 
would be rich ; but If you put it Ht 
5 per cent compound interest you’d 
be a incga-inilhcHiuire. 

Mennwhile rebellion is flaring at 
school, scout .and' church jumble 
sales through' the land. "If you’re 
going to ask prices like ibis ” 
fsevertty-five pence for n well pro- 
duced biography of Melba, probably 
In print at a (enner), "you’ve no 
business charging admission.” To 
someone else I explained carefully . 
that a review copy of an American 
spook nOyel was priced at £2 be- 
cause one had only to go down the 
road and' gqt, £2.97 j for ’it. A by- 
stander noted the addrqss and 
njhdied this book- ("The price of 
books ”, ' ;iMulainea one laay in a.- 
careful I duo voice, “ is always five- 
pence”.) Publishers deserve all our 
sympathy ftiid undersMiiding iii 
these troublous times. 

* * * 

I've been glancing idly through 
BUCOP, the British Union Catalogue 
of Periodicals, .to see . if they are 
keeping up' with the rush of new 
literary period I cata By no means • 
though it ddmes hot from the micro- 
chip four times. a year. It still takes ; 
a couple , of years .before the. -two.' 
thousajid.odd new magazines, jour- . 
mils, periodicals and supplements 
that come into. - British libraries 
annually ' a te properly accessed and 
kitted out with aft international' 
standard serial, number and 1 ' an 
^.proved ..abbreviation. Some 'skill'' 
and subtlety are exercised here. 
Products Of, India becomes Prud 
•India Instead, of Prod India, which 






V^efy ' | 0y u . 0 ^Peans a 




iuuGi'. 1 k<iui, tiian, is iiuih iwir umi 

Hus; it ess abbreviated to MYOB. 

. They come from far and near ;• 
the. Raw Invest: Cent. Invest , Peeq. 


By Eric Korn 

(Cuba) and London Transport Scrap- 
book ; V'eg. Hot Humid Trop. (from 
May agues, from what is now colled 
Institut.. de Trop.) and Urbandoc 
News of Edinburgh — a pair perhaps 
of Celtic heroes, Baiidoc and Urbuu- 
doc, coming with pipes and terrier 
from misty Skye : Computer week of 
Braamfonteiu, the .coy Perinatal 
News and the severe World Stain!. 
Steel Siat., the euphonious Otnaly 
Si Anil) ( = Hicy et Aujourd'hw) 
and tho intriguing New Directions 
in Attribution Research. Gastro- 
nomy is i wall provided for, with 
Pasticccria huernazionale and some- 
thin a called Top Curr, Phys. 
A nthron., presumably Topping 
Curried Physical Anthropologist, the 
.gourmet', guide to dining our in 
Melanesia. Among magazines of less 

f en eral ap peal there Is Offshore 
cout (for oil riggers), Pfanetarian 
(for the owners of planetaria), Soc. 
Netw. from the International Net- 
work for Social Network Analysis 
and Shorthorn J. (didn't lie play'fQr 
Essex ?). 

Abrupt and ■ enigmatic titles are 
favoured by switcfte,d-on. scientists, 
as well as drqftpod-oiH,- poets: thus 
Open Ehrth which' sounds as tlinugh 
it is published by the Rivendell 
Commune, Frodo Farm, Glastonbury, 

, actually . comes from the Geology 
Department, 'at Milton Keynes. 

. Angina 'Pectoris' seems clear enough 
. (a, more forward-looking editorial 
board would have chosen Heartache 
or Pang), but what is Winged Bean 
Flyer ?. Does Matrix carry concrete 
poetry Or obstetrical reports ? 
wAME : dearly should be Ren. 

> Ohstet. Soc. Scotland, but actually 
issomething^d is appointing like West 
African Mining Engineer,, -or World 
Association for. Monitoring Entropy." 
Soc. iSeru. Delia, . System 1 must be 
about design ins self-propelled trays 
■for Maals on -Wheels, . but whar are 
PIMA magazine; Other Clare, Soma- 
tostatin and Zed's Magazine (of 
. Sherborne)'? ' One couliT find • out 
from Reul Soc. Stud. Surreal. 
Period ■ Namcncl.i but jt hasn't been 
published yet. - . • i • ■ 


Aprbpos. des Bottlns: the most por- 
teiitous news item for publishers, 
and - Indeed fior ^11 wor'd-hbavdi-s, . 


conies, unexpectedly, from the 
French Past Office. Some forward- 
looking pragmatist has looked at 
the costs of continuously updating, 
printing, binding and distributing 
many kilo tons of directories each 
year, and has concluded that It 
would be cheaper to Idt out the 

entire Francophone population with 
a small computer terminal and a 
visual display unit on which the 
required number will magically 
appear. 


This is not speculation, projec- 
tion, nor pious intent. Manufacture 
end distribution of the data ter- 


mihals will, we are told, begin at 
once. This may make life difficult 
for Luddites end for bumbling inde- 
cisives who can’t remember if they 
want Phillips with one. or two, and 
are sure that it's either' Coronation 
Road or Jubilee Grove or Abdica- 
tion Avenue ; but alien life has 
always been difficult for people 
like us ; directories give us short 
shrift, and inquiries operators no 
shrift at ail. 

So there will .be some ten million . 
Front* honios wltfi the capacity for 
> receiving, unlimited quantities of 
verbal information on a YDU. HoW 
long before another forivard-lqDking 
pragmatist does bis sums .and offers 
storage capacity for hire — if not 
on thus year’s model, then maybe on 
.the next general Ian of PTT-compn- 
ters (or. comp£ t£t£tuteurs )? . ' And 
how long before publishers are dis-' 
cussing the viewdata rights? And 
hpw long after, that before beaks 
are printed- onJy in limited editions 
far antiquarians? It could be die 
end -of French letters as< we know 
them. 

• •• 1 * 1 • * ■ • 

Wandering resentfully through 1 the 
London Underground — * not ttlih 
trains but the stations, .which should 
be stately pleasure domes and ere 
-instead horrid Irrational rptmazes, 
aimless blind alleys and meander- 
ing gutters, that twist-. and climb 
and sidesteo . to - avoid the roots of 
trees, snuffling, furtive MrsITiggy- 
winkle corridors that may by smug 
serendipity iledtf to an underground 
council, oh anther, an exit; a hidey- 
. hole, a storey upboard. of even, pn 
a good day, a platform — I have 
often puzzled ; gvet- the identity of 


Lhe builders, who apparently took 
a pre-existing system of Jiarruw 
graves and sewers and laced them 
together with a warren of tubes and 
runnels and bolt-holes and hack 
entries, adding (certainly as an 
afterthought) _* few trains to con- 
nect l-ho outlying portions. 

.- Hobbits and all their furry self- 
satisfied precursors Imve hail a 
hand or hairy foot here, of course, 
but rho grand design can only be 
the work of someone who likes 
nothing better than simply mess- 
ing about iq moats-— our perspica- 
cious friend and architect nf all 
that’s most Fjiigljsh, the mole. 

Or as Topsell cells him t History 
of Foure-fooied Beasts, 1 60S) " The 
Mole or Want ”. (So what we call a 
little gentleman - in black velvet, 
country folk think of as a long felt 
want.) Topsell quotes Isaiah, as 
translated by Munster : " In that day 
shall n man cast away his goads of 
silver and gold into the holes of 
Moles and Bats. ... By S. Jeroni it 
is translated thus A man sfialt cast 
away, his Ttlols to warship M ales tin d 
Bats 1 '*. t It'is' « • superstitious conceit 
ihar, ” if ? vott whet a mowing syilie 
in a field or meddow upon the 
feast day of Christ’s Nativity (com- 
monly called Christmas Day) all the 
moles that are within the hearing 
thereof, will certainly for ever for- 
sake' that field, meddow, or garden; 1 * . 
mul mere paganism wlmt “all the 
ancient Wise men and Magicians 
did hold, that this beqst was 
cape able of - Religion. ... a whole 
town ■ in -. Thessaly Was under- 
mined by them. Almighty God 
endci\v£th them with skill 10 defend 
and wisely to provide for their own 
safety, but also plante th in them : 
such a natural and muttm! lovo to 
one another moreover at. , every 
small step or , noise or almost 
breathing, they .are terrified and> 
rrio nwav and therefore. (PZ tup snith) 
they understand all speeches spoken 
of themselves”. 

Alibcetl-i far a .fine beast, and 
deserving; a -place as our national 
symbol; Away ; with your Lion, 
away with 1 your Unicorn, the Royal 
amts have : now supporters now; • 
sharp of spout, blunt of sight, bliinr 
pf claw; two mole$ sable t fvs$vnt the 
Jubilee line;-. 
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Elegy for an empire 


TUI -FEBRUARY » 1880 


Asking for an apocalypse 


By Filippo Donini 

CAROLUS I CliKCOLY: 

II complcsso dell'inipcratore 
3!0iu*. Milan: Mondadorl. LG, 500. 

The nnstn’lgia for Ilie Austrian 
Empire endemic nowadays tluoiigh- 
nut Europe has not spared I«H>. 
Not many It«tlians, . perhaps, »iii 
subscribe to the opinion that 
dissolution of the Habsburg empire 
was a mistake, but Ihe idea in** 

«::ine elements of Viennese civillra- 

limt were of great value and should 
have been preserved is generally 
accepted. Especially in the 
provinces of Imly that until 
were governed front Vienna, people 


Italian, admittedly, was far ‘>om 
perfect, but Ceigoly’s faults .me 
outrageous. It is not that he writes, 
Qs he admits, "in a wav wnich is 
outside the normal rhythms oi 
Italian prose”, but a question ot 
grammar and syntax, anil oF vocal)* 
iilarv ; too often Cergoly s dialectal 
words and maimer isms are mcnin- 
. prehensl blc to the average Italian. 


By George Steiner 


THOMAS BERN HAItO : 
Der IVeltvcrbcsscrcc 
118pp. DM 11). 

3 513 01G-16 G 
Vor dem Uiihcstand 


This is u pity, because h* J* |?j Iie komtidic von deutsclier Socle 
obviously u very talented wilier. nv i in 

His power in evoking his regretted ^IpPDMIO. 

Ausirinu civilization, his gilt foi 3 518 021-U J 
representing the characters and |j ei . stimmenimitator 
mentality of the vanished Austro- 2 0. 

fl!S,Sf. to VrZSS^ sm 


vi metres derived from iltu cxploiin- llcrnltanl'x cmiviciion that the world 
tinn of limited and limiting devices, cju only he improved i{ \ x j. 
The truncated, hammering phrases abolished: 
often repeated, the oblique angle j\u e \Vege fiihrun unwcigerlich 
of visual representation, the con- j n d j c . perversitat 
traction of narrative authority to a U m| in die Ahsurditiit 
fragmentary nr anonymous voice— yy- ir ktinnuii die Well nur verbes^™ 
these contained, tit .*!* cir Y c ' y weim wir sie uhschuffen 
.strength, a hint of facility and of 

the formulaic. Throughout Burn- 1 his may he so. Itmuybenecet 
hard's recent texts, mostly intended s.try for a serious writer to say » 
for radio-treatment, such hints mid to say ■‘‘O again. But the hot 
have b loudened tn cliche. tuges he n tight to give to such W 

n ey Wuhvcrhassorcr am! Vor calyptic fluency must be those i of 
,{aiii Ruhitsuuul are nut only self-chiil longing form. CompBnsoa 
narnlld. t-hev reiterate in with Cauetli is instructive, There 


Poetry and 


SSEfly BB.V.t’SJISL" 

Psvcho-Amlvtical Society. It is due f act th ’ at JSHStr u_ 


‘things hard for thought’. 

By L. C. Knights 


The 

amatic 


by die greatest poets are enormous 
because of the sheer scooe of their 


T~_y onson 8 BW-dramaiic because of the sheer scope of their 
but' V 2SXJ ll f, h or Sf p undertaking ; think of the Divine 
but even apart from the Comedy, or King Lear. And even 

* 8 u c ,w ’ ” B V r P te * n short lyric poems there is an 


"weight" foT "heft", or slipping 
in " bells ", or even “organ” — that 
great Victorian stand-by for solem- 
nity — after "Cathedral": whereas 


by flashes and sudden illuminations, ■" " 

never by an uninterrupted narru- Thomas Bernhard’s reputation has 


tion, though when he does tell a ldftays stu0t j high. In : 
smry lie is very effective. Whether uS jar us and Korrekt 

he is dealing with historical names f an tnsrication on the 


mutually parallel, they reiterate in 
structural and stylistic detail Bern- 
hard's previous playlet on Prof e.s- 

sor Immanuel and Mrs Kant’s 

~~ imaginary sea-voyage to New York, 
putaiion has And here again are monochrome 
such fictions studies in masculine nastiness and 
fur (a bleak blindness and in the seeming, 


is more than u touch of the nud 
Kicu in the persona nnd rhetoric d 
the World improver. But Canetrij 
Aittu-iln-iJ lias an inventive grandem 
nnd risk wholly absent from Ben- 1 
hold's monologues of loathing. 

Published in 1978, Der Srim- 1 


'! 1 he is dealing with historical fi gui os f a „ indication on the person of though in fact venomously subver- mi;?l i imtat or (“The Ventriloquist’ 

n no, people such as his I iu loved Emperor Fran:: Wittgenstein), critics and the public sive, servitude of women. Ihe or •• The Voice-mime ") is slight. Ii 

raiici.-, auv i 0S8p j l| 01 - v/uh literary eminences St(W jHstly, the most original tone, " World ini p rover ” is a latter-day is m;ldl . lip 0 f sketches, some lest 

■ . 1 . .. nnfi like Junes and Stanislaus Joyce or t j )U mosc uncompromising vision. Voltaire waiting in palsied self- t j on a paragraph long, of persons 


ernts and shopkeepers, servants and 


speak of Austrian tolerance. A«v | 0 , ap | l| 01 - v /,ih literary eminences 
tri,m efficiency and Austrian taw . u|10s ond Stanislaus Joyce or 

and order with great admiration anti Msir j ft Rilke, or with un- 

wit h that sort nf regretful atteciinu j. ilov;n p L .ns;inrs and soldiers, bureau- 
us ually bestowed on a dead lainei. C |- n t s a nd shopkeepers, servants and 
This devotion in the memory of winters, hh .characters are always 
.anVer m st is felt particularly udmirr.fi ly vivid, n tie nnd mentor- 
i„ TrS, whii-h l» 1918 suffer, 1 ,! nblo. Tl..- trasic idyll "f tl.e 
a severe degradm ion, when It sank servant Manilla and cnvnliy sei- 
from being iliu thtrd city of a vast gcant Anton, or the i happy love at 
empire to being a minor provincinl Ferenc und /-ora, j HtuiRiiriaii land- 
town, and from the prosperity of u owner and a Slovene girl mono nt 


postwar Austrian 


known peasants ami soldiers, bureau- German novel. From his earliest 


onward, Bernlmrd created 


winters, his characters arc always a fonipc’iing world of his own: 
uriinirr.'hly vivid, u ue ami memor- lhat t j ie desolate forests, mori- 


nhle. 'I 'lie tragic idyll of the maid- bl|nd | iain |ets and stony heights W nit. our monoinaniacal sage 

servant Mari me and cavalry sei* n j U pj, er Austria, a world centred variously tormonts and cajoles his 

Itcaiit Anton, or the happy love at Qn n detested, spectral Salzburg, housekeeper, designated nakedly a? 

Ferenc und /-ora, j Hungarian land- s j, ot - Bernhard's personal Calvary -die Frau". Beckett and Ionescc 


site of Bernhard's personal Calvary 

tii tv mo ml front the prosperity of u owner and a movciic gin monc m Uiuler Nazi rule and Allied boin- 
hiistliii’t emporium to the desola- these come from Trieste, by the barcl men ts. To this terrain, partly 
t ion nf on empty harbour. No won- way), ore abundant proofs o f topographically exact, pni 
der rliut it slwuld be front Trieste Cergoly s narrutive ski . Unlorti - n |f e goilc, Bernhard's lapidary pr 

. . . h' l'l..-.. n..m .i Kn il.-sae nnl ia 1 1 fi \ hirlKM i • j* nf i u«i 


ginal tone, * World imp rover ”, is a latter-day is lip n f sketches, some lest 

ng vision, Voltaire waiting m palsied _ self- t j uin a paragraph long, of persons 
triiin and enchantment and hypochondria for d p | aC cs, fictive nnd real,. Sona 
ns earliest r i, e visit of the absurd academic f l!l( . sc m i n iaturea are based. « 

1 created dignitaries who are to bestow upon i ncidcnts m acabrc or farcical, tikei 
Ins own : him (far too late, of course) an f roni t } ie daily press ; others hints 

e5ts i "" honorary degree. During this J 0 „ namblllar ' travels to Rome ir n 
ny nelglus wait. our monoinaniacal sage j j There are notations oi < 
■fd I centred variously torments and cajoles his d Thnmas Mann. 1 Ail 

L « d ffisr , .a k e«S "S !« Ber,h.rd *,J— . 


die Frau ". Beckett and Ionesco 


under Nazi rule and Allied bom- have satirized sadistic dependence has a 1 Kafka in his pm 

bailments. To this terrain, partly and the lunacies of ageing intellect {Jo one, exc. apt Ka Bu ‘ n o ^ Q t ^ 
topographically exacr, partly with more poetry and compassion. ii S ,k„ c - clnt!h« lest 


that we now get a sort of “ Elegy 
for the Death of the Austrian 
Empire ", 

Signor Cergoly (or should I call 
li'.in Herr Cergoly?) was already 
known to a limited circle for his 
poems written in the Triestmo 
direct, when he suddenly become 
fin nous by publhliiiig the present 
book. The hook has merits, as we 
sli.dt >ee, hut its fame is due to 
other, faciprs. First of oil it fits 


nutoly he does not allow himself nlld idiosyncratic economy of inven- 
tnn much in this vein. Infatuated t j ori g ave n rare cohesion. Compari- 
whh his “ Emperor complex" lie son w i dl Kafkn was obvious and 
frequently foresakes the tender b mcul)9 disparate, 
harii of elegiac which lie plays so _.«n. 

well, fur the strident trumpet of Looking back, one recalls that 


after page about the injustice of earlier works, that Thomas Bern- dictably, the other practices obscure , n c Vntrmieto text - It would 
the end of an empire tlmt should hard's austere virtuosity and ability rites mceit with ad “ r « d |» a ae vere loss if Thomas Berohai 


Looking back, one recalls that cloistered sisters. Predictably, one 
there were automatisms in these of these is a cripple ; no less pre- 


“ T re r y ■ » , f a transparency in these sketches l«4- 

‘ Before Retirement t is focused, . portentous ordinariness: 
also, on a single festive moment: r 

Himmler's birthday, commemorated Nocli Jahre, nadidem u««‘ 
every year and Iona after the war Mutter gestorben war, natie a 
by Judge Rudolf Holler and his two p 0 st an sie adressiarie bna 
cloistered sisters. Predictably, one zugcstellt. Die Post natte ioifl 

: these is a cripple ; no less pre- r f 0 d nicht zu Kenrunls genoDon . 


forti cose a pensar met t ere in 
vc i si. 

tNow musi Helicon pour forth for- 
me and Urania help me with her 
choir to put in verse things hard 
fur thought. Dante, I'lirgalfnri, 
XXIX. translated by Joint D. 
Sinclair.) 

In an obituary for Ernest Junes 
which appeured in the liiicnuitiuiuil 
Journal of Psycho-Analysis (XXXIX. 
3958) D. W. Winnicott .spoke of 
Jones's early brilliance as n medi- 
cal student and went on to remark, 
“One wonders what would have 
happened if Jones had not met 
Freud’s works. Is it possible that 
he would have exploited his intel- 
lectual capacity, nnd lust Touch with 
the ordinnry mutters of feeling ? ” 
“Ordinary matters of feeling": it 
is dear in this context that ordinary 
does not merely mean common- 
place but common, widespread, and 
central to the life and development 
of every human being — the common 
stuff in fact of our everyday living, 
the material as much of our gossip 
ns of all significant literature. It is 
also clear from their published writ- 


n great poet like Thomas Hardy, 
whose best verse lias the kind of 
emotional charge that can per- 
manently alter our lives, writes 


first inchoate", h “nugget of har- 
winiy in the recesses of [the poet's 1 
mind ", It is ihe music of the com- 
pleted puem— including of course 


maybe the deep 


best qualified to know, liow much 
of wnat « poet discovers fm us 
comas about in the Inborn- of -com- 
position. 10 

That labour is of a peculiar kind, 
nnd what one has to say iihuui ii 
applies equally to poems that 
attempt to capture elusive modes of 
sentience and to those which hove 
behind them thoughts mid feelings 
tihat can be at least approximately 
expressed in more discursive furnih. 
There 1 b, for example, the psveho- 


from n consistent attitude that whs the rhythm corresponding ro the 
there before the poem started to pulsations of energy in its obscure 
form. His choice of subjects may ni 'igms that conveys so much of 
betray something obsessive, but *[ s . |,0,, -piiraph usable meaning.^ And 
each of his greatest poems fully applies equally tu poems whose 

defines a clear emotion — a sense of r,ll ^! l,s . a, ' e | quite differenr from “a 
loss, regret, or the courage of resig- ‘uusjcal phrase ringing insistently 
iturion — that has no residue or J n . 11,e e,ll ' s ' > as with Mandelstam, 
penumbra. Finally, in this brief 1 ,lave already referred io Ben Jon- 


tory mass and portentousness to 
the scene. 


teaching may be found in The 
Marriage of Heaven and Hell". 11 
That is perhaps an exaggeration, 


catalogue nf exclusions, there are s°«. who often— in vocabulary, word- w, "£'' ll 8 | « “ oppresses ", " hurts” 
poems with a powctful latenr con- ,,r<ler » syntax— conics as near to ‘ afflicts", because it is transient, 
lent which the poet does not sue- F rose us . u B°nd poet can. But when because the landscape ii lights up is 
ceed in bringing to Sight or making J onson is ar his best ns a lyric poet bleak, but above all because it is 
into a poem with a life of its own - obla " ,s bis special effects— that non-human, an inescapable i-einiu- 
To take an eminent example I ,s ’ ,,l 9 kes available that part nf his der of bow alien is the world that 


myself regard Coleridge’s “ Kubla Hint cannot he p H ia- 

Khan" as a poem of this kind: 1 P |, ™«u-— Through some almost un- 
have some distinguished critics , I01,0,e effect of _ pnee and 

against me whose Interpretations £.- vt ,• 1,1 th e epitaph on his 

seem convincing when read, but daughter: 

when I come back to the poem I lhls S'ave partakes the fleshly 
find I have to try to remember their . .. . . birth. 


meaning that cannot he para- tr - v 10 domesticate and huinun- 
pli rased — rhrough some almost un- •**. whereas it goes its own ways, 

definttbJe effect of pnee and ineluctably, like death. of the passions ” can 1>e ToViud 

first da u eh t er m ^ ° n hi * Ttie however, i s neither i? nw t,1 | ln l° Q eallecl ?£°l» h £ ,i f Bl,t,ks - 

in st (laugntei . depressed nor self-niivina ■ it is ton Now Blake, even though he wrote 

This grave partakes the fleshly aimere for rhat ; and because the some admirable prose, ranging fr -om 
.... . | birth. HOLit’s mnrrhpc rli# 8 iiniilnrn. « 6H0ITHC tO Che? di QIUlHiCt IS * 

Which cover lightly, gentle earth. Eility she faces, the " affliction *' obviously not a discursive or rutin- 
In other words, rltere Is no clear C1,n properly be called " imperial ", cmntive _ wnter. But he was a \vslc- 

and absolute distinction between , . , mat,c chi , nker > and an innoi-uiive 

one kind of poetry and another and , m gene.nl it ,« Emily one; and with that “ siubburn 

1 am nor sure that my attempt to D,ck ™? M * / »P od . lnok the honesty" that T. S. Eliot noted 
clear the ground and define mv .which is the condition of long ago, he strove to express a 

patch has been much more than the u d ^ ,IRhl ,n the ! ,atul ' al world view of man’s nature totally at odds 
efforts of dll unskilful etu-dener . HC she CBn ®o"vey— I mean, in her with the major ' intellectual trudi- 
when the spring is too far b u St F oems v sl,e ,s V «T vnr J. But tion that descended from tlic seven- 
ndvunced: nature is likely to he . ano,hei ' ani1 a longLi- story, teenlh century. Since there wus no 

tor. much For him Thl* J, All I jvuni to suggest here is that available language for his purunses 


bleak, bin above all because it is and the social-political upheavals a{ 
noii-huinan, an mesCHpablc i-eiiiiu- his own lime— the hist two of 
der of how alien is the world that course having their origin in the 
we try to domesticate and human- first. Blake's attempt to trace whm 
ize whereas it goes its own ways, David Erdman coifs a “geneulogv 


interpretations rothcr than respond- 
ing afresh in the light uf their 
promptings. 

What I am concerned with, then. 


Which cover lightly, gentle earth! 


have lasted far ever. 

Cergoly clnims that the Austrian 
miracle was destroyed by the envy, 


in wit'll the current vogue for books stupidity and wickedness of the 
about the Hatisburg empire, a vogue world; lie does not realize that it 
that has mado bestsellers out of had to disappear of necessity, by Lite 


that has n»ado bestsellers out ot had to disappear ot necessity, uy Lite 

loseblt Roth’s . Kiidetzftp March, natural process of history. But for - 

Eaustii Chilcntc's Le qiiattro regazee history lie 1ms little respect, since 

IV'iesWfrerecr, and Franz Her re’s he calls the Caporettn breakthrough p n htn Riicc 
recent Fruits Joseph. But H com- a Sira f expedition and credits Field- d j ftUWI, t uuaa 

plesso dell ’imperatare has also hud Marshal Conrad .with its success. - ■ 

a rfiiceds dt* scan dole : Cergoly does Neither does lie respect geography, -p- --r ,rTTjr F V; 

not conceal his dislike for the describing the boundaries of the DAMEL boulaniiCK . 
Italians, whom he identifies with empire as having been “ marked La Dame de coeur 
their sloppy, inefficient bureau- on the map by nature Worse 185pp. 
cracy. In the ci|y of Halo Svcvo -than that, lie is unperturbed by the l c Gouvernciir Polygame 
' this has certuinlv caused a sensa- feudal character of the Austrian 1 


narration even in his briefest plays do little more than reiterate 

Posthumous peepshows 

"" ""S and iii any case has not inherited 

-7. A If nlf. nf carnniLcinlit Rn! lie!- 


inga that both Jones and Winnicott, is a small number of poems 'which' 1 Rin "? r Sl,re That my attempt to 
like all psychoanalysts, knew that in different ways, reach beyond ceyi ! “ le ground and define my 


these ordinary matters could 
express themselves in rather com- 
plicated— -one might say, extraordi- 
nary— ways, some that result in 


eveivday consciousness and, in 
prydeu’s words, “ move the sleeping 
images of things towards the light ”, 
thereby creating meanings, not 


and in any case has not inherited it, and seems to Rdap 
Zoi's gift of second-sight. But her chuuees m length. It is 
hovfricnd Marcel convinces her one bus finished one of B I. 


defensiveness and distortion, some Iiithurto available, tlint can iufoi-m, 
at least struggling towards reul strengthen and help to direct our 
eugngpment nnd enjoyment. own developing mental life. Of 


In other words, there Is no clear ran properly be called " imperial ", 
and absolute distinction between T . , 

one kind of poetry and another, and , ,n ( 8 ene ''«l H is Emily 

I »in nor sura rhnr Dickinsons good look at the 


errorts or an unskilful gardener 
when the spring is too Far 
ndvunced : nature is likely to he 
ton much for him. This admission. 


tion that descended from the seven- 
teenth century. Since there whs no 
available language for his purposes 
lie tried to create one; and the 


boyfriend Marcel convinces her one has tinisiiM o ne « «*» 
that anyone can die on a Wednes- that the episodes in i PP ^ . 
day if they 1 really want to and that reflection,, not rnuen ottrereK^ 


the addition of some make-up and 
suitable lighting will enable her to 
revive tfre oracle- and carry oil with 


rciieciion, mu iu»v.. “—.T-r^i-wi 

u chain of short stories tafg 
single set of characters and , 


however, like many admissions of ' poel f, ^ , re “ n « s . "here leaser he tried to create one; ant the 
incapacity, serves a strategic pur- W °» d de-fuse by major figures oE his i ivem ion- 

pose. The jioeins of some, though P* phcitne8 ®’ eilable her t0 br ^« ; Ui-fsien, Los, the Zoas. and the rear > 
certainly not extreme HifFiri.nl! iato consciousnpps some _ very . iin- —are virtually . technical tel ms. 


tion. For the first time a writer regime and the arbitrariness- and- Paris : Gallimard. 
from Trieste, writing in Italian, has cruelty of a militarist life-style. How j 


turned his bsfcK 'on Rome and 
Finrence to look longingly to 
Vienna. 


compatible is the notion of a 
“ tolerant Austria " with the vigor- 


revive tire oracle and carry oil with Q nc chanter in Le GouM 9 * 
a profitable concern. Sure enough, p 0 i„ eame ,\ n particular,- staitOJ 1 - . 
she discovers that bar clients -are , Ti, way In it. Governor M . 
not : hard to'Satisfy Zo6’s caravan decides on his 

becomes the stage front which she 5 H dart at die >” e L.- 

delights them with her ■ assurances France: it lands on the tow 


, „ , , , . . . of a happy future for all and with 

Both of these short novels open with har scrapa of ^mely wisdom. The 


hog. then, und writer in German r 
The “ mitteistlTbpean ” Cergoly 
might then became, another celcbra- 


Honour God and cite Powerful “? that she will die. on a- Wednesday, 'q Uest from a rich uncle and a new 


si, oo 11? “ s 

jMtl. * -g st: a s?— “Sas was 

tatfiPon ^the tmM\ has boeli devote S^f^iSu ft than words " and speaks of “ an vtew of the render A .. . 

Ftonce. it Innus . *hn» b» •. me that T might herV Intractability inherent in language of activity tliat goes on when personal experience ot joy ond But their search was all in vain; 

SLl fnS as no* great wig • ■ direct attentfon to some of ^ih? itself to tho wholo quality and coin- he explores tha poem; the third toiTor, “cannot be made compre- T?ieTe groove one in die human 

omen comes as no I * knmin- A . tilings that noetrv can T in vLili n Iflxit y °f our inrimaie feelings V 1 slialj approocli, so far as this is liensible to other* bv induction . - brain. 

Chai’tot’ "one ' thoi '2A JSTSS'V " tLSS ■<*?" .■» '*>**. I HfH 

“I'w. - ••aast'SU s. 

lor scene iniglit -have MJftiJS.,; • tbouritt ("forti enw n 8> . ways in whieft significant literature I shall allow mysel 

aranhed for the WindiqjU !' wbich Dante beHnvnrt & l’f. n,nr , ) draws on what he- calls the titer- observations nrisbjg 


S” i i ,l L r 2nc,SS^iif [ S^ 1 i!! 

iho creation ur the undemanding— w4ie, .° t ,e Meanings me . 
do, 1 iltjukf illustrate character In- By intuition, Mightiest lliings 

tics of poetry- m. general, to which . Assert themselves— and - mot by 
1 shall return at the end of this. ! . -“■ * .term's^®, 

article, pf the 'three > ppems that That, taken out. of context, cditld N^T'tA 
we shall consider, I shall approach be dangerous doctrine. Clearly what -i 3 Tr . ee _ 

the first two from the point bf Emily Dickinson m^nt irthat the 
view of the reader, to suggest the poet’s deepest insigflits, wrung from 


PMtl Lite l uni 

—are virtually . tcchuiou] tci ms, 
invented for much Lhc suqic pur- 
pose as later psycho krue?. have 
invented such terms as ihe id. the 


By intuition. Mightiest lliings : * nven J«d such terms ns the id, the 
. Assert themselves— and- :not by' su C er " € 8°«: aniaip, the shadow, 

.term's^-® • "Xlia Gods of the earth 


and . sea.", . he says 


poet’s deepest insigflits, wrung from 


and hypo'crisyi 


" sou gilt thro’ 
is- Tree J ’ — the 
f mystery, fear 


possible, with regard to the prob- That last phrase Is taken from an . 'Hie . longer " poems, 
leins of the .writer, . as- he searches •' ilium inuring book on the pbef hv early things: as The 
.to define what at first scorns to Tliomas H. Jolmson, lvho limited!- and The Vision of the 
elude bj in And from time to time ately goes ou to- speak of the. labour Albion to- .the long n 
I shall allow myself some general of ■ craftsmanship— hard intellec- .worked bn in the si 


* ' ppems, from ■ sucli 

• as The Book oj Thai 
ion -of the Daughters o f 


from the por- 


rotyganiui 

women oi Ins provlno* 


Cervantine succession 

j jL ' iLJ. J? ! ‘ ."f LJL J-'-UL"! for which is periodical- " pur 

' ^ from her thighs. Cervantes,^ 

IsVK. C. RilfiV had discreetly refrained from ideii- 

- - tifvirtg the dukedom, alludes to 

TnV i m i ~ ,. V , .,.i l 'u , ■ this particular matter in Don 

Rffltntf chapmAN'i 1 ' Quixote II; cb 48: For Msrlbel it is 

EOBIN CttArMAix t e betrayal beyond endurance. At 

The Diicliess’s Diary .; . - Epiphany, 1618 (soon aftei “ 

127pp. Boudicca Books,, 6 Spencer <?ui.wtB II appeared), she lei 


for which is periodical “ purging ’’ to come to preposterous life as 
from her thighs. Cenremes, who in Dan Quixote. Once more Cl 


ieptic travels with his lavs fur drosses them 
Martjie deepened by the experience, with sturics c 
They invest in a wheel or fortune post. . He. ui 
and look forward to a happy future love to bo ai 
oq the .simple prediction that greed cannibal is iu 


ately goes on to- speak of the. labour Albion to . the long poems dint he 
of - craf tsma nship-^h aid intellec- . worked bn in the second half nf 
tus] effort— that, as shown by Emily his career, Mt'Zron tmil Jerusalem, 
Dickinson’s woik-shects, went into' ore the changing- record of liis 

n uma iho uiii.IiIa.. I.. .-1 1 Ul. ...... i.i_ j ! i 


Since we shall be concerned not ? lvln B the intuitions intelligible 
only with no n -discursive meanings ^ or ' I } 1 : persistently laboured 

but will] especially elusive ones, we “J* *' er lh,es so r 'iut the. image 
may begin with the uses of silence. ? l, ® u *o he e . xnct and sharp And 


. BUUIOOK iorwaru ia » nHpuy luiuic iov« lLi uw *.inay throw a lit tin llnlir n!i ‘ m « me ■ •■•—j 

. oq the simple prediction that greed cannibalism and fit f M Ben oral auesllons Onor»riLv« v ? , ‘L°ty ( «F shades and, pHtterna « blank spot in a picture, naturally whose working drafts have sur- 

lin is an enduring element ia human, that lie tells his fay 1 “ r J? igptdjj; jho Question of why the nutkfna of feoUjng, aUltudo, desire, inter- depends on what surrounds it. But vived— Blake. , Yeots, Eliot— how 

““ day' are , oxotlc, ■ v° ,thejjV. SJ- T®8diog 0 f noetrv 7 is Sn *«!!? es f nnd cllsq-lmlngtlon. On the all poets who make use of, say, the often the orfgjiiaiii)g intuition only 

enough to convhtco us Th l tial humoti activity An In* • othei ‘ ,Hr1 ® ,in RB provides n slightest of end-of-llne pauses, no fully reveals Itself in the labour of 


Tile value of silence in a poem, like* il, deed we know from many poets 


man gets it-exactly right, overdoing 


nature. 

The fail-ground setting, the wry' 


. - ■ _ i • r . - r w A. lie inii ai uuttu ODumgi luu in j 

nothing, - omitting « tot , sur P“ 5 *Pf and sometimes precious wit, and the 
repeatedly. I _ kept iVaitlrtg foe the de tachrrtent with which Daniel 
prototype of the _ unforgettable Boulanger’s characters undergo 
dueuha, Dona Rodriguez, to turn their ? a te, will be ‘familiar to 


r qtiSstiSs 

tar in de Tarascoii. . Ernest Jones -nientloM of 

haunts the streets * ™ ^ Hdcf ) ^cJ C o 

uY.LhlnHc come to Human .Perspective of 


Duchess’s Diary - Epiphany, 1616 (soon after Don up. She never does, and- the deci- reade r S his short stories. He in g “Vive les dom“ ^ g JJj. wide perspective of 

p. BOtidiccn Books,, G Spencer II appeared), she leaps on r won Was probably wise. This vui- has perfected a variety ^ of that de- ions husbands cgme w ^ “jju »n kiiowledge of' course r 

1. London SVV18. £3^5. fl»e- dinner ,«ble screaming, and gar, pathetic oW gossip, jas in fact ■ mm Si Bg f 0f m which can evoke, in he favours, ratiiw th®® ^ girt disclaim any detailed In d 

O'SfithwiS 0'9 . with her skirts up shorn evefyoua the- source of that distrusin^ infor- otten no m i re ^ one or two the r . ntereSK. ^ey ^a; m.j ,^i a ,| , “ d ' kno wledge of osychn 

- - - — that " his supposedly anonymous matiori about the Dtlches^ legs, pages, b bizarre atmosphere of un- tliat, like a I shoufcnike toThink 

; . 7?.!.! ■ Duchess was really me, me, me I". (So she was telling the- truth.) reality aitainst a background of he gets Ids kicks not*™ ^wh n i have 


vast range of subtle ways by which less than those modern poets who searching for the word, rhythm or 

to refer to sucli experiences, make typographical . arrangements Thyme that in the ond feels 

.When we speak or write,, experi- for silences, for pauses in the read- " fight ■ I i naye i tried to show 

ence.in some -way merges with, >ng nlojid, knnw how much can he elsewhere, with evidence from those 

nnd emerges in * the form of, achieved by it — provided, that is, 

patterns of language. But in some ilmt they have the art to obtain -P"" ‘ ! : — T“ 


attempts to systematize bis Insights,. 
With the aid of a sensitive and 
skilled expositor such as John Beer, 
in Blake's Humanism, they are — in 
the main-T-comprehciisible, and cer- 
tainly worth the rending. But, ra 
•8peak-for mypelf, the meaning is 
something one works, out nnd tries 
tu remeroer: it does' not, cxcupi in 
some striking passages, enter the 
mind as. living power. But there 
can be qo doubt , of the complete 
success to be found again and uguin 


. This book, says; jts .preface! ' ; 

•• .le^ords. ihe metpories and 


with her skirts up slums everyous • the- source of that distressing infer* 
that "his supposedly anonymous matidn about the Duchesses legs, 

. Duchess . was really me, me, me I” (So she was telling tho truth.) 

■ iut Her resentment does not last Whnt might have been just a 


manduig form .which can evoke, m 
often, no more than one or two 
pages, a bizarre atmosphere of un- 


language processes 


they h 
reader’s 


collaboration. 


reflect not only the main experi- Dickinson, .with her ellipses-, and 
ence. In statements that could be her peculiar notation— the frequent 
more or less paraphrased, but doshos instead of punctuation, des- 


1" (So she was telling tno truth.) reaUtv aiiainst a backermind of he nets Ids kicks » ul hjoV Wnt I havA t«» «« ;«!-i V' nK more or less paraphrased, but nnslios instead or punctuation, des- 
ist Whht might have been lust a ^mmonXe liannenlnef T p^ arti?ity, but from W U , n { gllt 6 ■' ais u much subtler features of the . cribcd. by. are of her ertks ns “a- 

Cer . sfctpf tricks— of double-takes and vineial tedium. ^ digs his patch enfoy tho s F®- ct “^ d e taste*®"^ v art -^K^nce which J^nUo 1 ^ - ' - of Hnrf ' ’ 

ho. . rthred-cushion ’.shots — actualW sue- assiduously, surprises us with- the skilfully set up and _ p y -f daturas of wlrfch the writer jnay 8,1 extreme .instance. I 


.ic^tards. the. onetpories , ai J? ilong as she recolls and records her . sfct pf tricks— of double-takes and vineial tedium. He digs hia patch enjoy tl 
, ! ac<lons, during tne early -months;!, r^btlansbip with theman who, ftbred-qishion 'shots — actually sue- assiduously, surprises us with the skilfully 
• ■'?' 1616, of a ■ypung .wpmnn who. though nearly forty ybare her coeds' .in throwing stiffle light on riches he continues to discover in posed, 

i ,, ^ vvm ! n « 1y • -Mw. , junior. Was almost everything her the process of literary 


terat-y creation, just 


Coasting 


■ : [mooted lim^nti $ ome seif- 
s'. fVfc method -t«2 ns ’ 1,1 /elation to 
; lDl|,| y fin fl ) ate nal. I cer- 
**. lv ti ca ig_ n 1 ] t at tempt a psych b- 

y ^KohlrtM an ? Particular 


have im awareness ' except have, however, chosen uiie nf her 

through the overtones of what he lens exireine poems. 

finds himself writing. Even then .There’s a certain. Slant of lighr, 

he may well fail to nonce what , Winter ■ Afternoons— 

he has said. That oppresses, like, the Heft 

I rihist waivp the tri'rkv nne«tinn Of . Cathedral- Tunes — ■ 


t L Cpdi 
ites.Q' 


later she survive* a bandits’ 
th, and one realizes tliat she 
the *ame stiiff as those 
itlc heroines of Cfervfmtea— - 


There is a climate of failure, t . 

clouds imploded like useUss -chimney stains, 
lohile on the beach the sand&orms 
. put out spaghetti for the neighbours ! 

though no 07id eats. ' ' 


oiary ettects me purge ot tttose rotnomte Heroines oi ter values— : . , . .• 

*f life » Ditcher’s 5 " ac<ouiit • weaves humours which the ^ issues ,y in ' Doroteu far example— travelling **' * wigth of hawser can it ?F etl • < ' * • 

' Uaclt jindferin bs» weed -th^ im Men" hef. loas nowr could; If ber author, the country in disguise, . suffering 1 even or^e of the names of AUafi cort ecziy . . 

t-...:Wjih trier! whin-i"$hd“' '«rsti met ^ and - precipti&ted tins breakdown he also ode ordoal after , another, and win- and there s the sinking feeling that corner 

. itifafoaus'd With "Iter taught her how to regain her' ning ;thrbngh. At the same. U-md we.. 'froid aechigYKdttfehodt (rucks going on ana v 

« ; ^ \ author she cpU* iLm, ami tho 1 health. This is the central matter , ere gently but flrmiyreralpded of; ’ into the it'atef, tramlines io- Atlantis. 


K ffid 1 f if 1 ’ ^ uch le« of Xe wHtcr V waire the £ kk * ni ’ e,ti ^ n 0t ‘ Catliedrai Tunes— 

t \v-hpn §°ch nttemms oJTn of. whether, or to whnt extent, the . . 

qa 0 e j:fi .5 Rde by- the m ofessinnaHv writer Is conscious of the poteutlali- H^veply__ m t, It gives us— 

, and i„ e 3* 8 ®Pm to m'e hozarrlnuc^ l *os of meshing in what he has J^e can find no scar, 

•i hohds of tjfe unmmlSi done . "ben he has done it. What ft* internal difference. 

« Sullt\ be ^Wsi'-ous ^JhaicaS 1 want lf * oon^rttrote on are the Wh«« the Meanings. -a, -e- 

• Jt -done in this EesoecAli 1 inteliectua-i-emotion U processes at .. . . . 

srtm..®* JO me. .tn ’f" -work. - In successful noems. where hone way teach ItT-Any— 


'.j;-- 


the :couiury -1n tlisgulse, .. 
. ode ordoal after another, 1 
ning : through. At the sama 
, are gently but firmly rera 
.life’s cpinradictions. . 

I- [ Rolan Chapman's accoui 
- young Duchftss is ipov 
. eKljlim-atlHg, It t is ,,immat{ 
■ ’’iio yentng woma n . Ua - - d) 
, ]t6enth century, would -:hav 


When it comes, the Lamlscnpe 

i in Tfie death of ot ' tn c presence ot powertul ele- listens— 

> or “ l "-WheHior [hfiv rnms menrs ot disturbance, conflict or Shadows— hold their breath — 

i.ftfl, DrucHcf i a tor; the :cr hie *'. e< !' sianc o- When it goes, ’t is like thq Distance 

tuch f? 1 ' the At This point; you may well be - -9 1 ? ibe look 1 of Death— 7 ’ . 

I evident ua«i».Bei C . 0nc ii' ep^'tfrom saying that all poetry, virtually by .. The sparse, directness, is obvious; 
1 *° r L- there U5 i. , r , v 1 8° r bd* definition, Is “iiord for thought”, and it concentratos attention, Cbh- 


- - 1 ; -Tab: . nsa«t}toV; Mi«^; |sap ■ rliunlain,' the Steward with a talent; truer uuderstOnclihR C 
10/ tTbo*.- trcatmol)i - for ? r tf) fed trie a! & wh Icl i , are^dejUneq ■ ihW 'twenty books' of ci- 

% - [?■ •' '' ‘ ' ;'r ...v 1 •/'' -;'j -'1",' j; '■ • ■ j 


)ppar, . century, would-have i wt-ittoii r.- '- Ahuous pulling back at thp last moment , ; ’ 

mown • ip sucli .4 manner. i and t^at Cer* .. • f . r ' • • !i*' ' 

trefail vpptes was- nevef like that by .v. tS AA : 

idious • the. nobihtyj- This stow 9hows 'a- •* ‘ -1 v ; ‘ U flVlCl pWvv*4 

talent;, truer understanding of Cpryantes ' 1 '-.‘A ;' r - '' 
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in i Lie lyrics. Uifficuliy her* n«* 
r ifiiLdl ulisfiicity ; .il i=» du? ' i| B n . °\ 
eiicructk- cnnipressicm, of a cnnimi 
of language sp firm and «ipl»le that 
it can grasp H.iiil Imld fur cuutum* 
pl uiiMi wlwL roust inevitably escape 
the geiipniliMUiS, lerms *»i roiniuiut 
JiMimrso. 

.1 intend in ask your attention fur 


“Tin? Human Abstract 
would be uo nun 
in u Uo'. somebody pour 


and 


mviliipl*- — --- - , . 

Clearly it is, even if subconsciously, 

- - - . , . . , a rleliheni tely prepared bait. U wa 

a siai^ii pnenin Bui before iloinc so of { | ie « p r0veJ -| 15 of Hell*' arc 
I slum Id like to remark rltai * ro |.. v .mt : •• The weak in courage is 

best poetry enforces, u. poult •« t|m||ll j„ cun „j„ B and * He who 


■ . .. /•■ n;i v »• & su cun of consciousness 

; did mi «Sk«uJ vividly aware tab-ri te 

imir^i^- ‘ , is to capture uur most intimate sen- 

... tour ). satinus— life declares himself against 

Ami, finally, w iat of ihe Fr nit uE w liose rigid categories pie- 

tlie pniMJpi. tree, the ‘ apple bright |u j e a |i ve ji er mifleistanding. "It 
tliut the foe covets becauso ne y . h reinstatement of the 
knew rliai it was mine ? Jnt ew i £' “propvr place in *ur 

imiiiinle translation will dn null*. ¥l,hUl .*. . . - 


vague .... 
mental life which I am so anxious 
to press on the artcuiion. . . . Every 
definite image in the mind is 
steeped and dyed in the free wuter 
that flows round it " 16 


special relevnniM! in the context ot 
this discussion. In spite uf develop- 
meat in the use uf drawings, 
dandles. toys and fl gather) music, 
psycho analysts are piimarilv con- 
cerned with language, with words; 
therefore, since the moaning of 
words is something that cannot ho 


si g in cunning ", 

has suffer'd vou to impose on nun, 
knows you All we can do is to 
think uf our own altitudes ami 
hehaviuur when, perhaps fur con- 
sciously worthy reasons, we lmvc 
disguised our anger. Our . need to 
ingratiute ourselves, our insincere 
...... _ smiling compliance, may lure on ine 

determined simply bv recourse to man tinvar(Js w hom we harbour can- 

the dictionary, with the individual cealed Host ility until he is in a 

nuances of words. situation as false as our own ; Lie 

[-.iii&ungc is flexible, il answers may even envy our success in 

l<» specific needs and pressures, and smooth social adaptation and try 

“in iei*| (relation ” must of uowiiy in [niitate it-^-ro steal our fruit, 

unncerii itself with tlie unique ex- And since his own unconscious 

pressive qualities of every utter- motives are also at work he is going ...... 

ante. For those whose professum is ro steal something from hts smiling tolerance of vagueness in the poet, 

to listen I cannot thiuk of a batter opposite, not just because it seems without what Treats called any 

teaming in the appreciation of dvsiruble (bright and shining) but irritable reaching otter tact and 

* ” ' knew that it was reason", goes with sharpness and 

wants at least to get precision. I shall return to this, 
front Lhe man who is 4V j c |, some comment on '* prem- 
ia nor necessarily Blake *'), espec- deceiving him. The picture, in short, sion Meanwhile wc are fortunate 

is of h false situation— false because i„ haring to hand an example ot 
disguised — in which both parties t i le ways in whioLi a very great poet 
are filially trapped ; at the end it waited on his inspiration ; where 
is not only the foe who is doud, the* difficulties involved, moreover 
tlie narrator, with his emphatic 


Tt is pertinent to recall here an- 
other sentence from Ernest Jones’s 
autobiography : 

I still count It as valuable to the 
imagination that, in the healthy 
process of transforming subjective 
phantasy into real striving, some 
part inuv he vet reserved for the 
ineffable and tile unobtainable ; 
without Hus, one’s ability to 
transcend die visible present and 
to penetrate intuitively inio tlie 
unfamiliar and tils rant suffer* 
decided limitations. 17 
Ii is of course a purudox dint this 


So through tlie evening, ilirungli »hc vi»lvt .tie 
S^iim . . h‘‘l 

One .ty Smite torture J riiediuiimt dragged me on 

( wherefrom [ luil 

from which the sense I seemed gone- 
whcrcot' l was 

—When comes, lo lhe sleeping nr the wake 
The This-ilo-yc-fnr-iiiy-saki- 

l When] To the sullen Miiib.iU-J linns-:-; -atul (lie [withered] uki 
one essential which that 


The A word that frees 


•I.'.- ' 


less obtrusive hut essential con- the mouiuuineor, gazing nbmn him 
trusts to the dominant tlicme, which speechless when rude and rustic he 
are not there simply for ironic pur-’ enters the city, rhan was each shnde 
poses. The l L“ r .?. u- 1 ! 1 ,n hi ? ,o0 ! cs - P^tmorie XXVI, John 

' ! ‘ u D. Sinclair’s transiutiuni 


ilear, with subtly varied rhythms, 
varied tones, dint incite the render 
m active collaboration. In short, The 
Waste Land, unlike the prelimin- 
ary fragments, is a poent with an 
enormously wide range of appeal, to 
the virtually untutored ns we] I as to 
those with a knowledge of English 
ami European literature approach- 
ing, or equalling. Eliot’s own. 


»n; 

tu George Herbert : 

And now in age I bud aguin, 

many deaths I live and 
wriie ; 

lhe dew and 

a > .• , rain, 

And relish versing. . . . 


After 


I once more snu-ll 


Products a* leading lownrds reality, 
not as a phaninsy substitution for 
ir. 1 1 is significant that in this, to 
me, enlightening book, Ry croft 
casts buck io Coleridge, fur whom 
nund was essentially creative — find- 
ing itself in creative activity — imd 
who saw the iniiigiiiHiitin, tun only 
tn poets, as the working of ih'e 
whole personality. - 1 ' 

“ Things hard for i hough t." My 
necessarily few dcmoiixirutiuils have 
used poems where the difficulty of 
cHniHitno whnt is intuited is 


lh.it 


trahiMlg in mo appreciation m iivsiruoie ion, 
■itianced language than a close study because " be 
of Blake’s lyrics (ninny of iluun mine ” ; he w 
diumacic monologues: the speaker snmctliing fro 


irflly but not exclusively with re- 
gard to what Is unconsciously re- 
vivileii l*v tone and the use of lan- 
guage ax getturo. [ have given some 
exauiplo9 uf this in an css tty on 
Blake’s earliest poems, Poetical 
Sketches, where a variety of imag- 
ined speakers reveal something inti- 
mately expressive not simply, or 
even primarily, in what they suv. 
but in the ways they say it. 1 . 

I Dreamt a 'Dream I what can iL 
meat? /And that I was a maiden 
(in ecu . . is in obvious example: 
it is when file poem is read aloud 
with the modulations it enforces 
tint we become most vividly aware 
of the relation between a fixed dis- 
p.isition (in tids case liot-quiie- 
iimocence, and a negative .rather 
dian x positive diastity) and des- 
tiiif. 

Hie poem I widt to discuss, “ A 
Poison Tree”, is more complex 
tbaii " The Angel ", even though, like 
nuwf of Songs of Innocence and 
Kxfierianao, its impact can be felt 
at a first reading. 

T was angry with my friend : 

I told my wrath, my wrath did 
' end. 

‘ f was angry with my foo ; 
l told it nOI, — JS ' J 


glad I see 

My foe outstretch'd beneath tlie 

tree, 

has also died ; at all events he has 
killed in himself something 
potentially valuable, 

We make of this compressed ex- 
emption or parable what we can. 
(r could be developed Into a novel. 
Indeed a major theme of Saul 
Bellow’s The Victim is the symbiotic 
claliorwhip of persecutor and per- 


il strong element oE inner disturb- 
ance. 

f must briefly rehearse some 
well-known facts. T. S. Eliot's 7Vie 
Waste Lund (1922) was & major 
event in the history of English 
poetry ; for more than half a cen- 
tury it has appealed to very many 
readers of very different kinds, and 
it shows every sign of continuing 
to do bo. Since tho publication of 
Mrs Valeric Eliot's superb fac- 
simile of the original drafts of die 
poem iu -1971 it has been known 
bow much of the poem as Eliot 


scented, though "the novel, I think, 

has not the spreadofimpHcation p “ c (together i»1921 was altered 
of (lie poem. But the fact that uic excised 18 Mrs Eliot also 

meaning of " A Poison Tree can- . 1 ,... onm. nuniiciv'inr’ nnpmc 

not be even remotely paraphrased 


does ' not imply any slackness of 
grasp. The vision is clear and 
emphatic. And what it does is to 
bring to sharp focus a great variety 
of interpersonal attitudes in a sym- 
bolic narrative that we can explore 
almost endlessly iu the ordinary 
processes of living. 11 A Poison 
Tree " is— to borrow a term from 
Professor Gombrich’s witty and in- 


publishes soma manuscript' poems 
and fragments, parts of which 
found their way into tiie 1922 poem, 
some of these going bpek to 1914 
or earlier. It has also been known 
For some time dial The Waste Land 
was the product of a period of 
intense personal misery. What 
Helen Gardner, with ' deliberate 
understatement, oallS the ''painful 
'and deeply' disturbing experiences 
behind tlie earlier poetry have been 


The inspirit i«in wltirii lk-lit ers and tspnsvs 

withered which winds anil 
[Wlw«3-I : «* rfiejThis wrinkled,. n-jd liiai ii»K«h aiid^uc.-iws: 

J wiihned 

Oh, through ilic viuk-i Ay, lltroiwh lhe ewiiing »ir 
tthereut' 

A rinii a nf reasoning nl which the thread was !>*.( gone 

' ''.l ( ! 

Cijtlu'ied slunge inuues lhn«'tgli whii l» \ wc walkcJ f alone; 

l along 

A woman drew her long black hair out light (i) 

And (id died v, iiis|KT-imisic on llmsc si lings ■< < • ■. ■ 

T he Shrill hats qui wired lliniugli the violet .iir . *' 

fobbing Whining, and healing winir-. 

JislnrU-d 

A man, one withered by smite menial blight 
contorted 

Yet of abnormal poweis 
Such a one crept 

f saw him creep head downward down a wall 
And upside down in air were 10 wets . *' 

'rolling reminiscent bells - 

And [there were) chanting voices mil of cisterns and ul will*, 
j impulses 

My feverish 1. impulsions gathered heud ( 

A man lay flat upon his back, and. said /cried 
*Mt seems that I have been a lung lime dead; . 

Du not report me to the established world'* ' 

The wurid has seen strange /revolutions since I died". _ 
1 catalepsies 

• * | II abide ^ 

]i has seen strange (revolutions', [let me bide 1 '. 


#1 — - - - -- ("The Flower") - 

But— and here another aspect of lo Emily Dickinson on the snake “P*"" n * n .... - -- 

illiam James* reinstatement of the “narrow Fellow in the Grass P bv ! 011 ?- D “'« 1 iiidicaied near the 

-T- h QFB ’ f , W C ’ 13S, ‘ • begtnning, what 1 had to say applied 

ine grass divides us with it Comb— >o poetry in general. Briefly ul) 
A spotted shaft is seen— poetry i s a matter of capturing 

Ana then it closes ut your feot ! 

And opens further on— 

... I more than once ai Nnon 
Have passed, I thought, a Whip lash 
Unhrniding m the Sun 
When stooping to secure it 
It wrinkled, and was gone — 

. in C amulet e Poems, edited 

by Thomas H. Johnson). 


William James 
the vague" comes into view— be- 
tween the early fragments and the 
achieved poein Eliot had published 
iwo small volumes, Prufrock and 
Other Observations (1917) mid 
Pnems (1920), substantial achieve- 
ments in a new mode that seemed to 
leave the fragmentary gropiugs far 
behind. There is nothing growing in 
these poems. This new voice in 
English poetry is ironic, caustic anil 
(apparently) detached. A lesser 
poet would have continued to ex- 
ploit that mode. Eliot didn't. And 
I may here wrench from its context 
something William James said 
apropos of the inadequacy of '* the 
Stoic receipt for contentment 
"Wa find this mode of protecting 
the Self by exclusion and denial 
very common among people who 
are in other respects not Stoics. 
All narrow people intrench their 


intuitions jn various complex ways. 
They are intuitions, not “ thoughts 
about (though clearly *' thoughts 
about ’ enter into Hie poems). 

But poetry is pan of the life of 
tl-usoi] ; it provides iik with indis- 
pensable knowledge. The know- 
ledge it offers is not discursive or 
conceptual, tor what is “known 


One could go on indefinitely, but is known only bv responding to 
my point has been sufficiently made living through, each particular 
i,L .fc 1 * Mi,tNe,c ® when, remark- poem. Once the poem is " there ”, 
L.JL*, 1 s o£ '“ e surrealists in our minds, it can enter into dis- 
were too deliberately wire-pulling course — as we can talk about the 

" ? y° u states of mind embodied in Blake’* 
Songs of Experience becuuie, by uu 


want to give your unconscious a 
chance you must keen your eve on 
something else " « All I would add 
is that the “something else" rhat 
gives your unconscious a chnnce ” 


net uf d i sen very, he, 1m* defined 
ihein for us- But the act.nf knnw- 
mg is an ever- fresh awnkcningt of 
a focused awareness. It is like 
wluii Gerard Manley Hopkins suid 
about looking at a InnilKCnpe with 
hiving attention and un eye for de- 
tail: "I xaw the Inseupe (the dis- 
linctive, intrinsic feiiiniesl though 
l res lily, u& if my eve were .still 
growing." 

From i his it follows that diversity 
ni interpretation of any poem worth 
inking seriously is incvirahle. 
Poems being " open to imerpretD- 
tion ", their meiining “ is always 
multiple and ni.initnld i) m , 

that is n risk w* must tnke. Inter- 
preiarinn is personal, or it is noth- 
ing; and the wilder flights uf fancy 
are partially cunt ml led by the 
emergent muse n- us uf those best 
qualified m judge, as now scientific 
o spin n at inns have u tacir reference 
iu ihe scientific community : even 
though that consensus, ns in science, 
has again and aguin to be radically 
adjusted. 

But I cannot pursue that knotty 
problem here. _ I will only repent 
what has been implied in my whole 
upproech. Tlie knowledge given by a 
poem isn’t given once ana all. We 
can’t settle down in it, for the know- 


ledge is not possession but pieces*; 
and il is lint disqualified as know- 
ledge because it is incapable of 
objective, impersonal, formula linn. 
Ine muuning of a pneni lies in irs 
power to evoke a strong work in g 
tntearas clarity and harmony: the 
precision proper lo it is unr logical 
or scientific precision, but « nmc- 
niin of the controlled energies it 
can evoke in tho responding miml 
or i imigf nation. This is not a l wavs 
under stood. In The Mar Me I'uim 
Hnwt'liorne witos of the first 
made by great tinisis : 

‘ The aroma and fragrance nf new 
thought was l>erceplible in 'three 
designs. . . . The charm lav purily 
in titeir very imperfection; fnr this 
i* suggestive, and sets rhe ifiiopinu- 
turn ut work; whereas, rh«? finished 
picture, if a qnorf one, Irtn'es the 
spectator nothin* to tla ’’ I if ill Its 
added). To til i a e Tasi siHtt'ineui one 
can only s-jy, Ffnt su. TiiO viergy 
embodied in. the fully uciileveri 
work, far from leaving ‘the specitt- 
tor, nr reader, “nothing to ilo", 
leaves liiin mth everything m dn; 
for it continually evokes new ener- 
gies of apprehension — as if the eye 
were still growing— of things hard, 
indeed impossible, for ihotij-Tir alone 
to grasp. 


Me, they retract it— front the necessarily, only, some- 

region of what they cannot securely thing m the outside world : it can 

l , B tec hnical problem on 
which the poet is concentrating 


„ possess ". 23 Eliot made no such 
j” ' runic Hon horn what he could not 


I Jones, Ehnest, Free Associa- 
tions : Memories of a Psycho- 
Analyst (1959), pages 14, 76. 


- securely possess in the early poems craftsman’s zest in defin- 2 For the hazards of biogi'aphical 


sod fragments. In some * subter- ,n * wiry bounding line " that 

ranean way he was able to tolerate we find in Blake. But ail the poets 
rhe " fixe a confusion ” of that ear- * " 8ve dwelt on— a very small 
Her period. Wilhouit that toleration to illustrate a vast subject 

of the undefined, until, wdth much . 1 , . Bve th,s double characteristic: a 
hard work, he could find the ririit to Hsten to the prompt- 

wwdi and Aythms, The Waste 1,18 of non-conceptmd intultioin, and 
- a passion for form. Hie passion 


, ray wrath did grow, it.^ Ernest Jones Lecture^ m 117^ weTre 

« in a w SSsk 

morning wall my P vp»r_!se our facu ties, the poem, we Eftots uarjv }ears , win, J 


As deal mule 

litke % Mind -man swimming deep below iIil Mir luce 
Knowing neither up nur down, swim* down and down 

nor surf il 

In lhe calm deep water where iu) stir iter suriaee 
Swims down and down ; 

And ^bout hi* hair the seaweed purple and brown. 


Und would not have been writ- 
|t toi Keats’s famous "Negatiw Cap- 
ability “ is reilevam here; and so 

v SwtSat^* k ,an * on ^^ ner>l suggM- 
j. *J> 8 Idea that the basic idei'itifica- 
i, f dons which make is possible to 
IT - Jod juew. objects, to find the 
if Hunilliur in the unfamiliar, re- 
j| .• qiures on ability to tolerate a 
ij.; i temporary loss of self, a tempor- 
fT giving Up of lhe discrimlnat- 


And I water 

Night and morning witli my 
tears ; ' 

And f sunned it with smiles. 

And with soft, deceitful wi 1 e$. 

And it grew both day and night, 
Till it bora an apple bright ; 

And my foe beheld it shine, _ 

And he' knew that tt was mute. 

And into my garden stole. 

When the night had veil’d the 
pole ; 

. In the- morning glad I seo . 1 
My foe outstretch’d beneath the 

'tree. 


exeicise'our finltije., the poem, «e ^ 

may say, grows meanings, which ™y “JL ■- - 1 — 

without it might well not be avail- 
able for conscious .thought. 

I have used the final form of a 
Blake poem, arte that the author 
rightly felt was worth illustrating, 
engraving and- publishing: wlmt 


■,{ rationally and without emotional 
colouring, 

i * Anthony Storr makes a similar point 
remarks, • ♦' Toleration of 
*•' ■ 6 anxiety caused bv chaos is . . . 
),/:one oharacteristic of the creative 
<.> - w **° niuat prepared to 

t w h * J*™ 8 oJ t * lB world broken. 
F.^ejore he can renew it”. 31 * 

: ” ■ ' — J i ri* & l ii WV S r ’ ia reforriug to 

. . , .(*!, Id oE shared experience, mode 

From T.'S. Eliot: The Waste Land : a Pacai mile and TranseriJ J ^ ai ? d * 1Uali ’ 

- ding die Annotations of Ezra Pouad, e«^ ; ‘™««- It would be an dmperrin- 

' 22*“ S ltB H'pr discussion of the 


>r | ini ago which stands apai-t end remarks on art in the New Intro 
ih! ‘rio* to see things objectively and factory * 

it. ' ranmuiUii -.Jii..:.* T» a 


Su in our f]xed Lonfustuu itc pci>i->icd, nut hotn town. 


Mrs Gordon’s book ia tp provoke 
iii tense admiration for the mam \wto 
pursued his public work and his 

private way In the face &t diffi- ^ Drafts illc i u di,ig riic Annotations of Ezra 

eufafeS of «ueh .“{•SSJJ} ;.- tl i e3r ' Valerie Eliot. ©1971 Valeria Eliot. Reproduced by net mission 9/ 
would hove orippled most of us. ^ Valerie Eliot and Faber and Faber Ltd. 

But l am not now concerned with 


for form subserves rhe inner drive 
towards discovery of the unknown. 

, It is . clear that ray own views 
differ totally from Freud’s view of 
poetry (and of art in gen era 1), as 
expressed in the well-known “ Crea- 
tive Writers and Day-Dreaming ” 
(1907), and In the Introductory Lec- 
tures on Psychoanalysis (1915-17, 
Lecruie 23), views stiU apparently 
taken for granted iu the cursory 
on art in the New Intro- 
Lectures (1933, Lecture 35). 

I do not know to wihat extent 
Freud’s theories 'of art are now 
accepted by psychoanalysts; but 
from the outside it would seem that 
there have been some radical shifts. 
I think of such very different 
writers as Marion Milner, Antbrmy 
Store, and Charles Rycroft. The 
last-named, for example, in The 
Innocence of Dreams, questions the 
tacit assumption of Freud's think-' 
ing "that the only 'real truths are 
scientific truths”. Rycroft, on the 
contrary, sees imagination as a 


' SraalMC y*. me J| Mimgiiiiuiuii us a 

■ Sra Rtw 8 d ^°® nl o£ tbls cen- normal, universal, faculty, and its 


speculation, see, for exampde, S. 
Schoenbaum, Shakespeare's Lives , 
Part Six lx ; and Joseph Fhanx, 
Dostoevsky : the Seeds of Renoir. 
1821-1849 (1976), Appendix, 

*‘ Freud's Case History of Dostoev- 
sky 

3 Riepp, Philip, Freud; the Mind 
of the Moralist, third edition 
(1979>, pages 77-7B. 

* Harding, D. W., "Tlie Hinterland 
of Thought ”, in Experience into 
Wol ds (1963), page 187. 

5 Mandelstam, Naoezhda, Hope 
against Hope : a. Memoir , trans- 
lated by Max Hayward (1971), 
pages 70, 187-188. Jacques Mam- 
tain, Creative Intuition in Art 
xtnd poetry (1954),., Chapter 8, 

■ * Tiie Internalization of Music ”, 
is relevant here, 

6 Johnson, Thomas H„ Emily 

Dickinson : an Interpretive 

Biography (1955), page 94. 

7 The Complete Poems of Emily 
Dickinson, editor, Thomas H. 
Johnson 0970), No 258. 

8 Complete Poems, No 420. 

9 Emily Dickinson : an Interpretive 
Biography, page 148. 

10 'Knights. L. C., “Poetry as Dis- 
cover ” m Reality and Creutive 
Vision in German Lyric Poetry, 
editor, A. Close (1963). 


11 Audbn, W. H., "Psychology Bnd 
Art Today”, in The Arts Today, 
edited, with an introduction, by 
Geoffrey Grigson (1933), 

12 E Roman, David V., Blake : Pro- 
phet against Empire (chord edi- 
tion, 1977), page 258, Note 34. 

13 See Gillham, D. G-, Blake's Con- 
trary States (1966). 

14 Knights, L. C., “Early Blake" 
In E.vpiorationi 3 (1976). 

15 Gombrich, E. H., *' Psycho- 

analysis and the History of Art”, 
International Journal of Psycho- 
Analysis, XXXV (1954): reprinted 
in Freud mid rhe 20th Century, 
edited by Benjamin Nelson 
(1959). 

16 Jambs, William, The Principles 

of Psychology (Dover edition, 
New York, 1950), Volume 1,. pages 
6, 254-5. , 

17 Jones, Ernest, Free Associa- 
tions, page 45. ' 

18 T. S. Eliot, The Waste Land: 

. a Facsimile and Transcript of the 

Original Drafts .including, the 
Annotations of Ezra' Pound, 
edited by Valerie Eliot (1971), to 
whom { am grateful for permis- 
sion to use copyright material. 

19 Gardner Helen, The Compoxi- 

- rion of "Four Quartets" (1978), 

page 4 : Gordon, Lynoali., Eliot's 
Early Years (1977). 

20 Eliot, T. S., " The Three Voices 
of Poetry’’, in On Poetry and 
Poets (1957), page 101. 


21 The only critic to make ibis 
point is D. W, Harding, “ What 
the Thunder Said ”, in The Wasta 
Land in Different Voices, edited 
Moody, A. D. (1974). 

22 Lyndaia Gordon says of ” Geron. 
tion ”, *' rhe narrow biographical 
formula” is "expanded . . . io 
take in contemporary lives”, in' a 
historical perspective. 

23 James, William, The Principles 
of Psychology, Volume I, page 312. 

24 Milner, Marion, " Aspects of 
Symbolism in Comprehension nf 
the Hot Self”, International Jour- 
nal of Psycho-Analysis , XXJOlI 
( 1952 L page 189 ; Storr, Anthony, 
The Dynamics of Creation, page 
147. See also pages 191-2. 

25 MacNeice, Louis, in The Arif To- 
ddy, 1 edited by Grigson, page $8. 

26 Rycroft, Charles, The Inno- 
cence of Dreams (1979). The quo- 
tation in my text is front page 155. 
See also his Imagination and 
Reality (1968), especially tho chap- 
ter bit ' Symbolism and its Rela- 
tionship to the Primary and 
Secondary Processes 

27 Hopkins, Gerard .Manley, Jm*r- 

...nals and Papers, .edited by H. 

House and G. Stbrey (1958), page 
228: 

28 RvcnoFT, The Innocence of 
Dreams, page 162. 


1979, 1980 L. C. Knights 


we *' t ® n w ‘ a ^ *£ re^he* 6 acWaved the U personal° psychological strains a journey without hopO. The jour 
"SBHS, w/d rt *St k^w ms and stresses of The Waste Land J y is that of any “ mental travel 
iforaB^okld^ howevwprovVde , period- I to go back to'a for “.(Blake’s phrase) who has ifouml 

ffagrtientar 


abundant evidence, for other poems, , - t . 
of the various stabs at' a meaning, ™®reme 


J. I wan* to go back w> a for " (Blake’s phrase) who has found ' ConLrol —does . a rji^esty, 0 f tha «««> r 
lentary poem of about 1914, nothing to rest on, no refreshment up failure ; it }* at /Jan^amei S3 S?,mnn 

; the poet is clearly working for the spirit: and the sense of that oilier Jj '|* n ti oife msde pSri 


exploration of 
questions is 
omy by subtleties 


The main thrust of the poem is 
dear to any reader : aggression that 
u repressed and unacknowledged 
can work itself' out in some rather 
ugly ways. 1410 style is straight; 

: forward, and after the 
emphatic contrast of the con se- 
quences, of telling' or not telling 
. one’s wrath, the poem proceeds in 
the manner of naive narrative.: io 
. Bine ling* there, are seven ” ands 
each currying the story smoothly on 
(though with some .quickening of 
tempo in tiie third stunts),. so that, 


fe.t to be there, before it could be .2J^KJB&?3ES JSSSTf B&if "JUB ‘WS? 

- ' - - mepe | yt v i 0 rite fartl'M: ™?_dlate appeal, whose 


Beginning behaviourism 


those strings 
And bats with baby faces in the 
violet light 


ICI L VI W UV HIVI _ __ 

fully articulated, • ' to mB— reminding you, ds X must, an^ogies', culminates in a nighwnai’e 

Poets seem to vary onormovMiy tn, t ^ t diis is a private work-sheet, 
tiie time needed for the incubation ■ _ ut fpr many years, and never 
Of their poems and die tl,e £ intended for public exposure (see 
Incubate them. The first editors of page ). 

^nUial a^d^SJJdell! Of this fragment lines 13-16 and 

.Jio tnfev ba presumsd to 1 have 19-22 were to be adapted as lines 
knowrtms. working hafcks— said 1 dtat 377-384 of Hie Waste Land, and 
"His mind and hand went together : other words and phrases also recur. 

And what He though, he uttered But without what we now know t , 
with ■ that easinesed, mat wee have doubt whether the most accom 

. »- -•<!- - plotted TBadeC would have been . , -r—-T iv_]i a rhoi- Lonr 11 «•“*■ “*-j -p--. 'vi- 

able to make mudt of it. A man Tolling reminiscent belli. Jat kept LauJ> at a climactic 

radically dissatisfied turns his back _ . .. .. th0 P t,Our8 ... active ingredients? 

oa “ the established world” to seek 
some kind of. deliverance. He 1 is 
accompanied by different, shadowy 
figures, apparently aspects of him- 
self, one ot whom deliberately tries 
the experiment of rqyerSiilg . our 



spicuously lacking i n ■ft” - f Treptre* fiir vT-l'i • ” 1 ^ 1 UH y 

personae of the P«w“ ' k/ a " d sjlfen.ee. Out 

............ Such mlnin.4l 

Whistled, and beat their wings unavoidable. But mf .PjJJJfL 
And crawled head downward down cern ls Qn \ w w ltli the l»n« 
a blackened: wall ... — 


On 

there ft Yeats— 


his il^eirs 


the other hand, 


itt the old Ballads, 'the .extra- . . m1m , ilS ' llolirg m « v ij B - 


Yet if it does , riot Boofn a motriferit’s 
tbjngiir 


inevitable. 

.• At «Ue aqd.the murdet is coii- = stltithiug ' and u nistitehirti li 
wntmbited'. apa 1 the narratoV can . - ■ y\ ■ . .. been iwught. 

rtJoi«.,hptl.ricOTM.ted4n*SrHo« i„ the' bell a- 

i not know how 
towards a poem 
transformations 

lift: 

.riihlch i tgkoi : 6f; iu.own, ; W 2HK 

Ufcw k nleiaie I Ifc- . nknMtiir ' nbsoas- , . «wtWng more with it, tod could 

, as Eliot ptit it, " Go, away i 
dace far yourself in a book 
in’t. expect me to take any 
interest Ini you". ■ But t:. 
TheJ^false-^ ' suspect ■ that i for ! hinny .poets one; 


tVie hours 
And voices singing but of empty 
. cisterns and exhausted wells. 

•tt Is' at this moment of complete 
Exhaustion- that '/the speaker ; be- 
comes something like the knight 
of tlie Grail Quest approaching the 


are simple and can be 
briefly m. terms of ^ 
ent contexts into ^1^ 
In the first. “ A irian.,^ 
aome. mental MJg ; ^ . pt tA 


sooty tents and monkeys anticipated 
later developments in ethology. 
He understood rite importance of 
piaclianizdng behavioural experi- 
ments and was probably the first 

S sychologist to record behaviour on 
!ms. He invented motivation re- 
search, -developed tiie concept of 
tiie '* brand image ” and assayed ■ 
the effesoriveness -ot propaganda; 
and he anticipated behaviour 
. diempy ' by making explicit use of 
Hie techniques of Ryatemwtic desen- 
ritization end countqr-contiitioning 

*2, poauc' tHouahr v ‘ a‘‘j t - T 1Jtf ' - ■ ^ to- elianhwte fe«r*: : Hej- - i«ia; more- i 

3:- JS®8P| ■ bVW.'Ute^imt fa grasp tfidi-uMSiw 
|l#A fe 1 P°«» -who .gtoCAftnfcT 'Iriterfafifiig, cohragdbud which' *i ' ' 

IflhShi.- . . • fllhtlAtf • ’MAMA ! OTl «4 ' - l«An nrA T _ TfflCO J.L _ « 1. 


ps^*ol6g^ f cbu«ld be )nk in- 


pushed b “5 ■ kept 


ctUil U »K pDv !*r i 10 Brest) tlie: 

'f poalfp' ft L‘ on . e -the conditions. 


J. B. WatBon i The Founder 
Behaviourism 
A Biography. 

2B7^pp, Roulfodge pud Keegan Paul. 
0 7100.0054 5 ' 


some - men 
mation of a P 1 


Writing peije- 

“ inner 


: and' honest man'. 

bevonrf c i2? 8 n "the '.toper American Psydiologic»l Association ....... 

and • ^2^ le< f? ua V *«toMlaf someivhat belatedly awarded him a Unlike his hrita^oUnst eucceSsors, 
IP8 fatcospeetjon, -.told' tnedel i ihe dfation read " Tp ' ®- r. Sinner, he neVer 

[Prion the keenest per. J. 0. Watson whose w»rk J had bedri' vOVflptim[ili(ted ;; he bad a dose -.far 

S “ ^ ~ - - ■ 

» neatir- “ 

S a riefiing 


1958, the bnshidss, m war airtl in the dnnic.i 


complacently coitveutidnal moejes of Chapel Perilous, and endurance to 0 f n o concern to 8 {Sr°so 
— — ' jT — J — — ■ ”- J - *- J — — — * man who wrote 


bti 


,rey of what seems 
able disgust, and “ n iy 



seeing the ’ world^ ■ end the' pbem the limit brings an answer 
goes oti to envisage die possibility In ^ decayed hole among the 
that tlie only way towards salvation - . ■ .. mountains 

bt. l ? ^ ou^Crime 0v ^ r ^Vd 

and 




^dpllght- to,-, ..the. one of the vital detertninamfi of. the an_ irtmoifcadt piotolem arid he toe- 
Qeetins mTJ'tL -'Dffrite, on farm arid subscarice.of'inOdera psy- eervea q robust Common sense. He; 
T*fW PfeWe oftwo :choiogy. He initiated a teviilutloB 1 -. *w!»4 ** rtWhig. rivdry m hU own 
^ -Purgatocy ‘in psychological thought arid his children end fa^cd pone, and he 
schiqra bruna "... wirings have beeri the pofat of scrutonized iMi*. iwtriww' to the • 


.. harm no onel' V *9 t churcH °befls ‘ ( 
stood on tlte fa of tree jeatli-i n-lifa fl 8 u JSL 1 ai«l 
to ciO Tlco - i„ a lines -of section . 1 - ofll j 


fatnmusa.iif.^v^ scniera bruna ... wntu 
W qltia. formica, :riep«i 
( fii^ loTnVi^ e^lor 

4 Withiii: !■(.*• ^ i -i.;' - foi tiina. is wl 
'^Heswu^ ^ark troop one rant ■ 
ft the father 'tier- 


' ;depnrture. for contdnuirtg lines of °f Wm .ftmdHhg hie wife. He 

tfyj research ”, ' This Judgment 1 came to aw sftitiple-diotckiaioi) (net 
riiolly accurate. 


Watson's insistence on studying 


r flash Of., H^iaine;'; Then might ^ Uw rbltt^ 

damh gust' merit '“fool « ” maPf; 

how . firmly history 

.• AMHII! 1 OA . " fl| 'th® 
-09 OA 


too much overt Tove. -was. bad far 
children, land wpi "mei-ely self.-indul- : 

. gendb 00 the' pas$ of paroite— a con- . 
elusion rimt most psychotherapists ■ _ 
end pundits oh dhild reenitg wqu-Id -. 

find- as sbopking torin; oa did the - . 
public ip , Watson’s own tinic, He 1 .,-, 
treated his Ortu children 1 with . gfaVe. 
if sligliriy hidier'ous respect, always \ 
kiwHskiflg on ■ their door before 




la vKsdes* , attention' can be diiti»guldied. Both 

j 1 hit Ideas.' and He .-research- were 
body^. highly on ki nn I and often' in advance 

[ A - ' 04 titeir. tame. He ws tiie fh*st to ... 

S r°iS: l “5^ a ' v «nde«Bkd - peswtitt on intnnta 5 • eirieriAfr! thoir worn and - solemnly , 

it(s^ Freudj speculOTed wildly’ ti)«3dnjr hmuls i^th hi^ tvm--yeur bld : 

: the chikis"(texual develop-: l at 'betl-tlm'e, 1 He foresaw. <riie' possi-l' 
* WaLspn v : actually observed ■- bility . of - a' Utofelia -tweM- oil 'thtfv 
d recorded it. was : ;a ware of appHrarion of 1 ^sydHqlagy. ■ 

T ---.-I. •••■m**?' necessity.' of- underta-k-mg aei& ft-. 

; rq rittik-Rs wefi- BS-pf^ :, ruhning Jabora- ; ■■ Jn.-Hjs day= Wotson achieved fanm 
I- '':. ' ;' ' -J arithitfetl is '. toi y experiments, and hi* work on arid success t he. wag. acclaimed by - 

,v'- I:;..-:,--' j • • .■ ' ’• 


the intelligentsia, including Bert- 
rand Russell, and he .was the young- 
est man over tq be, appointed 
professor -in America. Given his 
achievements, it is remarkable that 
he. is so little nqticed now. His 
decline to obscurity was as rapid 
ns his rise to fame : ij whs brought- 
about by several factors. At the age 
of fqrLy-two ha wap forced . to -resign 
his university position because an 
affair he was conducting with one 
of his students came to light.. H]s 
subsequent career jn ; advertising 
prevented b»»p ffam ' developing 
np-tper his. numerals - original in* ' 
sights : he was too hoiiest ana aware, 
nf dlniculties ever to develop the 
sort of grand theoretical system that 
captivates the simple-minded ; and 
the 1 . academic community - to their 
phame' ignored him after lift lapse, 
partly; out of hypocritical pqriranism 
and .. perhaps partly .out of the 
jealousy that any academic who is 
Successful Jn, business or the 
niass , media provokes: a riiong his 
colleagues. , ( •. ; 

David 'Cohen’s J. B.-^Wuts 0 n Is' (he 
first published bfogfaphy: Its author 
has read Watson’s -work assiduously, 
uitarvleyved those, who knew him, 
and ferreted out much Dlumirtatjng 
correspondence. - Although hia hard 
work deservfes our gratitude, he has 
failed to. make the- best use- ‘Of - bis 
material. : . ' '• 

• book is so poorly doenmented • 
that it is hard to know when .Cohen 
is speculating and when he actually ■ 
has evidence far ,h» interpretacions. ; 
Has attempts; -to re-create. ^Votaon-s 
personality j are ■ often praiqn tip ui , 
and -sometimes -silly. (” It Whs a ( sign 
of how fundamenully jhxual . he 


was that ho should fall for one of 
lhe three girls on .tiie . Furman 
Campus ”), and hft dutiful psycholo- 
gizing ft unconvincing- (did Waisnu 
as -an undergraduate really hiind in 
his examination paper with tho 
pages in the wrong order to mu he 
sure he would fail for an extraneous 
reason?).' 

Moreover, Cohen appears to 
hard liftle understanding of tho 
history of psychology and fails to 
set' Wjusoh’s .work jn Its coqiext. 
He, grossly distorts some of Wat- 
■son’s to'ore technical research (for 
'example, that on Colour vision) anil 
many of his judgments ate 1 down- 
right wrong : far example, Lie arguea 
: that Skinner’s refuse] to .postulate 
qiechanisibs: witirin the organism 1 , to 
explain behaviour " typifies 'psy- 
jchology in' the USA from 1930 to 
the late 1950s . Skinner was in fact 
,-littlIe knpwn then,. and the giants of 
animat learning — Hulfl, Telman, 
Lashley, and Spat ce— -were hard at 
work suggesting a plethora of niech- 
enisins to explain behaviour. And 
what ft to be made otf such, curious 
claims- as ” Most ■ .paydiology now 
looks. ttt htmiMi' beha/viour and tries 
to. see. , what diigre-.is iii it. that ft 
Mke amJmal befanvipur ’’.? - > 

Tha; -'book- lacks - the scholarly 
touch— -R. S. Woodvfartii’s name is 
-cortfii^teiibly mftspek^ and it ft hard 
- fa believe 1 that It was • ever proof- 
t'eadi ■ The . writing ft clumsy and 
-often -j descefldq JiUxj 'coarseness-. 
CJ4 ke an on sex floreat semper ”■ 
Jiayjng b^erji auffiamvtW. daycefiwnj 
.fa spof -tf(e, iftier'eqft of . Wo tsonls life 
ttod aha .« hnphr tiSnce .pi his idens, it 
ft pity plot , the/ atiiftotp . did not 
take -tiie paiit^tfee-ded to produce 
:a bjuj 4 » ppiiy J>voi.U)y of hr subject. . 
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Elizabethan sunrise, 

By Katharine Worth 


Irish sunset 


Housescapes with figures 


■ ■■- wg Edwards with his chief means of fifties" riaVms ouSde^ie theatre. The latter Iws, 

■«-«" \ 

Threshold or a Nation : A study in such es ,„ y5 „ Ai Stratford-on- l^eislators of the wo ia n nusrt attendant spirit, the Plague, the 


Threriiold of a Nation : A stuny n 

Eu«Utii and Irish drama 

2R||»|i. Cambridge University Press 

no.?:.. 

O .-21 22463 2 


sf. 

StSSTimf hi? con temporaries. £ u Sdl iEw£« of 

There must lie some reservations , he Elizabethans which follows (ami 
about the stroiis claim made for the forms the bu | k 0 [ t lie book!, the 


attendant spirit, the Plague, me 
Sovereign, the Pluyers, the audi- 
ence, . . . And at the heart of it are 
rhe playwrights, so mysteriously 
compelled to dramatize history as 
it was forming round them, often 
at the risk of dangerously offending 


d ru ilia, liis belief that “To ft. 
greater poets everything they j tc 
inis its relation to the national iif e 
and through that ro rhe universal 
mid divine life". His concept oi 
masks and opposites, his attraction 
to paradox and irony arc reflected 
in Edwards's approach to the Ello- 
hciliuns. This proves an asset, 


By Mark Gironard 

JOHN HARRIS : 

The Artist and the Country 

389pp. Sorheby Parke Bcrnet. 
Q 85667, 0537 


Irnm u, that conies across most 
strongly. This is because the hook 
ii especially rich in reproductions 
of i hose aerial views uf country 
houses that were popular from the 
niid-seventeeni Ji m the mid- 


llviHo t Sm!f 0r :'* ,ive ? r J P ,ea V ,re ' , nle diui, « eii ; their main riouii.m 
m me r,,,ul, t*es. are. valuable ilncn- was to set off Hie lionse, and deer 

KMrh S | « p .h 11,6 *p delKC rr y l ? eca,,, : M optional extra, kepi for 
L P p C ) a . v the eai her ones) nf tlie dccnraimu rather Hum sport. The 
f fug ond activities u f change came with the dc velopmcm 


'Hid dHr Ufli-Lc h f 1 . — I'liiri will m. /w 

cilia ns. This ‘ proves ” an"" - and farms with.’ their yurds^duck- are ^oSjerned 4 ’ 'ow were^irtkin h f cau ? lhtiy i,rtliv ? ■study.’' ‘john 'IhiarrT^r'hZk 

i pec tally in Ills criticism of Shake .. - ponds, vegeiuhle gardens, orchards, absolutely certain without mher 215* 1 lk,ng , rather than because supplies u long-felt need, h .J dies 

lem e's history plays. He analyses Two very different images foster drying yards with linen hanging evidence, that the Wisi is slinwin« mafi C0llveyed the ,naximi,, n so with splendid -abundance and 


i nle changed I; their main funciimi able and neglected. Tliev have htm 
w.is in set off the house, ««ri deer neglected because too little his 
°l 1 |' 0,,al l ex-ti ii, kepi for been known about them. A nimiceV- 
dccoraium nuher ihtui sport, lhe mg account bv John Sleep nit m and 
Lhange came wihi the development Dorothy Stroud was published in 
n landscape gardening mid the cult 1949 ; in the past ten years m' ,« 
id the picturesque ; oiinfhe-.* result Paul Mellon has been the ti, si p t v- 
m which was Him hirds-eye views son to cnllect pictures nf this itrw 
went out nf fashion u> favour uf on u large scale: but thtic hod 
views taken front accessible view been no really thorough Hud nuihcr. 


os pec i 
» pea i t 


jit of the country house. One on lines or laid out on 
upstairs-downstairs image, the the ground, timber yards, fields 

of complex communities woods, villages and churches.- A 
he'd in hierarchies and spread- coach-and-four with wicndant 


th'p pm,°2 1 P l s ,aJd , on ' dint was there rather than whin 

l,mber J f,elds » the owner hoped would be there 


hierarchies and spread- coach-nnc 
n the family and the horsemen 
5 of servants in the the mast, 
10 gardeners, grooms, friends h 


shortly. Moreover, although the 


lacn-niuf-four w»h wicndant pictures clearly teem with ill forma- ri,, U I y ,10USe . s > v 
ir semen lurchers up the avenue ; tion about field enclosures, house- [.!.* i c *, ,l " tr ? s,de . 
e master of the house and his hold economy, rhe management of SAF INA™* 
l en, iL?U"L dee ll n deer parks, decoys and woodland, 4, , ^ 


gardeners, grooms, friends hunt deer in the deer pork ; deer parks, decoy 
estate workers and rhe meadows are crowded with methods of farm In 


,,,a f I' on - , careful scholarship. When so murli 

The resulting contrast fce-nveen ne ' v material is brought to light, 
seventeenth or early eighteenth- nnd . so many unknown aui'ts 
century houses, where the weave uf meticulously resurrected, criticism 
the countryside, and ' the public c " n 011 v be mar B J nah It is curious 
toads i hot formed pari uf it, went *P -1 l, ic paintings of the Duke r.f 
right up to the houses, and the late Newcastle’s horses, attributed, nu 
eighteenth and early nineteenth. dn , l, . hr wrongly, to Diepenbeke. are 


hntu cioiiy muse mii-nuiiis riattery. ne pivaniicu me ■ 

uv.i such well-st«died dramas now inon - o{ the book .the Refnrmanoti. with graceful, witty and yet sigm- 

luirtl to ^•d s^ermng really ne Whhom the Ret oriiiaiion, us he fic0lU images 0 f her life as ruler 

to say About Mailoive, oiaiiBsi. . ld , 1Qve been ttllH MWn . calling on her to take 


points out, there would have been Bllt | wuman, calling on tier to take 
'* no new nation with a deified his message in the right spirit, as m 
monarch at the centre for the new t | ie prologue to Sappho and Phuo 
drama to duster around ” aiid, w i, eve he hopes that - the truth may 


i,. | lt the points out, mere wuuiu and wuman, caning on uim i« 

Kpuure s history about tne f ( ’ no new nalioil with a deified bis message in the right spirit, as in 

ni.ik.iiti of d'e Irislt^e^^otcme o mmuch „ ,b e centre for the new tlie prologue to Samho and Phtio 

the must exhaustively recorocu o ^ nma to duster around aud, w \ iere h e hopes that *' the truth may 

all theatre histories). conversely, without the Reformation exciise the plainness ; the necessity, 

At first sight the approach may no mercantile Protestantism to t t, e length ; the poetry, the bitter- 

svein eccentric, but it is in fact protest against the theatre. The ,i ess At the other end of the 

natural, so Edwards suggests,, ror p Brat joices multiply— un sovereign scale is Jonson who, as _ Edwards 

l-:ii/..il>etiiiiii and Irish playwrights mnnarchs to provide stugc themes, gees it, forfeited his integrity by the 


Junson did in fact manage to 
remain intact, thougii he was in 
prison more than once for his share 
in plavs like Eosnuurd Ho. The 
story of Hie antagonism roused by 
the unofficial chronicles of tlie time 
provides some lively reading : there 
is ail excellent account of that 
curious play written to attack plays, 
Wstriomastix and of the vitupera- 
tion roused by the_ mild satire on 


pluys Si) a> to emphasize its c$rclU, 
cal' nature nnd ensure that wajnU 
the triumphs which express Enj > 1 
laud's confidence and pride up 1 
transient, the happy endings’ not u j; 
statements thnl tlie coursi. of fo’f- 
tury lia-s changed, but as w fragile 
moments of expectation H . f- 


The other image derives from an handkerchiefs in each hand. In the int ^ pra - l!,e owner’s But did the chan 


□ ulema u i cAiituiuuuii . r [ne out ir I imnKC ucrivua iivm ail . , . - « \ • , 1,10 . “ 

ns ssrii 

Sit MrimtutiMtl. I 


bear up quite so v 
section on Irish 


have mie greut tiling in _ common. no aml.mouaichicaT Puritons to fulsome praise he lavished in his Scotsmen and ‘colonists ill fiostitfflrci. because too little space (three aW pwd 1 countty 


m&ess&g. 

i^*S[' blarred badkaround of faithful or gardens are crowded with strolling thqy suggest a deliberate attempt to L^ n 5. h _ 1 F ,st ?f rac V had been in the I. flsoeelallv P fJ.ii ' i« E .it 


But did the change express more ?i U 5 h ,P lctu r* s undeniably dropped 
than an aesthetic change? Or ditl , siaip J y ? nd "jystentnisly. in n unl- 
it, even if aesthetic in oKaJm ^fect l, J! i r™ 1 iJ eteen,h cw,Ell f y * 

the attitude to Life of the families n ? t , vas nn1 9‘ , lte 

living at the emi nif ih« a , s ^'SSUC.as the book suggests. On 


Bulb siund ut the beginuina , of an jJj st roy crown and stage— until we masque on niouarchs who fell so 
epiich when u nation was talcing on arrive ut the curious proposition f ar sliort of the ideal he exhibits. p, m :ilar the material may be— 

new foi’in tlieir plnys d that “ Shakes pcarc created Yeats' This is a pugnacious sequence. protesw Edwards is scrupulous in 

ih..- tfitK-rgirtR national consciousness heenuse without tlie Elizabeth un Kitigshin as a dramatic theme is - ril ,_ rh _ sr hnlarc who have con- 


tersi is allowed and a very earm pf spark md 
selection of plays considered. Ko ?*® ni in ® 
Lady Gregory, no Syiige and Bafe 


gardens are crowded with strolling ‘ ne ? 5U BS e st a deliberate attempt to 
couples, gardeners roll the lawns, p r oj ^F L coulrtr y houses as the hos- 
and groups play bawls on the P*®hle centres of a fruitful cuumry- 
botvling greet?. side. But was this really one of 

jhfcir a ijns ? O*- is their teeming 


p-urnl with J SisdSisHMs de " ,< ; d xh *"' theatrical dawn : it was sanct i ty 0 f kings, and Edward II, a 

l ,, "t o». •' ‘“1 1 °' ,a , ZZrfrc. a fa,se t,awn> says 1-dwflrds, that pi HV seemingly almost designed to 
Tim ,.i^n avSs'sca if for' 1 a pr0ved „ n « ni0lC lhan 11 &o\den shutter this mystique, as actually 
; . El Mv SVft be ■ reinforcing it. in the t’inal dreadful 

put liners, our iitora- This is rhe one romoution which scenes Edward’s personality censes 

1 ilur d»cds" ami in Yeats’s scein>! to me tn go astray (i will to concern us and Mortimers urge 
often quoted in this mum to it Inter), in general, it to degrnde his victim is seen as a 
.o fine iiaiionnlitv without is rent nr ka-ble Imw easily tite argu- desecration which ‘suddenly re- 
_ no £i tl4f 'Literature menr flows. Professor Edwards veals in the most unlikely figure 
UdiioiKiliiv." handies liis large nnd unusual topic of the unlovable King Edward the 


them — and 


uin ir is -remote out not entirely In contrast are the views, usually i «”' A s , 1 p rrtMT ,jV‘' to artists like Thomas Bard well, 

.inaccessible. Thet;e is always a taken from raround level, in which jo n " nv i n ' nredecessSfs S‘1 1 a" who advertised in the Norwich 

(bance of receiving that nod, that the house floats or glows in a fo [ , the SnreaHtt oV Ar . cadl . a “ Gazette in 1738 : w Hisiotv, Laud- 

nnile, that bttle note of invitation setting of Arcadian park-loud or Hil^i ^ ndMa P e i V hi5h?av «f (nnder scapes. Signs. Shew-Boards, Win- 

that wll transmit the longed-for spacious lawns, peaceful and empty J? ?5f u> * 1, m - le f’ ins demolished t 5lH«!i5 W *i2L™ , I s, » a dow -BI''ids, Flower-Pots for Chim- 

.message "come and be one of us”, except for a herd of browsing deer ^. an c^l 0 „ r ^ lhe P ,c1urM penpher- Jed > "“ a p e) * h ei estates „eys, and Wse Pointing in imho- 

One derivp* or . ««le, or a solitary gardener or el,y belon S? betttr farmed tion of all sorts of Wood, Stone and 


th« tW were mw ( 'X* mes 118 artislB ’ »«**!"* from 

louch with *, “F J? f Canaletto, Gainsborough nnd Turner 

louen mtn meir tenants and the artists like Thomnc Ttii-<i u -«ii 
surround! ne i-nunti-val,!* ihun their • ■ - - 71001115 Ba ' u " el, i 


advertised 


Harwich 


Arcadian Gazette in 1738: “ History, Land- 


* . I a lUISC UU1TII, auis umohiuj, 1.01 

v.liKh fuids eclio, in niou era Ire- „ r0vet i nrt niorc than n “golde 
t.i id. in Tim mas Davis’s call for a J ullMt « 

N r inn •.’«!•■ which may come to be ....... . . 

yt • IM our niiinncrs, our Iitora- This is the one eomoiition wine 


Httiviuu- . . . no fine literature 
v.uhmu nationality-*’ 

Ah well as Lhe general affinity 
between the two separate cultures, 
t'» L re iv its an Irish dimension to the 
l-Ji/.i hut luin theatre and, more mi- 
p.irumly, a Shakespearean dimen- 
sion to the Irish theatre, above all 
in the inmgimiiion of Yeats. It is 
this which provides Professor 


with scholarly confidence and verve. 
Tha spaciousness in his approach 
matches the spaciousness of his 
theme, yet the criticism of indi- 
vidual plays Is always precise, deli- 
cate and subtle, 

He begins at the Irish end with 
a reminder of Yeats's The King's 


lineaments of an ancient and 
sacred relic, perceived the moment 
before it is viciously destroyed 
As the focus moves from one 
playwright to another, all of them 
concerned with some aspecr of the 
national story, a fascinating double 


II caul, lUtNCti ML LII6U aiiUilllDaiVll 

to English civilized rule. And 
they arc made to speak ail out- 
landish version of stage Irish : by 
comparison Shakespeare’s Captain 
MacMorris in Henry V, with his 
“ By Chrish, la l tish 111 done ” 
seems a model of realism. 


u > u« mo,.. j “ J . ° : i OTB ‘ will transmit the longed-for spacious lawns, peacetul and empty 

English attitudes to them— and golden dawn. tmwsage "come and be one of us”, except for a herd of browsing deer 

sometimes as nioteiiBl for pioys^ ss j iviiicf declare ah interest «Wi j Klaft * ■ « . or cattle, or 8 solitdrv Efli'dcnor or' 

in Jonson’s Irish Masque at Court t recently published a 1,001 ^ r S! n a wa - v P f ploughmaai. or. very o?ten* the owner 

of 1612-13; A political point is “Maimed to show just thc oppv|{^ 5f SSHXL ehl 

made !n this piece : tlie bards drop si[e thlU thc drama of Ycats W^ ^,, Bring in ^ouSt!^ hSl h« fa ^ ly °' r friends j rkHiig or driv- 

their Irish cloaks to teveal R „d O’Casey was not an end bidt| a |jnk Y hou^s, has mg through the endiamed solitudes 

courtly masquers' costumes be- hnsinnlnu of u European drum , ^.r e i 1T : u ? e of th^r domain. With a few 

Eif at, r? tiBiish 11 civilized r roie nlll ind which drew in-tpiiation frora ^2 IA roman Seism and snobfiery WiS t . ions - tbe teeming panoramic views 
to English civilized iule. And lrisl , and has ai its ce,nre u , Sa “f [ four such Mnotions behind *S kb dat ? ft' 0 ** 1 the late seventeenth aud 
they ate made to speak ail out- Becfeett nil irishmnn whd laat surprkiua dim iUa ’ el «hteenth centuries, the 

b much tn Yens (though iie cooMWtfejhes. 6 “ ,h ° cu,t empty idyllic one. from the late 

coriiparlsnn Sliakespeaie s easily be fitted into a study oii» • eighteenth and early nineteenth 

“n cM r2S «h theatre und ihc niitionk ^ th *OTe« of Image are well centuries; in the intermediate 

By Chnsh. la l tuh til done t , |is is to view t i, e plays a* F [et»e8«ited w John Harris’s par*Qd the bird’s-eye view gradually 
seems a model of realism. D f modern theatre rather than i |mc in slmg and lavishly illustrated p oes °. ut of fashion, but ground- 

Throughout, Yeats is a pervasive Irlsl) hist0 ry. Professor. Edv**j i. the country house as level views stiil tend to be oowded 

influence. The whole discussion is conecrn . Js t i, e other way j* "!£•<* «s nejgfihourhood, with people. , 


The changeover from populated «». there was no English Revolu- j s not ^ practised^ ^in this nwt nf’ the 
bird’s-eye views to empty gtound- Hon. And yet, and yet-were the Ki iBdom.’’ Vmv SDiall heer ^ 
level ones partly resulted from suen charms of the English coun- miehtl av ; and vet Bardwell’s natSi- 

SSSnmd , hy » h0USe en . th6ly ^“OCtious ? illg e s .AmonVS. l.tfKfi. 

t notabl , e n . Howe , ver , interpreted, the pictures in a book that is full of pleasures 
change In cotHitvy-house surround- ni e undeniably a source both vain- aud surprises. 

Inga. Parks (os the bird's-eye views 

. ..Rhuntlgntly dear) were , ■ - 


demo i&lipfl \dnX? ' ^ y . 3 dow-BIinds, Flower-Pots for Chim- 

S f alale * »eys, and Wse Pnlnting in iniiio- 

h ‘ th^ h«d ^. Cd tion o£ a11 » rts of Wood, Stone and 

all there 7 wf?» nn V rninfh' p Aft , er Mahogany, to such Perfection, .is 
lion. Anri vp. 15.™‘ practised in this part of the 


empty idyllic one. from the late SaiilTTo y 

eighteenth and early ' nineteenth • by no means inevitable 

centuries : in Hia intArmodiot-a appendages of a country house, and 


The laureate’s earnings 


By Philip Collins 
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^Tennyson.”; ‘.wrote :• AJithoo: 
Trollope ih 18S5, has received and i 
receiving ■ a; homage .more devbte 
than iris perhaps ever paid to 8 
ing-autbor 'VTnat year, imitating th 


read in two or three hours! and 
his new five-shilling volumes 


concerned with some aspect of the Throughout, Yeats is a pervasive t_j s1i history Professor. EdwwjjWook, but it J. the country house as 
national story, a fascinating double influence. The whole discussion is concern, is the other way ng* E“, of Hs neighbourhood, 

drama develops, that played on the informed by his vision of a national a|1{ j his illustrations ' have »»lf?>ner man as a secret world- apart 

‘ ' chosen to show how W : 

wri gilts dealt with the ,8 re ® r <-C_ 

burst of ” Nationality " * a . . 

iro * Bnd, .^ s w * t * 1 isJi in coni*4 

Some of Tennyson’s new volume, quoted at third-hand, which is per- son was much moUified by such 'j* Sm "nd atvtea 

were published at seven shillings, haps why the above quotation is.not gestures. More should have been strugB ii, lg to. coat thglrijt— - ■ , . 

and tfioy are most of them easily used. Not that aft the .obvious made of . his wrath against non- Ulterest ns well ns i»le0i a 

1 — 1 secondary sources are used Sui- paying publishers hi die. States,. * h « r heavy poHtifialwWgMf DeSffiOftd FftZ-Gpfald • 

prtsaqgly n a book pnhlished by where his work was very popular. fnO’CnKBv the . 

Macnullan (the famUVs main nub- “The .Americans owe me seventy- t0 „ n*triollc.lFggar— — ■ ---r- — 

^ wi* which 


tried the bird’s-eye view gradually T'hXl? 5 SH dIs J auce fr ?“ I hP 111 Yf* 
tes out of fashion, but ground- , £®H e af lde Uv J. U1 V 

S3," l - N,ob "™ i,d ? ■ ■■■■ ■ 

1 1 >. than to be e .setting for the house. . : 

Clearly the pictures, -quite apart But in the eighteenth century their ]$y Charles Thomas 


The lure of the liths 


Sfm in context 

ihriir i, _f‘ ‘ 

: -e not < L — . enm 


AUBREY BURL : 


secondary sources are used. Suv- paying. 


prisdqgly -|n- a book published by 
Macnullan (the family’s main pub- 


paying. publishers hi die. States, 
where : h{s work was’ very popular, 
“The .Americans owe me seventy- 


' . . UUU PI! mill iianip 

Kegan Paul was net headmaster jngonioimlv td show 1-rfe u 

at Eton before turning publisher theatre mid refer thcotro, . 

(pag6 145) ; he was master in life. ’ ; ,i 


some rntiipr neavy wnng nu-UNlua 

to O’Casey the^^k' ■ - ■ 

under the roniontio, 

gunge with which his jfiiSlrAH ROWAN 

intoxicate themselves, ao° J. . ^-.wlldlMi nf TreinH^ . * 

and Behan using theatrical lmjjffirt ^ ot Wmt North West 


*• v * Ring, or Stone ! , . . 

cruncji and churn of the A dan tic fag a moiiument «t Chrast Church, ffltai^wd # S r i«nd W . n * c f ro1 ** ,f xhe other ^ book K which occn- 
stony byeh j the Ceatte Dawson; an falold Met Pii^toerapha bv EdWard Piuer ^es tlie remaining titiree-qual'ters qt 

daustrophobic oneft . of jiettlefi, marfrie tffaor jwrten^ng tile “ OW " fl . kings of Stone a«S ipvalves Edwprd 

ivy, and bluer t turn sting through age. of man at Creewnegh. near 280pp. Frances UbcoJn/Wefdcnfeld piper as virtual co -authdr. is a pic- 
UM ruins^of a church Oi' country Onw^i; For those of us who do not and Nlcolsoq. £9.95, torial catalogue of fifty selected 

Wldi' tite bitter cdld know Water weM the richness of 0 906453 03 6 !' stone .circles V* Fifty Sates .• in 

of Fermanagh when I crouched nmeteemh'century Roman CodioJIc Visit ”), eight in Ireland, the rest by 

unde*' ait innorena on Boa.lslnqd; chwoh architecture is revealed, as „ . . ... regions frdm Orkney down to Corn- 

or the splendid hedges of Donegal writ ns lhe sophistication of die Stone circles are ; here to May, as wall. This, treatment possesses a 
full of fuchsia and roses, ferns modern churches of Liam McCor- *«« ir primevai biiHders intended. Of clear, if relatively recent, ancesiryi 
and cow -parsley, that gave us «*ick. • . ' all our groups of prehistoric monu- ■ the influential progendttix being 

such pleasure, ... ' Naturally there are amissions and ™«® increasingly capture Bnroqess von Uieo-Reden’e The 

Besides glorying in such edoerb 6rror s- Philippe Jullian® desfgnJd S e f iS a ^ n «55 n ' Tha y figure Reflhn of the Great Goddess 
oniunenta as .. the : eeveitt'h-contin v the Gothick conservatory at Sen- ^ fantasy-fiction aa reposi tones of Photographers, especially _ the up- 
duan cross slab or- TCmos Wvatt’s .^eashj and the almost Anym flight -a *‘ Mne l°r ce i ®Mftisri-hojli vertic* market: ppqctitiditgr8 ,pf- black end 
MdaSf mastMul^ ofltops up the hillside ^ Sere is '-flS «nd horizontally. A lecent Dr white, with mesdiiMfuL angles and 

wie KowLi missed entirely. I could not find '- w "° “^virion serial starred, one. »ainy pjinte; have ffiscove*Ttd mc*a- 

nA&rl ' the terin * Torus mouSdna ” iirih* ' (lhe RpHright Stones ? ) Htiw or great .fltpnd j monuments. 


nients. The author describes stone 
. circles, their builders, their sup- 
nosed functions, dates, settings, nnd 
blasts various heeesaes and lunacies, 
When one . has already produced 
The Stone Circles of the British 
Isles (1976), one is entitled to .a 
coda: of : tfiia kind; 




claustrophobic saneft of nettles, marftie floor portiwing the seven 
ivy, and elder thrusting through ages of man at Creesnenagh. near 
tlio ruins of a church dr country Omagh.- For ■ those o# us who do not 
house; the cold, "the bitter cdld know Ulster weft! the richness of 
of Fermanagh when I crouched niueteentiweentury Roman Catholic 
under an umbrella on Boa .Island ; church architecture is revealed, as 


letters get. .‘'penned 1 *! strands are.., nine),. it Was his sixth. J! 1 '® 

j" HAS ast ■ 


" — * "tw, ■ » ■ tin Liu «jnr r 

JAW ; , Borides glorying in such sbpevb f, rror ®-^?« 1!i 

treatment at ihsnuinaiih u. die eevttitluxiihiiv the Go thick 




ia t Wr Poit Laureate^ 


marked 


™ main ui»i oimoonce, A«a . "jirr;*' .■"•r „V“*r uwB Hiro . ..^ 


H circle (the Rollright Stones?) hths 'or greet stpnd monuments, 
which the racks proved to be Viewed less for themselves, and per- 
ru-terrea trial entities,’ assuming ha pa mqre (Hke - the Eskimos’ per- 


iguro^ ; with .a , ltiadir 


rfctt on 


- v nTftiiiHbbW wfiX fid Odd four atana me.wqria iq- <ius - own 

ir?? ; 

'a : spring ^fmlabptyt wi- WStnaa? h 1 1 a u if ^ 

i . t iVerMnl' who ^ cflutd . tin’ to , TehnVson .! Contract^ aud most of Ms publisHerj ; 

V in' cK'u^ilSweib 8 ^ 1 ^? I’fa bedh : 80,1 morprtiiftrivkudo. front: th6 dcsl. 

; ’> dr'iiilk.loK six day df jovhq, biti Prolyste^' Hagbh nilflht lisofulfy 
>. i.-; if yiiul.shakbi.nw by the llriqd,- I'm. We- dq-nh, mOhj. to {»oaTyse the cub, 

- iiu mneft i P I * fei get drunk agolu^. - tt^l: -and - socifll cpnaitlohd which- 

t’i l : - <SS! greit 


arlifaiys ' Ihcbpif 


pptng 1 ■ income — • : g* 

: ^hat a skmed , tiie; Wallace, CoftectipnrV ; 

i ut 222pp. Macoilllan £8-95.- 1 i 
L cat i°" $ 5% 0 333 24467 2 ; 


ged^W 
Vislial.) 
*1.' fafe 


safe a&^SVZJSf. 


con text as other mighty 
Where' nature’ spawned 
'alongside' Stonehenge 
dhbr 1 And Tlieo Berg- 
Yi wo now have. Fw 
iperb Work isionrfs— m 


[ ; siddred; tbe minitnum 


WSS . . i\ « book : 

the nor- . «■ - about 1 


coiitentiopsliesd j , ji 



who regrettably died young after ' matere thoughts about^i class of 1 

*i£S5t&V “ills^wS' home di>;q wot spit v^ien he pytw^£i^&^crip“ ^riM r ^ M ' ^^4 essimie high sdgnifl- 

: had just marked put tjie fpunda- S fvf «“«»* ^ot jiwt .bocaqoo tody are 

E they tinns nf A.: «aaiA- SJW. ~ lne J’tSIv ' Jn . DnectUlilBF land ..nntmittallv ' F««r. 


jwork' with stone circles? 


1/ Grail In ,|87d, on ipase 119 jj 

us later', it Is pver ElO.OOO; :T 


oveiv £10,00 
W, ;D. Sd 



.. . 411(1 A ^4 - — ... ... j-.- •«. ,-v -r- r h.-need tp. ; be, consulted, though It will -.which ilfueti^tes sora f n rfo-f 

' ^ ;to8«upi , ,ey- : : . . **&#?**. >-V ■ - ..’ v 'artistic taste. ; 

V:- V -i ■■ ■ •' .. . •« !*. c --k j;! J-* ■ .. * ** tf ‘ ; ■ . > ;» . ,* . • • V . • •' 





riwrcbyar ds- 



is « real comfort for - ventures. 

. architecture to tart iw *. contain < 
Rowari end his aides ^ cohmiei 


itoftbur-piates, but the 
6'onfes-otibdiBtan-ce them 
: Xt*s a pity fa a way that 
rt'boajc.tuid eVerygqod 


St '' person. ; re)ls Us, 1s-xtelly'. 4bout fifty of top 
is faingifld : mosb wgrtifieanti. ahd Pthd ■ tovelleet 
as, personal stone circles fa ■ (her British Isles,” 
tough «ate- One oqn certainly o^ree. • 
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Sepulchral styles 


;>i '■['••naiidist drawing of 111 * 

KSSSS Th e global p icture 

Irjwini! wirli wliiA d. j . m. _ - . . 


By Maurice Craig 


j A AIKS STKVKNS CUKL i 

A Celebration of Death 
An Introduction to some of the 


pre piinu ii ry in tJi is major surrey. 
J-lu bus bcun Hindi exercised in 
recoil i years li.v tile crisis which 


ilrjwiiiH with which Hard, J 

niiiiiod linmieried also to be a great nion.1 at C.HHMJ. ««r that nf hiiinoi ciu 1 ^ mood, illustrated 

nine for P the building of gaols, Frederick II at Paleruiu. nor, to Dilemnni m the early ^ 

another branch nf the 5r t in which purwo. "I is‘ 


By Thomas Hodgkin 


?rt3[l? 1XV S "Z mi , ,M c S nnecliuns With peasant 

of the Voiee V J T',' 8 ' BValt and ™bw unrest: “»,e 
tlie diffusion ^ of th» n ’ European economy: agriculture 

, ,L" s,0 !j , tl ? e i'c-y.ite drug, mid agricultural society 1500 to 
y™ . . lhe stxtee.itli in the nine- 18l5--foeasa.it eni.ijUn 


r.-viir n.rf ....I, chewing gum. Tt is only when I 

KL«"“ " ban 11,1 rest ; me find the spread of Islam frum 632 

European economy: agriculture to 9.16 taking place in the kind at 

lK l t l 5 ,,USllCU tUIB suc,e . tjr . 1S0 ° 10 W0l 'ld one in is lit expect to sec out 
w *“ nl emancipation and of tlie rear window of a moonsliln 
Sr nll « '< EOlie.ally after a g„nd lunch diet I feel 

Hit" n P Q i n . rebellion and things have gone ion far. Jntcllifiihi- 
t l, 5,1 |* s ,, kf ltei 0,1 *be Clinstian lity is sacrificed m prcseiutitioiiisni. 

than the Muslim world, where the iiarruclnueli sue nests that this is 

EE*** Kh V y ' W««! It MStSntred view if 


i.cieoimtuii ui uimii with a very sharp diminution at visionary weociassicisis. duuiiw 

An Introduction to some ot tlie reverence, especially on Llie part and Ledoux, whose ideas were some- 
buildings, monuments, and settings r r . vouna to produce a state times realized, though at the price 

•k- m-flii i nr rum m the rr ■■ ■ i ... .e . 


and in atmosphere. 

The author nttrilnitex Ills early 


ns clerk of works ro Ar/fr' frLii!' , or tl ? e 1 ' c '- v, ' te drug, and ug 

I”d U S. i,, I^rJSSAa “S»™ ?V “ , “ aJ,L,n " S““l! c^.lf, l A.. ee sV,.iil = rl 1 . ,l ,« S'™ n“u.a« 

WSt -A*. or World ,, ist „ ry S„ 

narrowly escaped being \360pp. Times Books. £20 Jj mil ''f Jcl, ? n * I8«l than tin 

Him of Sir John gn.n.T?! : E - “ , . ,hc ' ^loiii, intensity tremend 

piece I one of the star tS . *}*• inftcance ot which have movenu- 

this bonk. ' rtB | The Times Allas of World History 1 ai riy been fully appreciated stunding 


imiinrtanr Kliariji 


is at any rue one great vir- 
ihesa hard limes it is excel- 


movement essential for under- the world which a seven 1, .century 

S’l'.'.'-ri' '‘ZZScLS?. ‘W: && ffW" <“« bJdTrSSiJ 


S:» we have grind red parches, pf ril> especially, seems hardly to Ii.ivl- doubt it 
varying shapes mid sixes, stretching ? men lion. But “cultural und intel- 


for money. For L20 you across the. Asian mid African con- Actual history does not unfnriuiiu- line what iiMiier most 


, , i j-j purchase 

“Man is a noble animal, splendid Hll |ii 0r lry. 
in aslie.s and pompous in the grave 
as Sir Thomas Browne . said. Or, riierc 
in the words of the. music-hall song had from 
“Ain’t it grand to be blooming well rutivc .m 
dead '/ ". Rut death, like other ever Hie 
thuigi, is not whal it was. Qme t usually 
are the decorated hearses, the p ridel, Ir 


(usually cii in I mi ion and family rb e money o f JR24 . 1 1 1 is was n ever 
pride},' It is really for die enjoy- ^mlt, but die giguitnc Wellnigloii 
L-... ri.« i A C eio.Tr.nc Testimonial in Dublin ivas— the 


, ire the decorated nearses. n » » , “ a* Mr Stev^s Testimonial in Dublin ivus-Hio 

iKxIdiug plumes, the crape, the mem or the iving. as mi oievcus . nheMik in FiM-noe— -um \fr 
weepers and the mutes, mid even Curl makes clear, there is nowadays s t e v e , s Cu.l i II ust t m >iJh 
in wnrkin n-claas tlistricts the Domijs more nf this enjoyment m the oievens .Cuil iiiust 1 atti it, t>iom,li 


rose Hill, with an area equal to fun&hres _ Tn fact, the i-nverngu 
Russell Square, an apex consider- of Ireland in the hnuk is I'catrictuu 
ably higher than St Paul's, caua- to Dublin and the_ North-F.nst. Hut 
city for five million bodies, and a a prodigious quantity of Information 
cost of two and a half millions in is here assembled, as never before 
Hie money of J-S24. This was never in English. 

built, but die g<igunric Welliiiglnn Here is that extraordinary bui Id- 
Testimonial in Dublin was— the ing the Chapclle Expiumiru, _ the 
largest obelisk in Europe— and Mr mnusoleuiii of Napoleon III ut Furn- 


in working-class districts the pomps 
are much subdued. The down- 


more nf this enjoyment m tlie ««««•**«> »• 

Meditenunenii and Larin cuuntries whether it really belongs with the 
than in northern Europe. celebration of dentil is question- 

able, since Hie Duke was to live 
Whether Industrial Nation, over- for thirty years after it was begun. 


grading of death has been going on than in northern Europe. « joiation ot 

Whether Industrial Nation, over- for riiirty years 
is m/rriiae rather than crowding. Piotesmntism or unbelief /*, 

death which unfolds the more awe- “*>’ t( ‘ K . _ ‘"f d ill' S ‘ j.l , See ”^ with thecoma! 


il n iiiiFl- years out ot date: either wildly 
even on romanticized (“ Mansn Musa and 
ue said ot Son ui Ali . . , were renowned 
■ Hardly a ihrmighuul [slum and Christendom 


e serious fur their wealth, brilliance and the 


ifter it was begun, now part of a pub, and of course mat a fiumi funeral u aiBsph-pigesj of the OED, “the price temnnrary histnrioqranliic tide, no l! 5 lliy J vori ' y how lai ' in this mar- artistic achievement.; of ili^ir <«i. 

that of the Desenfans and Bourgeois cheerful n and agreeable ei of... a small barrel of oysters or a doubt, but a sensible tide to swim ria 8C of mappers and hirrorians the jests..."; or boringly trivialSed 

exotic eclecticism which is, and has always been, part wedding . which, is morejhh.u' fas I learn from Elisabeth with. “ rt people have taken over. I see {“the ercar iilinilin D E .«np.i' rt '.!c r . 

ic period, but Mr D f the Dulwich Art Gallery, at least wliat Lamlor said *• Murray’s admirable biography of Prakewnnliv „ - Barraclough’s point Hint “history in nineteenrii.^ rm^ l 

s us that Egyptian since the bodies were moved from fifty .years ngo. He is grandfather Caught in' the of the and a refiecnon is dynamic, not static. ..." So » l tleri the^ Failfiri 

I on the loinlis of a privute house just off Portland half in love with .his tdfa| Web of Words): cheaper perhaps. V™“' 10 move special effort has been made in uuihor ^ 


and, as Im nbserves, Lhe tiereavcU » th ' T he MOBranldn ni 

have since then become increasingly- all such gesture* for many ceu- J JJ" 1 - T JJ, 0 ® r .! t e P *1 1 j ff ;1 . T T 

InuJlf'simunJt 11131 M to determine. Thus, though Mr 1— T OTOWfl 

lliei apy ami mutual support. "In a sense ", says the author. Stevens Curl touches on Mughal XiUlllw feivJVVll 

lames Stevens Curl has estab- “funerary architecture is the architecture and its “ Eurnpebu " 

II shed Ids credentials in this field purest form [oE the art l ”, and its derivatives such as the Oxinden and ' 

with The Victorian Celebration of freedom frum restriction . was van Rcede mausuleu at Surat, tlie 

ilr.idi ( 1972i and some minor keenly exploited by uiie designers twbehs of Constantinople are not 

studies of fuiiL-rary arch itec lure, of ihc Neoclussic period. This mentioned, not the tomb of Bolie- By AllthOny WeHS"Coi0 


Praiseworthy, too, and a reflection is dyiwmat. not static » So “ a i«> iimeieemb-cenimy West Africa! 

of the times, is the effort to move special effort ' ho. tV' made rn rhe 5 l!4IM ““^-heepers . . 

&way m from over-emphasis upon emphasize chaiiee exnansitni HT 1 u au, t or . lioe c s ” ot secj » 

political events, kings and queens, contraction bv riie 2.,,™ r-rfu?* &f ard 9 f lhe Soknto 

bdttfes and boundaries, to take oriate visual' device " r,„ P »i ^’nhate). The section on “ the par- 

more account of developments in K l \Jr Jf?* ■-J5 ,r „SE I'tion oF Africa' 1 makes use of the 


niiurc liirtoriuns as well hf : 
ing on his nwn expeHaw?- 


shocked into 


The peninsular wardrobe 


■ ■ "■ 1 T r ‘ ~ j: the dining or identification of works its structure. There also seems 

c-L II n JT m a ,,f “ lf . a,ul lhe 1’“^, and it is in this to be a very occasional liuerming- 

By brella Mary Newton fiuW that Ms Anderson's book may line nF theatrical costume with 

_* be di*ttnbiiig. Juxtaposed on u fashionnble dress but, as compared 

_ * ■ " -i. v ,i _,T ■■■■■..« . . 1 -■ single page lire details from His- with her perceptiveness in asseinh- 

RUTlt MATILDA ANDERSON ; ponic works. Iiy painters of widely ling similar giinnoi'ts, or pjris nf 

divergent styles, by sculptors, by garments, as well as her illustrations 
Hispanic Costume hhc-issu wood engravers. Faced with a page of -the emergence of later compli- 

300pp, 27 pp of plates. Hispanic of this medley of attitudes to a pair caied forms from earlier, simpler 
Society of America, Dept RSA. 613 of boots, those art historians tu prototypes, these arc small defects. 
West ‘ lSSth Street, New York wiioiti l have appealed for an opinion - b . d , 

•10032. • 529. « to us usefulness have gazed at it fj “ '? 


VICTOR CHINNERY : 

Oak: Furniture : the Briliih' Trudi- 
Tlierc also .seums lion 


Reviewing th e troops 


* a page of the emergence of later compli- 

I a nan* Caieri Forms from oarlim- clmnlm- 


niquus is conimciidably sofJ)W 0 ’ r icai innn ranrp - a, eHS . oE J 0HN KEEGAN 
aliT fe. Armies 


including « . teMK "SsTsd™ 
the medieval period up H J?Kha*ars how mm* 
and constructional types ‘" s >$ 0Vf "nidi gr €P 


It is reason a bio to maintain tlie The dismemhering of works of art, jif Q^e. to the years subject was pulilished nn 

view that tha study of the history originally conceived instantaneously J. P. n , thp Spanish peninsula, a decade ago. _ The problci 
of dress had already crawled out or after prolonged . meditation as „ T, w 1° ° . 'drword to with so much furniture survive 

of infancy into childhood: with complete compositions, Is practised fi B ^ ei !?ff*!r a 1 seqUenc ?. hooks of is difficult to know 

the appearance of Ruth Matilda by authors and publishers of ai t » very ! y , nec ^ ed - approach it and this is a 

Anderson’s book, Hispanic Costume history. It is ihe use of the de- c„ n -^, s -£1 » rs ® n * D0 ^ a / ,er ^*at Mr Chinnery has 

i-WQ-1530, it may belaid to have tached fragments to provide factual .„° r 5u® a !9 sa,v 7 _ r 0lil felt, ■ None > the less, . lie .... 

taken a few confident steps towards, Information about tlm world in . Sjoiw coyermg till e earlier and later that his book is intended tn offer 
not romaniic adolescence, but adult which their creators lived that dfs- C/ ena s ^ nce P flri °o< it may be, per- a. brief -illustrated suiuniar 

jtatm pleases. naps, that others will make them- - sent knowledge " and his 

The choice of Hie Spanish penin- Those, however, who bv the c ilT , 'fSS 0 "?i l, ' B !]? s ? lerefor f,. been . , l ° c 

..,1b W ac natural • Me /Lndflnnn i« h nh.i « - fi udies oE th e press of ..the other literature as thoroughly os 

Curator of Costume M the Hispanic from such emotion, who enjoy these . uro P ea 4 cotpuries or states. synthesizing the work, of 0 

Society of America, which has pub- - glimpses into what human- beings in . 

lished the book in a format' both .the past got themselves up in when — — - — ■ 1 f'." 1 '.■■■ 


„ ^ ^ introduction, would only Each entry in this volume pro- 

By Brian Bond IwL £ e^fompass about two vides a brief historical in trod uc lion 

j nan uuuu dewen countries, there are now followed bv a number of 

=S = Moreover ° the^wonnl f"' d i torty l heac,ingSl 6n 0lll - v a handful of the 

JOHN' KEEGAN (HM : hhr. ri,e Fi„ t Wo,;fd KTL 

World Armies ‘■omparatively few and plcte blank, but some of the rec- 

•hen were' the 848pp. Macmillan. £22.50. JJJJ e n Jli« uf r iuufac ‘ tlons ' are inevitably brief. For 

greater, in 800 0 333 1723G1 Si ™oo^ e . xam P e, under Bahrain: Organ iza- 

- 6 ofren V ve u' i ,on . « 1e army consists of an in- 

T ; T pons sj stems , of even some of the fantry battalion and an armoured 

Armies are universal institutions r countries are of b complex- car squadron"; Operational, “un- 

whose structures and purposes may ltjr Df ^obstruction such as only the known No information is avail- 
ItiDk deceptively similar to the most ad '^ nt : ed technological states able on rank, dress and distinction 
casual observer. Their significance, “ n , P |0d “ c e- Re-export arrange- in the Burundi army (strength 
actual or potential, has- probably 1,10,115 a,, d assembling .of coni- 5,000) and its purpose is bluntly 
grown inside most states despite P 0 ?, e , n , . , VH , ,,ious .countries stated as "to perpetuate rule of 
the development of air power and ena " ]0 Intel national restrictions on the country by an ethnic 
the proliferation of nuclear wea- ar ws trading to be evaded. minority ". The Congo (Brazzaville) 

nnne TnrldA^ Q.mnnrv t-li£» VrOJ'm >lnniP.f. ItpcTHpg mnbinn Rr.rmt Se /lacM'!ltar7 <10 « n 1 flniiU+rdll.* 


Society o( America, which has pub* - glimpses into what human- beings iii 
lished the book in a format' both .the past got themselves up in when 
original und perhaps, to s(ime, dis- prdsenring. themselves to each other, 
: Uirbiug. Tn addition to- eight full- and who ore .not distressed to dis- 
page colour reproductions of works cover that— say — Michelangelo -and 
of art and some twenty lit black Raphael painted the same naL, must 
and white, . more- than sixty -quarto see -Ms Anderson's book as a 
pages are filled with details, about hitherto unavailable but now iudis- 


rnc wuii-rruMi — "jtaVi-i^riisnj tJiA mn .. o*«uj» wv>u>.a ,u 

icrtiirul liistorlaiW 1'° “‘(Wtepect of thu ,m Portaiit altogether with an army: 

" Riiinuvnc ’’ style Geoffrey JSSSSS 1 ^ S ^isticol studies, at Ic 

bcihau ' stylo, the jJJjW&jrity in h^lmroductlon) 1 world's major armies, . 

style . terms tlia ^^„ n6 rf®]^ ec ^n of .tfi* »Buro!2tJrfJ2 ! S 1,0011 wonting. Armies pi 
tu xiitisfy “ 11 niod^n mwt earlier h i ’ t«in basic features. 


Carnivores 


examined first, then women’s. The [long been considered; as an uhkupwri 
clotlimg of each sex is separated Netherlandish, or. French painter's 


cioruing 01 eacn sex is separated tvetncriainnsn. or- French painter s 
itito categories : haw, hose, methods portrait of a lady, probably wearing 
of fastening,, of decoration, of dress- Spanish or Portuguese dross, it lx 
ing the hair; upper-sleeves,- lower- .reassuring in find a. page devoted 
sleeves and cuffs are discussed to Iberian ladies of the same period 

Tl.. _1__ ■£» _« -1. * 




sepuraiely. The classified details 
; J.fC Ideuufied iq a. manner that can 
pis rakeq?i)t. at> a glaace apd. ot the 
I , tmw; • ifccd m&anicd a -pom 


ivearing the same distinctive 
arrangement nf hair puffed out over 
the ears and that such a hair, dress- 


But, there tire these friends also : 
'..padding up soft as tigers ■' 

* Listen to me?, they plead, 

'On their; husbands! problems, manias. 

1 Come in 1 (]ohat shoUUlone say ?). ' 

'.I They curl on the hearthrug, pitrrin& . 

One listens. And it is moving;’ - 
■ The fir it time, only one's wallet ' 

is emptier, or the larder. 

Sooti they have come to stay ■ 


spicimus display have almost every- political role for it has been 


nidi Geoffre? nEi-Y emi l nt .^ t0 Statistical studies at feast of the wliero been bonislied from combat defined, nor are there any border 
iorlty hla C l? ug ^ - ® iv . es world's major nnuios have n<£ d > WS mid ate natv only to be found disputes with neighbours The 

i«tion of ri*!* 1 ”’ bce » wanting. Armies present cer- ? 11 epiiuleites and shoulder flashes., historical survey of Costa Rica 

most Hriu, tain basic fpatiir« nntuhiu In China and some other com- opens with the acresting statement 


ou epuulcLtes and shoulder flashes. . historical survey of Costa Rica 
In China mid some other com- opens with the arresting statement 
Wunfst states all insignia denoting that “In 1948 It abolished its army 
rank have been abolished — drab- entirely, converted the main har- 
ness Is all. . racks into a museum of fine arts. 


which includes his owj 1 
the Salisbury acca, f”. 
devoted to the early 
New ling Id nd. But 


EP th/s >l a?iSs “ u r ° rld a i tvac ough , 

EJi. ‘ •; to present a view uf such terms may be to : political ; 

fe* h jA^Hd-wlde ill con- f= S n " d „ - 


tlie wiioie u* • “Cfliered TrT.A ■ UJ *-T. 1 , aar , a00K ln 197Z > he discovered 

.- ond . P a “ tr^i ' P^cuDarinn^ ^ M Stl t 1 hat Jf was extremely difficult to 
as iL mav .be. b^I^kO ^ Wser bulk oRSSSJf “ IniR-'iiS V desc 1 r , ibo ma,1 Y °f «he newer and 
. already ..left him- 0 sn.a JgMged ,- 1 -J sm . a i!? r armies and that no general 


7 - % • , ' * 1 . . 




: -L flrb , f lm6 . aftei’ tldie she u , ;. Salivating disasters. book- is the . .virtual- suPF 

V^^t^t hqokji bn tha clothing of to pm what .certainly seem* ;; ’ • Perhaps you would like cteeii saldd ?> - - even- rhu simplest- 

rtN^ ItoM Mendsal ltdve lutely boen "•‘W. - ba an, authentic contemporary . ; ’ «x:e green swaa/ . , . . iua ; Thert ar - few iWJ 

winorgtng .'hi ^pnprecBd&jtad jium- whiUi .to.. a‘. detail* of-dreis she hits • ‘ . inuAmhrkt' the tTiJ 

be^. Of Yar^ihg f^it Beldom ye*/ . Hly strafed in aev^lal examples. ytCttMlS are carnivores . ; .. . lrb orally and tliA 

higlif [qtikliQrV (b^^ai'c bought 'by • i ; -hie • course niinbn' fuuhc ■ .it seems; 'House-trained 1 ? You trust theni j ; neither' measuretil® 0 ^ :' 

- ^ ha r wWKK a* eswotfai equlpniept .,kfiid ; rinVaMSC" deSlr /iSS ' V , 4°« r Wi ' It is theirlafflictib^y • -. , l /-• ! • 'of the pieces. 

■ f though t^ ■ . arid+epajoU * . ; j . ;■ 'wedlw 


aireauy ic.L - - with , - J 3 wauea anu trmt no general 

Another serious dr ? , Srn®b ,u of ‘EiiSnean 6S ri 0r !£-« Rnd S“ ld «book existed. Hence this pro- 
book is Hie. ^he j cuTn^and i BCC «2 s born and Keo * a »i assisted 

eiten- n Hu simplest- Gait.. ky fifteen contribu foi-Ss inos-t .of 


armies first and foremost, in , their 


ys r;,$f^mefuUypi 

^5 •' iy,\ r ;i ' ' ir. .t. '.I 1 :,! 

“P ! Predictable. . } 

lTU> 1 ' - 1 - a W .rf* . , 


nn viey turn toUi rend you ; ' , 1 < . f\ ’ . creates ...ravp«« lt ^ fc f or 

-opting you guilty of all : : v - . v v, ■ ' '‘-wenknesa of rp 0 ■ loipi®* 

?»’ over meals they've spditerdj te drawn 1 ' frbnT 

1 vote coiK rt ?^.vJ 


^ 7riatln^ASica. ; After all, belongs U 

PPphtt. Welcome, i deve- - Africq and Asia; armies are either '• Are felt only as ran 

' °f -“the ruling directly or are The un- ' ' In the speed of mad 

nineteenth . doubted arbiters of : WK6 ‘HfOVld ■ s ' . 

g ^apdiiiH ■ front} 11 ® 1 a , n >' HIld ' ru i e i on what terms arid for. how , - But the power is sti 


An Easy Essay 

The knowledge anyway is wofth something, 

That no persbn from this liner-browed brain 
Will reach ihe height of those grave captains 
... Whose Dantesque walk and Homeric facing 
Still flare bn oiir desolate concrete plain 
So late; that I am a philosopher of captions. 

This special aut/ienf/city must grow on one 
AftQr baffled if dutiful years putting down 
Some orders of words towards definition — 

Here space a fear and there pldcate a pun, 

Or adjudicate through childhood, one noiin ■ 

; Up and another dowti, with everything a fiction, ' 

And the shouters, the men met at stations by crowds. 

One can only admire them, join the acclamation, ■ 

And worry at their sUnplifyihg stdpce. The text. 

After all, belongs to its explainers ; those cloifds 

Are felt only as rain ; an acceleration 

In ihe speed of madness, harder saving from the week . , . 




Ht ROW'S 


• -j waVaPii i a - mi v ui nigeiniuu u-t-i u na .mum 5 *jjou 

fWersa- owpm pHehg - RS the oparutionallv very muc 


' The task confronting. Keegan .and . 
his ; ienm was' formidable.:- Wbsreqs . 
ft similar venttire before- 1914, as - 
Michael Howard, remarks. ,in • . a 


;To the chair beside us ; embarrassment abounds 
That pain is the one immortal gif t of our stewardship. 

■ Peter Porter 


All those damned foreigners again. 
It also partly contradicts what is- 
s.mj un anoLher .pace, pham the 
scale* and character' of aim-colonial 
resistance— "The Africans . . . 

never offered concerted "resistance, 
and wen.- Tidily easily dealt With 
piecemeal”. Indeed contributors 
often seem to spaals with differeni, 
.nid soniiiiimes dissomint, voices. 

I rni saddened too by the neglect 
o! \iecnaniese hixtory, u d- piv 
in teres I ing theme for one whose 
h-ame of reference sets out to ho 
world-wide. The four millennia 
hefore the French -invasion nf 3SG5 
are ei Liter not referred tri oi- pre- 
sumed as an adjunct of the likiorv 
of Lhina (the Chinese n.-tmc for 
f . country, “An Nam is ii.ed 
luire lather than the Vietnamese 
“Nam Viet" or "D.ii Viet”). The 
treatment of_ the p;*t 120 years is 
.slight and cntqn erronoous or con- 
fused. What wos “ the Chicu cou- 
sm racy against France in 19UG”? 
siet Minli, the Vietnam Indoiiend- 
Eejgue. was founded, not in 

1939, but in June 19-11, at (he 
Eighth Plenum of the Indochinese 
Communist Party. The Vietnamese 
war of liberation against France 
nQt ,. b ?E in bi 1948-49 but m 
1946 {indeed . this could lie 
regarded as in some respects 
■ simply u continuation uf the armed 
insurrection that -had sinned in 
1 9 -I0 with the Mac Son rising). 
South Vietnam, liberated in 1975 
after thirty years of revolution:.! y 
w" r ,|.«m hardly be described as 

VI . I,- 10 d,e Viel Minli und 
North Vietnam” since, apart from 
other considerations, Viet Minh uu 
Longer existed {the Nation nl 
Liberation Front of South Vietnam 
is probably meant). All this mjv 
sound niggling and ungrateful, bur 
a great atlas should be freer of 
imperfections. 


and devoted its military budget to 
education Its interna] security 
stJll depends on a small nnd obe- 
dient Civil Guard. 

These pages are packed with 
Fascinating information for the 
reader who likes to browse. 
Thus he ivuil discover (hat 

* su PP° rts an army 

of 600,000 from a population 
smaller than Britain’s, whereas 
India with its G22 million Inhabi- 
tants has an army of only 950,000. 
J* 1 ,® Japanese influence of the 
1940s Is still evident In the cou tem- 
porary Burmese army, and Bolivia’s 
ceremonial uniform is still display- 
ing . its Prussian origins. Tlie 
"Jffif" 1 f r ,!W b fls "ot fought since 
1884, while the Belgian arfny is 
unique in that military officers not 
civil servants conduct most of its 
administration. In 1956 the Brazi- 
lian General Staff College had no 
place in its syllabus for the study 
of counter-ins urgency, internal 
security and communism, but ten 

S ears- later It was devoting 222 
ours to internal security, T2D to 
irregular warfare and only twenty- 
four to conventional land warfare. 
It is interesting to compare the 
contrasting histories and outlooks 
or the East and : West - German 
armios, - and to note the sceptical 
summing .up on the .Chinese army's 
capacity for operations outside its 
, o\yn territory. These entries are of 
course too short end factual to 
paint a satisfying portrait of any 
single army, but they provide tlie 
essential, information and structure 
, on whiqh, this couid be done. 

The mnjor hazard confronting a 
project of this kind is that it takes 
a considerable time . to assemble 
and publish and consequently runs 
the risk pF being immediately out 
.?*- date. The editor, his colleagues 
and- hig publisher have made heroic 
efforts, to ..meet tbis challenge. 
Entries ‘have, beep up-dated tn 
March. 1979, when the biitok wept 
to press, -and tlia coverage oE cur- 
rently troubled areas, such as Iran, 
Kampuchea and Afghanistan, is re- 
markably good. It is . to be hoped 
that periodic - revision, which is 
ninted at In the book, will prove 
Feasible. : Inevitably,, the cost is 
, but not ‘unreasonably so 
for g such an informative reference 
[book. . It Is worth stressing in 
, conclusion .that this is not just 
i another volume, intended , fpr .en- 
thusiasts for'weppdns, -uniforms or 
.war-gammg. ‘ It js rather,- to echo 
tlje l wtirds .of 1 Michael Howard's 
inb'oduqtEon,' ** r tsluabla. guide for 
anydnp; .-who sdeks to lindeijstand 
the ‘ complex and disturbed 1 sbciei I es - 
that between them 'make up tho 
contemporary world”. 
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A tale in two versions 


By Patricia Beer 


end. live* in lilt delusion rhat jii3 
uifu May is blissfully satisfied with 
ti>uir style nr Inycinaking, which 
L'lmsists of ii series nf soft l ,orn 


HKRYL BAINBRIDGF. : 
Another Part of the Wood 
17Gi)|i Duckwoitli. £4.95. 

(i 7tX> I4S8 4. 


slnries (“ slowly the lovely LaUa 
Konkli tlirusi her abdomen at the 


‘•‘I’m iuM going to spend a penny ^ 
Lionel * told them frankly. 

*■ Fi'iuikly ” is an inspired adverb in 
the contiixt. not only because it lol- 
In ’.vs a dated euphemism, but be- 
cause it points precisely in wnui 
Lionel— nostalgic ux-snldier. failed 
luishiessiiiiiii, hopeless husband — 
is hi i, in tin* sense ihjt lie is 
neirlier honest nor open- The C|U«la* 
tiun could iilsu stand for ilic hunk 
b» a whole. Beryl Bain bridge’s 


Another Part of the U'ooi/ is a 
score hi ugly brilliant study ot u 


situation where the characters — • 
emailed on a camping holiday in a 
Welsh wund— stain und blurt nut 
much, uinl experience in their inner 
misgivings much that is accurate 
-.mil i rut hf ul, but suldmn bring 
iv.irihm-ss lo hear on their several 
ciren hi si •inccs ill any way which 
would help themselves nr tiny one 
else. 


liihL-pli. siiiiuilniiiig, warm lieni-teil 
rebel in his own siur.v, M'urclies 
his hill-ini' dreams fur clues in bis 
behavuiur. but they apparently fail 

tn reveal lh.il I Is putter n is lo offer 
|tali> tn the self-doubting, the feeble- 
niimL-d mid die very young 1 Unity, 
Ki(liic>, Ruhind) in order in with- 
dnm it nr the moment of their 
greatest dependence. 

Lionel, up in I he extremely bit t or 


in until of the mighty Abdulla "» 
which he relates to her in bed and 
which never, it seems, leud tu actual 
in lee-course. 

Tiie original version nf Another 
Pit it of the Wood was published by 
J-luichinson in 1968. Beryl Bain- 
bridge now returns id the story, 
which bus not dated, though the 
trappings of some of the diameters, 
particularly Joseph, have. The 
r lie me in gen era 1 she has, of course, 
been faithfully attending tu till the 
time. By die very act of rewriting 
iki hi iu k nIic consolidates what could 
well he becoming a trend. Rewrit- 
ing n novel after sonic years ami 
considerable experience in the art 
is like moving house : the some 
people and the same effects, but a 
lot has been thrown out. Is it a 
desirable trend? In the cuse nf 
Beryl Hainhridge, for the prnfes- 
siouiilly -minded reader It certainly 
is : u priceless opportunity to study 
l cell ii i< | tie, better than a dozen 
ci entire writing courses. For Bain- 
hridgu herself, it must have been 
jginiv tn umiL so many good pas- 
sages As to die reviewer, it puis 
luniptutiun in her way. Ilk u leaving 
nun ivy aru und : specifically, the 
temptation tu make variorum coin- 
iiK-nis uf u sophomoric nature on 
the two versions. 

Version B is less than two-thirds 
the length of Version A. The pine 
smicturc is virtually identical, as 
can very clearly be seen by study- 
ing the’ presentation of events on 
the last day of the holiday camp, 


3 carting with the taking of a group 
photograph on a fine morning and 
ending with a lonely death that 
night. ’I 'he two accounts are bound 
io be much the same plotwise, for 
they include no accidents nr tricks 
uf fate : everything leads automatic- 
ally from something that somebody 
savs when speaking entirely in 


character. For example : Joseph 
ramus his little boy Roland flic 
would) with being Jiin. As Joseph, 


again being thoroughly himself, has 
recently taunted the retarded teen- 
ttger, Kidney, with being fat and 


has at cite same lime (in Kidney's 

ife 


best ill Le rests, of course) denied 
hi in the sedative pills he has been 
prescribed, Roland, with the logic 
of the intelligent child that lie is, 
assumes that the pills make you 
grow and acts accord i ugly. 

The difference between the two 
versions is that one is more expli- 
cit than the other, nnd which It is 
depends on what you mean by expli- 
cit. Version A is the more ex- 
pansive, informative and exploit a • 


Roland and Kidney, Version A 
adds: "roses in the garden uf the 
cettage nearby trembled at their 
passing". 1 rather regret the uinis- 
Sion uf this him of doom : the car 
is bearing death, as a train nf 
events, as well ns victim and killer 
In person, nr killers if wo cuuni 
both Joseph with his t aunts und 
Kidney with liis pills. 

r regret the passing of some 
snatches of dialogue tun. The two 
versions of May's attack on Lionel 
when he is explaining in the com- 
pany how mauv pieces nf lavatory 
paper are needed by " u man who 
t unctions normnlly and performs 
once a day for seven days " are very 
similar, but A includes n kind of 
epilogue in which May begins tn 
speak calmly again und with her 
everyday futility. 

" My mother suid men would 

love me for my skin alone." . . . 
‘ Skin alone, eh", suid Joseph. 


• hem what they are. They a, 
selves are the amateur p3 
ngisis: Joseph, tor exempli'" 
ins preterit inns dreams and I J. 
mnrally facile diagnoses: “if.j. 


..." vou'd have gone down well 
with tli 


torv; Version B, with its -pruning 
and paring and suppression of 


i... .lie Germans, my love.' 

“ The Germans ? Why the Gar- 


. .. diagnoses: “Kijr 

-l- » S | l,,,, n IIc > j r 

blocked, lies perfectly intellir. 
and no r mu I, but he can't comm', 
cate." When the author 
their past it is at a point iff 
wounds have already become xJ 

In i lie flash-back which it I 
Dolly's brief affair with the jj[ 
doctor who returned to his \ 
leaving her with "a record 
ScbeliL-ra/.udL-. a black jumper 
liiiiight her at Marks and Speu 
und a sketchy knowledge oi 
diabetic condition ", she had , 
since lost confidence and was [4 
ing fast to her later rejection] 
Joseph. Version B suppresses i 
flashback altogether, and etT 
viutes others — though without if, 
ment : Kidney’s recnjl .o/T ; 

experiences in the mental htaff’ 
loses untiling of its PiotettrL 
mcnuce by the compres 


apparently vital material/ is per- 
haps the more truly outspoken. 

The pruning starts in the first 
line: "Balfour, unbearably shy, 

clnss-consciuusly shy, was waiting 
fnr them” runs Version A. The 
class-consciousness of Balfour, the 
factory worker befriended by the 
owners of the holiday camp, is a 
fact as obvious as his acne, and 
seme how equated with it, but it 
can easily be left till later, as it is 
in Version B. The next example of 
pruning I am more dubious about. 
As the car that Balfour is awaiting 
comes fast over the bridge, contain- 
ing Joseph, his girlfriend Dotty, 


mans? Why, Joseph, why? 

know about their 


In the world 1$. „. 
Bain bridge portrays, the frooM 
not that there are no answers 

..... «... — r- that there are no questions. L., 

of Joseph as sadistic phoney, the is another world, quite near, 
onlv thine he genuinely is. Apart world where both quesfwM A 
from his heart lessness, to May and answers exist, as Roland .dim* 1 

when he visits the nearby tfi 


" Don’t you .... 

do-it-yourself lampshade kits ? ” 
This exchange marks the apotheosis 

t i. i:_.: _ ..i .i. „ 


to humanity, he speaks in full know- 
fully ‘ 


ledge of the painfully obsessive pre- 
occupation of bis hostj George, with 
the .sufferings- of- the Jews at the 
Hands of the Germans.' However, 
in the more reticent Version B we 
are left with no illusions about 
Joseph, even without such flam- 
boyant proof. 

In portraying her characters 
Bainbridge often looks back in 
horror, but not at what has made 


(Version A), but not in th 
the wood she is concerned 
Even May realizes tHujihcr 
short when about to ask D».-- 
pcrfectly meaningful question £’•/ 
Kidney. ** She could ask henifc 
same " question and recemt 
equally unsatisfying reply. 1 ' 
portrayal nf such a worldly 
gestiou is probably not only iifj 
as expo tint ion but far better. 


Cravings for sensation Lessons from the past 


By A. N. Wilson 


Minx and 
American. , 


Jesus Christ were 


FRANCIS LB EJ EU : 

Conic again in Spring 
196pp. Vantage Press. $7.50. 


533 0409 1 4 


MlfrlUND WHITE : 

Nocturnes Tor the King of Naples 

143pp. Doutsch. £3.95.' 

0 233 97173 4 


ft is hard, when the catalogue is 
over, to avoid > a' smug sense of 
relief that none of mem were. 
Keats, not mentioned, might easily 
have been a modern American 
nm'elist, however, craving “u life 
of sensations, rather than of 
thought For it is this awareness 
(hot aL all the seine, thing as being 
observant) which dominates— 1 was 
going to say . wrecks— Mr Ebejer's 


By Holly Eley 


DIANA NORMAN • 

Filzempress' Law 

284pp. Hodder and Stoughton. £5.95. 
0 340 24770 3 


The hero of Fronds Ebejer's 
novel, Come again in Spring, is a 
young Spanish student, Miguel 
Saudi cx-Guerrero, who leaves the 
Canary. Islands after the death of 
■ liest friend Id order to -set up a 
\ \ new life Isi'AmprlCa. Externally, not 
.- all that much happens to him in the 
• course of the book. He shares a Hat 
. wjtli art intolerably irritating Turk ; 
he bos an affair with an older 
wpnian called Shirley, who, invari- 
ably and immediately after the act 
. of shame, slips from the sheets to 
f Lx' him a highball whether he wants 
one or not ; ho gets involved in a 
few punch-up?; lusts . after, a few 
..other girls, and has a boil. on his 
. bottom (the latter feature domino* -• 
ins the last half' of the story). In 
the epd, ho packs .up and goes home 
to. Europe. 


Writers of modern narrative seldom 
attempt morality tales ; Diana Nor- 
man tins, though most of the action 
takes place 800 years ago. In the 
prologue to Fitzempress’ Law three 
1970s bikers in search of an after- 
noon’s entertainment break into an 
isolated cottage, mug and gag the 


with his eyes fixed to a pig’s burn ", 
accompanied by a dominant peasant 
mother. Sal, who has given up 
hope because her father no longer 
loves her, finds herself , as Hawise, 

jilted and confined to a convent, „.. u .« BH , ---- - 

fostered by a briskly paternal brought the church and *: | 
abbess. Pete, son of a dockland under control, are rich to ®** j 
whore, resurfaces as Sir Roger fight- interest. A time warp tfmttnw , ; 
ing for Henry II (Fii2empress) back to die post-Becket, p ^ 
against a crowned but powerless Carta era ought to intrigue. - 
Henry “the young King", Pint- Norman's mass of research > 
empress* eldest son. UrWc n«i»hpi- narrative 


enlists in the army. 

The ten years of coiuuoSl 
which Henry 11 became 
with, then sloughed off, uiepF'- 
sacrilege, resurrected n« 
and legal systems, and 

church *“ ' 


I was going to say It, but is one 
any Longer entitled . to judge art in 
these terms Neither Come Again 
mi Spring nor Nocturnes for the 
King of Naples are fictions in the 
dess looted old European sense 
whicEi some would still use that 
term. That is not tO say that they 

are undiluted records of “ actual ** ness, and go back In time 
experience: who can say? Rather,' ’ * - 

that they arc to be judged not as 
works of art, but as we might assess 
sensual experience; not by their 
competence, but by their power to 
turn us on. One can Admire and 
enjoy even so egocentric a writer 
as Proust without having any sym- 
patlty with tbe narrator. But In 
these books, you either vicariously 
share the narrator's experiences, or 
you are left out in the cold, like 
the only, straight man, accidentally- 
trapped in a party of rubber 
fetishists. 


The heroes encounter twelfth- 
century iniustice, re-on coil liter ench 
other, and, supported by family, 
friends, a frankpledge-governed 
hamlet, the church and the barous 


brings, neither narrative 
alive : it suffocates her 
sionai characters, who sew£| 


3IUIHU LIIUkUULbia, f pthJ U 

hurry to cut through the : ... 

, medieval Facts and £. 

1 arduous age. Though she h ^ 
, lous about rural, racial, .. 
nmt lotml dnlnilSL -few OlB«*f, > 


„ strappe'd 
to the underside of a supersonic 
jet, a comet, some thing out of con- 
trol and screaming through black- 
ness ”, to meet retribution and the 
law in the 1170s- 


Plantagenet liimself. In the epilogue and Enst Anglian Jews P*- 

in a National Health with " such a night w« " ffc 


- Len, a twentieth-century orphan, 
becomes Aluric, a swineherd tied 


to a life of <c trudging- through forest 


they revive 

ward and, after ransacking the hos- Momma, two Roysjnr °_ in “ 
pital book trolley for history books Normnn parliaps nunas 
and being told that tlieir victim has liar novel become 
decided not to press charges, Lon dnry. school rending « 
opts for the church, Sal laments the ' dude the number ot 
quality of modern life but appears cases but, sadly, tncre ^ 
to be about to settle. down, and Pete clinuce. 


Sheets of sound 


And therefore, who-sg list it nat' 
y-hcre, 

Turne over leef and, chcse 

; another talo; 

Noctitrpag for 'the 


By VerdonScannell 


g : Of Naples 


Boring ennugli, it may be thought: 

The Interest lies in die Way In 
v-hlch Mi: Ebajdr, .who lecture on 

“creative 'writing 4 ', . has chosen to , — , — 0 -.-. 

handle hit tbe me.’: The fl^St per- it. by Edmund White,' a r'-writor - PATRICK CATLING l 
*im nnrntiiva owes a annd dertl to admired : by. Nnbokoy ; co-nuihor; lazz Tnzz Tnzz 
tilth Catcher ' tn’. the Ri®, thnuRh with Charles , Silver nian, of The 'dLj -.j D i, 

Miguel t * 

amusing 


who lias been adopted by die Poin- 
dexters’ blade cook Sarah, and her 


husband. . Mr Poindexter Is a 


Fats " Wafler, Duke 
in one ■ extraordinary 'v-f-w 
Richard Nixon, 


bigoted, bullying tyrant and, after crease the eh; of. . 7 
Moses has been sent- away to & ''add vedslnilbtoaa. ■ ^ 

■ The prose is; that Of: 

■ hurry. Glapclng^rtt “ 9 - ^ 
we find “ a temperamen^ a, 

. ” n>i«fifTU7 ClOUdS i ' n * 


away. . 

.. Coloured Waifs' Homo, where 


he 


yputiif hero, 

tlx ' ' 


manijpos rq vreavb in BOme Saribu? lo. : sgjr, there if nop/otl so ipucli as 1 
TIimiRhts Shout Life > ,- a seripfer nf . reveHba ( • pacturrieV*' J ^ 

' ■ : ■ : ciiucq-Cfiing pVtacm andjpnsi: lovers tQri ,t0 ' e ! s which historical 

• tho nOfWrtJftV’e Jw/id.AiliUnt. 


qemy,. He suiters 
thismefore running 
, ho: is a gifted pianist, 
as a plpnb-player ' 
brothel.: 


s a few., years * of . "passing clouds .■ ifa 
9 away and, since linings "mternfcine-s 
list* he finds work ■ «' a fucky break , 
in a New Oi-leans auoearirtg in - ' 


■ ippeariilg *" iwj, 

Jazz is art . undamanoM^g.iB ; 
— r ead. but 0 -** 


\ >«y horels. in which historical Ifo arid Moses mcerup min rind^gg 

- Ir t .Oil wrapped up m ihjs .htish,. the narrator’s drUg-add Ict^-fcav e J , enis and ; people ere presented their corners hd jazz musicians gre .. S 

dijit turned , out-father. For Mine: *?, as ^ the turbulent times, of. *JfS 


to serious attention 

fiction or social histor y “ 

Brierl^wt* 


ir 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 

I Head of Library Services 

I £9,888 - £10,512 p.a. inclusive 

I rtmrirJS Sea '‘?^ s (Borough Librarian) Is responsible to the 

B Dlrec'or of Education for the provision of a comprehensive and efficient llbrarv 
Mj service, Including reference end information services, mobile library hospital and 
B schools library services, non-statutory archives and children's services. 

B service? vSl^paMici^a? rafe'r?rKa*te^th 9 

B ** local coll - ass ' and 1110 l,il,oduc - 

H Applicants (male/ female) siiould be Chartered Ubrarians with considerable 

I iXraSilip aU “' 0rily librarieS and fae ,uliy “Snteantof modem ■ 

I cases IPTSS 8 mi ' eage all0WanC9 and ,n 0 PP roved A 
B . 4 . Addilrona! benehts include the possibility of assistance with re- . /A 

B ' ex P^ ns . es - subsistence and travel allowance and a grant of up to Ar 
[fl £750 towards legal and related costs in connection with house purchase /Aw 
f jfi n apprapnate circumstances assistance may be given with housing /^A 
|h accomrriodation. . a WMm 

^ . , .for further details and an application form please write to the 

H J 0Wn HaB * East Ham - E6 2RP or telephone /M 

B A ■ Y ? 1 . 9 rA , hou ^ answering service) quoting rel. MS'LSI. /Af 
B Closing dale 14 March. a ■ /Sw 

I lonc/os? Bo/iough of A/E WHAM A " 


INSTITUTE OF .PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT 
Information Department 

LIBRARY ASSISTANT 

required to Join our lively team or information specialists. 
ISS.-iS! 11 ? 18 8t lh ,® ' S£Ue de3!t end carries sola r63- 

for , a varle, y of duties connected wiifi the 
y runn,n , B of the library, including issuing toa-.s, 
oi H ? d ® S8i8lia 9 visitors in ihe use of 

■ n»'np,2J h8 , po .l l of,ers an excellent opportunity to 
qa.n experlen-oe in Ihe work of a special library. 

IIS Candida tfi will be of 'O’ level Btaidard 

of aua«v’rinn m W Who ® n|oy8 working with a minimum 
iiider P n^‘«? n ' T W >,n 8- afl( j £n ability tc work accurately 
SS f 8 "“ r ® a, « easen/Jal. Prev.ous library expeiieice 
?om £378? aSTSP 01, A0B ["imm-rtal- Slertlna salary 

fiSSJSWfe -1 ' 1 LVSi H0,id8ya 23 ' day8,,pa - 

Manageman? 'cSSrS^u* Man ® 9er ' InaHtula of Personnel 

rton WC?HflHi? Ti !'u HoU ^:il pp8r Wobur « P* ace i Lon- 

u « WU 1 H OHX. Telephone 01-387 2044. 


BRITISH FILM INSTITUTE 
127 Charing Cross Road WC2 


Humberside County Council 

LlbraMaa and Amartlllea 
De par Imeni 

PROFESSIONAL 

LIBRARIANS 

Salary Grade E3,Q87-£5,067 
(i) Post No. DLA 117 

Qflmsby Division — Initjallj baaad 
In Londing Bervleaa, Qr.nuby 
Central Library. . 

(Ii) Post No. DLA 97 

North Dielalon — Initially baaed 
at Oridlinglon Library. 

Tn* d Lille* ol a profesilonal 
librarian are 10 provide a full 
rang* oF proloaelonal services IO 
Ihe Couniy Library. Seivloa in- 
cluding : bo»K eelQClIon, Advice 
Io teedera. euper^iglon of non- 
prolessional alall nnd Him -tab la 
proparailon. The poalholdar le 
expected (a undertake rellaf- 
dulles in olhar library aedioni- 
Ihrougboul thB County aa 
necessary. - 

Application torma avnllabl* Irom 
nnd returnajla to i Olraolor ol 
Libraries end Amenillaa (A.B.), 
Cbhlral Library, Albion Sir eel, 
Hull, North tlumberolde. 

CLOSING DATE ; l7lh MARCH 
ia:o. 



QUEEN ELIZABETH 
COLLEGE 


' ‘ ' 1 ' i . 

U)° innifi^u 11 ^! ret V Dld i Fn F ts * n fMt-leval indexes, and • 
file* 1 ™" * m feslivaJ docunieiHacion and subject 

^ foreion iv fi en *’ ^“diiig knowledge of at least 
further lata ,o« nguaaeB . i "^_tado*Jng ability In 
fttUltar. 28. r ,*^ lr f d - Candidates should be 
: Of film £ ! i te 5 ature °“ d , hav e knowledge 

PurthS sL£ n “‘, ,d indu Jtry. Salary c.£5,500 p.a. 

• PcrsounPi n- rID f l ? n and application form from . 
-T cl D «PRrtB»eiit, . ’Phone 01-435 4355. • 

^. CtflSlNG pATri, |4 Mych. 1980^ C. 


^HdoiiBctreugl 1 of Tdwpr HaiiiteW ‘ 

iA»ir! W ** ^ tommunhy Sorvfcoa . 

J^ d Qnjpari? community oentre . : 

L ^8ur.« ana Recreation faollky 
Park j? . JSSlSHfc fay ,he CoU ncfl end I.L.E.A. at ; Lrtngdon 
wthual^ift®u*S*iE fT ’ plet ' on flnri WB now need an- 

jSHti : . C ^? ,na *? the openinfl-.Snd 

^-e^Rt,283 i: vi 

*Ea£& f * P^?°n expo rleri bed ip sporls or 

Hons 10 . anfenn *’ njanafiement' ' With' ■ i‘e|6vant gt/aliriaa- 


supervislng 


ADVERTISE ALL •’ 
i/j YOUR r 
HOLIDAY VACANCIES 

Foft mo 

IN THE 

;.:fT,LS, 

: i Sjrriplyrdiol 

t 01 -837 1234 ' 
EXT/437 f 1 ; 


Library Services 

Cataloguer 

£4 # 470-£4 # 923 inclusive 

Required lo take charge of the Cataloguing Section oJ 
me Bibliographical Services Department eft the Civic 
ueniire Library. 

M® n . or women who apply for this position must ha 

cata «p 6 ,'i/ncr S ^ caWo « u,,| 0 

Applic ation forma and further 'details front the Borough 
Librarian, P.O. Box No. 4, Civic Contra, Station Road, 

Ext rr 2059 HAl 2UU ‘ 0F rinfl Mf *’ HByS8 01 ‘ 883 MHa 

1980 n9 d6la f ° r lhe recsipl of applications is 14 March 

Harrow 


NORTHUMBERLAND COUNTY LIBRARY 

Assistant Librarian, Tynedale Area 

{Librarian's Grade— £3,087-24,533) 

Applicants should preferably be Chartered Llbrariana 
but candidates with the final part of the Llbrarv Aeaocla- 

I nnr rn: 1 1 ° n 8 ■ w ^ equivalent, Will be Considered, 
h approved cases assistance will be given to removal 
dislurbance and lodging expenses. removal, 

Cmfnil mk 5P p,lc ®t i °n forma are obtainable from the 

morpet^nebi' ?TA n m L lbra,y ’ The w,llDWI > 
2385 lltax^salaao: NortHumbertand (Tel: Morpejh 
B5 ' Te,ex ■ 53439 ) *o ha returned by 14 March 1980. 


COLLEGE OF 
ST. PAUL AND ST. MARY 
CHELTENHAM | 

SENIOR ASSISTANT 
LIBRARIAN (AP4) 

Appllcatois are invited 
from Cha;!6--ed Librarians 
for the above poet which 
ca-ries resp&nsibilltv lor 
the org-iiMKm tnd ad- 
nL.-is;re.Joi of one of two 
site libraries in this Col- 
lege of higher education. 
Applicants should have 
relflvsni experie.-.ce and 
qualificaKo-a. 

Fu.'iher details and applica- 
tion for-m from The Bursar, 
College of St. Paul and SI. 
Mary, The Park, Chelten- 
ham GL50 2RH. 

Closing d-s-te for eoplloa- 
lions 22 Maroh 1E80. 


UIIIYERSITY OF LOHDOH 

Ceurlaold Inslllui* ol Ad 
Appll call on* are Inviiad lor a 
p:sl ol 

SENIOR LIBRARY 
ASSISTANT 

In the Dock Library ol the 
Ir.Chnle, which Is n large ari- 
hiilorical cQlieciicn Borvlnp ilia 
lEachlng rni rdsaorch nesds ot 
Ilia Inalilula. 

Applicanla should hava a dograo. 
Thgy should have psawd ihelt. 

E roloGSIonnl library examlnBlIona, 
ul aMII havs io pul In a period 
ol approved service pclora 
chan sring. 

ftsisveni library experience, nnd 
Inlgreal In tho, History cl Art. 
som* llnguieila knowlplge.. and 
an nblllly to lypa, would also 
Ob dealrabiB. 

■"'Ital »slJ r r 1*1 Ihe scale of 
TcBAa)* 0 indetllng L.A. 


WW'r Ml KID ar-H’D Ml 

TcBA3J l0 I ncl titling L.A. 

man Square, London WIN DBS. 
The moling riot* for appl!callons 
will be Rial March, 1N0, but 
l«»»vlaw* may ba held 
before then. 


The 

Royal College 
of General 
Practitioners 
Library 

requires an 

assistant 

either full or part-time in a 
temporary capacity (up to 
one year). 

Experience essential. 
Applicants 
please write to : 
Librarian, 

Royal College of 
• General Practitioners, 

14 Princes Gate, 
London SW7 1PU 


ROYAL COLLEGE 


MUSIC LIBRARY 

Following retirement 
of Dr. Watkins Shaw, 
the College seeks a 
Reference • Librarian 
from September 1980. 
The post is graded 
APS/SOI (NJC). Fur- 
ther particulars on 
receipt of s,a.e. 

Applications to Direc- 
tor by Thursday, . 20(h 
March i; with c.v. and 
names of 2 referees. 
Interviews week of 
24th Mqrch. 


Copy for advertisements 
IN THE f.L.S 
should arrive not later ' 
than 10.30 o.m. Monday 
preceding the date of publication 
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